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PEEFAOE. 



The only apology which the Author has to offer to 
nis ministerial brethren, or to the public, for the ap- 
pearance of this work, ia, that be thinks such a work 
is needed; not that the Church is unsupplied with 
many valuable books of a historical and doctrinal 
character; nor yet, that there are no works on the 
eculesiaatical polity of Episcopal Methodism ; but as 
the author believes, there is no one work now estaut 
which embraces all these points. Such a work, con- 
taining the most important parts of Methodist history, 
with a brief statement and defence of its doctrines, a 
statement of its church polity in its various branches, 
and much information in regard to its statistics, all 
brought down to the present time, is now presented 
to the Church and the public. That the work has its 
imperfections is not impossible, — to claim otherwise 
would be the evidence of vanity,— but we trust that its 
defects are as few as might reasonably be expected in 
a work of this description, and if there are errors, it is 
to be hoped they are not material ones. 

To name all the authors, from whom facts and state- 
ments have been obtained, would be unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say, that a free use has been made of facta 
referred to in Wesley's Journal, and in Bangs' " His- 
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tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church," down to the 
year 1840. The history of the Church for the past 
ten or eleven yearSj has not been ■written by any per- 
son ; consequently, the author has had the entire field 
of history during that important period to himself. 
" Meacham's History," — a Canadian work, — has also 
afforded some facts in relation to Methodism in Can- 
ada. On the doctrinal part, "Comfort's Articles" have 
been reviewed, and many important thoughts have 
been gleaned from that valuable work. That part of 
the work relating to church polity, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to say, has been chiefly borrowed from the 
little book called the " Methodist Discipline." Were 
we disposed to deny this fact, it might be said to ns 
as to one of old,- — " Thy speech betrayeth thee." The 
reader, however, will find much original matter even 
here, the arrangement of course being principally ori- 
ginal. The statistical information has been obtained 
from the General Minutes, and from other reliable 



Hoping the work will please the public, and meet 
with a ready sale for the benefit of the enterprising 
publishers, as well as that of the reader, the book, such 
as it is, is committed to the mechanical skill of the one, 
and to the attention of the other, 



By the Author. 



CisroN, St. Lawgexce Co., 

JP«o York, September, 1861. 
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BOOK I. 
HISTORY OF METHODISM. 



CIIArTBR I. 
SECTION" L 



JoHS Wbsi.b¥, the father and founder f M wis 

horn on the iVth of June, A.v>. 1703. H 1 f 

Saraiii:! Wesley, Kector of Epworth, Lincol h E gl d d 
was the descendiiut of a long list of lear d d i (js 

tors, both on the paternal and maternal 1 J ^ I y 
had two brotJjara ; tha elder, Samuel, was b d 

oated in Westminster school, and at the f w 

elected to Christ's Church, Oxford. Afte Iff te 1 

and hternry usefulness, he died in 1T39. Ch les h y g 
brother, was born in 1708. Besides t es M 

Wesley, senior, had several daughters, h I b phy 

is not neceesarlly connected with the arm I f M ! d m 
merely aikide to the fact without further d I 

At the age of six years, John had aw 1 f I cape f m 
death. The rectory, or parsonage house II 1 f m j 

resided, having been consumed by fire hi J I b 
a.sleef) in an upper apartment, was with f, 1 ffi I y d 
from destruction. In allusion to this del I ftet 

life, frequently represented himself as bei b 1 pi k d 

from the burning." 

After receiving' the necessary insti'ucllo j [ J ' 
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2 KnscopAL METHODISM. 

admission to the University, he was, !u the year 1720, entered 
as a atiident in Christ's Chorch College, Oxford, where he pur- 
sued his studies with unwearied diligence and zeal, and where 
he soon after took his degree of Bachelor of Arts. In 1725, 
he was ordained a deacon of the established Church of Eng- 
land by the Bishop of Oxford, and the next year, 1726, he was 
elected Fellow of Lincoln College. In 1727, he obtained his 
degree of Master of Arts, and in 1723 was ordained Priest by 
the same bishop who had previously conferred upon him dea- 
con's orders. In the meantime, John had become curate of 
Epworth, or assistant minister to his father. In the year 1739 
he r t d to f d d V t to ' th 11 ge. 

Dun h tem[ y b f m 11 g h b tb Ch les, 
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Charles Wesley and his associates ; that it was used as a term 
of reproach, and afterward adopted aa a denominational title 
J)y the force of circumstances, and although at first considered 
disgraceful by those who applied it, yet, like the name CKris- 
tian, which was first given to the disciples at Antioch, by way 
of derision, it has long ceased to be considered reproachful by 
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those who bear it, but next to that of Christian, the Method- 
ists glofy in their name, and if any regret exists in relation to 
its appUcation, it is tliat thoso who bear it are not more worthy 
of it. 

On the return of Mr. John Wesley to Oxford, he at onco 
joined the little band, and by coniraou consent became its 
leader, and through hia influence and energy, hia piety and 
depth of lesming, he gave adilitioiial vigor to their exertions to 
promote their own welfare and the welfare of others. Among 
th po^ g tl lly CI b t was t m 11 d 
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placi-d hira, while it is iiuite probable he lud resohed, as a 
inatter of duty, not to confine his labors to the limits of a sin- 
gle parish, but if he removed at all from Oxford, to go any- 
where where the finger of Ofod should direct, that he might do 
the greatest amount of good, to the greatest possible number. 
While actuated by this spirit of self-denial, it is not wonderful 
that we find him, during his etay at Oxford, visiting the pris- 
ooers in the gaol of that place ; or spending several hours in 
each week in visiting the poor and sick, affording relief to the 
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one, and comfort and instruction to liie otLer, Such ministe- 
rial devotednesa will not appear wonderful to us, but to those 
who lived in that day, it wns a novel sight to see any roao, 
aside fiom the mioistcr of the parish, or the paid chaplain of 
the prison, paying any attention to eitier the poor, the siek, or 
the criminal ; and indeed, so strange did such conduct appear, 
'on the part of Mr. Wesley and his companions, that they were 
subjected thereby to much obloquy and reproach from the raem- 
bers of their own church, but being encouraged in his labors 
of love by his venerable father and elder brother, John and 
Charles continued in their course of doing good, accordinw as 
their time and means would allow. After having been thus 
engaged for several years, the two brothers recei\ed a call to 
go to Georgia as missionaries. A colony had been jilanted 
here a fbw years previously, under the direction of Mr. James 
Oglethorpe, who, on vi^ljng England for the purpose of pro- 
curing supplies, &c., invited the Wesleys to return with him. 
After duo deliberation 'John consented to go, and Charles, 
agreeing to accompany him, received ordination prior to their 
departure. In the year 1^35, they accordingly bid adieu to 
remonstrating friends and beloved country, and committed 
their little all to the nieicies of the deep and the inhoapitals- 
tiea of a savfigo shore In the same ship which carried them 
to their field of labor, Tvas a company of pious Germans 
belonging to the church of the Moravians or United Brethren, 
accompanied b\ their bishop Por the purpose of conversing 
with them, Mr. Joiin "Wesley applied himself at once to the 
study of the German language, while he also gave lessons in 
English to the bishop and two other pei^ons. During the 
pass^e they encountered several severe storms, which rendered 
their situation dangerous in the extreme. While niomentaiily 
expecting to find a watery grave, the Moravians — both men 
and women — preserved the utmost composure, and even while 
the storm was at its height, cheerfully sang hymns of praise to 
God. John Wesley, who, on examining the state of his own 
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heart, felt unprepaied to die, could but wonder at such compo- 
Bure on the part of his German fiiends. Od the abatement of 
the stofm, he made ioquiriea for the purpose of ascertaining the 
ground of such composure and fearlessness of death, and learned 
for tlie first time in his life, that there is a dejj;ree of religion 
attainable by helieyers, which " caateth out fear." 

On tbe arrival of the Wesleys in Georgia, John took charge 
of the church in Savannah, while Charles went to Frederiea. 
The Colonists at the latter place were greatly depraved, and 
their conduct calling out strong rebuke from their faithful pas- 
tor, he became at once the object of bitter persecution and 
iieglect, so much bo, that he gladly exchanged places with his 
older and more experienced brother John, — Charles taking 
charge of Savannah, and John of Frederiea. In 1736, Charles 
was sent to England as the bearer of despatches fiom the 
Governor to the Trustees of the Colony, and thus his missionary 
labors in America tei'minated. John, however, remained at his 
post, having returned to Savannah — visiting Frederiea occa- 
sionally — and by the establishment of schools, private religious 
meetings, &c, he gave evidence of a desire to make full pi'oof 
of bis ministry. He eveu attempted carrying out his original 
design of laboring exclusively for the benefit of tlie Indian tribes, 
but as there was no other minister to supply his place in Savan- 
nah, he was obliged reluctantly to remain in that place. While 
officiating as the minister of Savannah and Frederiea, his object 
was to bring himself and congregation to comply with the ru- 
brics of tho Church of England, and while enforcing tbe necessity 
of attending the Coraniunion on the part of Uie parisLioners, at 
the same time to repel unworthy persons from the table of tlio 
Lord. In doing so, he at once SHbjocted himself to the most 
fierce opposition from the persons repelled, aud fiom tiieir 
friends and neighbors. So high did the storm rage, that com- 
plaints were made to the graiid jury of Savannah, which latter 
body presented to the court, a bill of indictment against tho 
Eev. John Wesley for breaking the laws of the realm, &c &c^ 
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in sundry matters purely ecclesiastical. At kngth having ap- 
peared seven times before tiie court to answer ihete chxrgi'S, 
and believing tliat the intention of his enemies being simply to 
harass him and drive him from the Colony, he, after consulting 
with his frieoda, resolved to return to England by the flKt op- 
portunity; and having set up an advertisement in the gnat 
square to that effect, and served personal notice on bis chief 
persecutor to the same effect, on the 2d of December, 1737, 
he bid farewell to bis friends in Georgia, and proceeded by land 
to Carolina for the purpose of procuiing a passage, and on the 
22d of the same month he bid adieu to America, and on the 
fii'st of February following, he once more set foot on the shores 
of England, having been absent neariy two years and a half 
from his native land. 



SECTION II. 

The visit of Mr. Wesley to America, if not followed by all 
the good results which he desired, was nevertheless followed by 
consequences which to himself and the world may never ba 
fully known until eternity discloses more clearly to the knowl- 
edge of man the true relation of cause and effect. We liave 
hitherto been looking at Mr. John Wesley as a young man — a. 
scholar — a minister — having the fear of God before his eyes, 
and using all his powers to bring himself into subjection to tli9 
law of God, but we have not thus fiir been able to discover in 
him the power of saving faith. His intercourse with the Mo- 
ravians while on the passage to America and during his resi- 
dence in Georgia, convinced him, that notwithstanding his 
morality and uprightness of conduct, these poor Germans had 
eomefhing which he did not possess, that the humility, patience, 
long-suffering, and kindness, manifested by them were the 
fruits of a certain kind or degree of faith, to which he had not 
as yet attwned, and however desirous of possessing the same, 
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how to attain to it lie knew not In this f-tUe of Bjiiitual 
(i^^l.ne=3 ind blindnrss, he iPtnampl unfil his return to Eng- 
land A few dajs after hia arn\^], he proceeded to LondoD, 
ttheri ! e providBiituliy m^t tlie Kev Peter Bubler it bishop 
of the Morinan church To this man he opened hi3 betrt, 
fitid after se\eiil communications with liim, he became more 
clearly coniinced that thus far himself hid been a stian^er to 
tlie c\erci'*e of e\angelic.i! faitli — a faith wl oh cjnsista of ii 
' amo tjiut and conbclence, which •* man has in God, that 
through the merits of Cbnst, his sins aru for^iien, ind ha 
reconciled to the fit or of Gtod" Ho also became convinced 
of the possibility and necessity of instantaneous conversion, and 
although yet a stranger to the converting grace of God in his 
own heart, by the advice of Mr. Bohler he resolved to preach 
the doctrines of faith and conversion, until lie himself became 
tlie subject of that grace. For the purpose of advancing the 
cause of truth in his own heart, and the hearts of others, by 
the further advice of Mr. Bohler, Mr. Wesley and a few others 
formed tliemselves into a religious Society which met in Fetter- 
lace, which Society was long after known as the "Fetter-lane 
Society," and was composed at first of united brethren and 
members of the church of England. Mr. "Wesley continued 
to walk in darkness until tlie 24th of May, on the evening 
of which day he attended a meeting in Alderagate -street, and 
while a person was reading Luther's prefiice to the Epistle to 
the Romans, and while describing the change which is wrought 
in the heart through faith in Christ, "I," says Wesley, "felt 
my heart strangely warmed, I felt I did trust in Christ alone 
for salvation ; and an assurance was given me that he had ta- 
ken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of 
sin and death," In those few words, we have recorded Mr. 
Wesley's account of his own conversion, — an event of greater 
importance to the religious world and to mankind in general, 
than the birth of a Napoleon or the victories of the greatest 
3 the world ever knew. The immediate firuit of his 
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conveKion, andat the same time a strong evidence of its reaEt/ 
and genuineness, was a love for his enemies, and a desire for 
their welfare. "I began," lie continues, "to pray with all my 
might for those who had in a more especial manner despitefuily 
used me and persecuted me." 

It is worthy of remark that the first time Mr, "Wesley prayed 
extmnpore, was with a prisoner under sentence of death, by the 
name of Cliffoi-d ; and that the Father of mercies was pleased 
to sanction such mode of prayer, by giving the poor criminal 
a knowledge of sin forgiven which he retained to his last 
earthly moments. It is also worthy of attention, that this in- 
cident transpired but a few days previous to Mr. Wesley's 
conversion. 

After Mr, "Wesley's conversion, he had a strong desire to 
visit Germany and converse with those pious Moravians who 
had obtwned Uke precious ftuth with hiiaself. He accordingly 
sailed from London, and on tlie I5th of June reached Rotter- 
dam, While on his way lo Hernhnt — the Moravian settle- 
ment — he was hospitably entertained by Count Zinzendorf, the 
leader and head of the Moldavians, and with him he spent 
some pleasant hours in conversation in regard to the doctiines 
of the new birth and justification by faith. On the first of 
August he reached Hernhut, where he spent a fortnight, 
visiting the brethren, listening to their preaching, and convers- 
ing frequently and freely with them on experimental subjects, 
faith, &c. Here he learned many things of which he had 
befoie been ignorant, and admired in many respects their 
temporal economy, and after having bidden the brethren a re- 
luctant farevi'ell, he returned to Loudon, move than ever deter- 
mined to preach Christ and salvatiou through faith. 

Shortly before the conversion of John Wesley, he, in com- 
pany with Peter Bohler, visited Charlee' Wesley, who was 
then in Osford, confined upon a bed of sickness. Bohler 
proclaimed to him the way of life and salvation ; but although 
y desirous of being all that God would have him be, 
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Le was rathac too much of a Phitisee to be billing to throvr 
away Lis own nghteousness, and throw himself all naked and 
helpless on the blood of Christ for aalvatiyn Alter hia recoi- 
I to London, where Bohler again visited him, 
u convincing him that his "own righteonanesa 
was but as filthy rags," and that while unjustified before God, 
his state was eminently a dangerous one. From this moment 
he became a sincere seeker of salvation by faith alone, and on 
the 21st of May, 1738 — three days previous to the conversion 
of his brother John — he became the happy subject of convert- 
ing grace. Thus the two brothers who had suffered so much 
together in, and for the cause of God, were brought nearly at 
the same lime to a state of justification before God, and to the 
enjoyment of the blessings resulting irom faith in Christ as 
their personal Saviour; and thns in a marvellous manner and 
by the most humble instrumentalities was the Lord raising up 
from the bosom of the church of England, men who would in 
future produce a greater, a mightier, a happier revolution, not 
only in England, but throughout Christendom, than the world 
had witnessed since the days of Luther — a revolution embracing 
the beat of all objects, and attended by the best of all results, 
— a revival of pure religion. 

At the period of the conversion of the Messrs. Wesley, vital 
piety was but little known in England. Indeed, the religion 
of the kingdom was a religion of mere forms and cere- 
monies, of prayers, faals, and thanksgivings; while Sabbath- 
breaking, drunkenness, licentiousness, gambling, hunting, &c. 
&e., were not only permitted, but openly practised by the 
clergy of tlie Established Church. So greatly, indeed, had 
true religion declined after the lieformation, that Archbishop 
Leighton in speaking of the church in his time represents it as 
a "carcass without a spirit;" and Bishop Burnet represents 
the clergy of his times as having " less authority, and more' eon- 
tempt than those of any other church in Europe," as " more re- 
nuss in their labors, and less severe in their lives ;" and such 
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was the fact at the beginning of the labors of tbe "Wesloys and 
their co-laborere. Darkness, moral, spiritual, doctrinal, covered 
the people. With an orthodox liturgy, there existed a, semi- 
nfil 1 1 gy, ^ith a formula of devotion, beautiful in i(a lan- 
g ag and sublime in its teachings, the bought or borrowed 
Be a ns f its minister", while they vied to correspond with the 
beauty w re entire strangeis to the sublimity, and indeed to 
th th I gy found in their book of devotion. This state of 
th ijs d I iorable as it might be, was not after all among the 
una ntable events of history. About the time of the Eef- 
o n t n nder Luther, we find England with its church and 
clergy a nation of Papists. Soon the church becomes Protes- 
tant, and the clergy, for the sake of ret^ning thdr livings, be- 
come Protestant also. Again the ehurcli relapses into Eoman- 
ism, and the clergy, with the same object in view, become 
Romanists, Again Protestant episcopacy becomes the religion 
of the nation, and tbe clergy, ever mindful of their own inter- 
ests, become again traitors to the Pope, and the staunch friends 
of the Beformation. With such motives to influence the clergy 
in their frequent conversions, we may naturally conclude that 
while thej^tece was an object of their tender regard, the flock 
themselves were entirely neglected. If, in fact, the religious 
e of the establishment were mere men of the world, 
r after wealth, or pursuing the rounds of pleasure and 
t, alike forgetful of their own souls and the souls of 
their people, what, we ask, must have been the moral and reli- 
gious condition of that people) To be baptized, confirmed, 
and attend the communion of the Lord's Supper on Christmas 
day, Easter- Sunday, and perhaps once or twice more during 
the year, constituted in their view the obedience which Christ 
requires of his followers ; while drunkenness, profanity, Sab- 
bath-breaking, and their kindred vices prevailed to an alarm- 
ing extent. In a word, the Church of England was principally 
composed of a multitude of baptized heathens, who were bat 
little superior to the aborigines of America, either in point of 
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religion, morata, or ictelligeiice. !Noc was tLe state of religion 
much better in the different dissenting bodies of the land. It 
is true that a higber tone of morality and intelligence existed 
in tbe different disaentjng cburches. Tbe ministers, as a gene- 
ral thing, were men of morality and integrity, but tbrougU fie 
influence of Pelagian sentiments and Antinoiaian errors, vital 
godliness was but little known either among ministers or peo- 
ple. If the above facts were not matters of history, the chari- 
table reader would no doubt feel di'sposed to think that we bad 
given altogether too dark a picture of tbe then existing atata 
of things ; but the annals of the times convince us that while 
infidelity prevailed among the higher classes, and even among 
the clefgy, the grossest and most beastly passions were exhibited 
from time to time among the lower classes. England was in- 
deed a "carcass without a spirit," a carcass dead, rotten, and 
fit only for burial in the depths of the sea. Such was tiie ex- 
isting state of things iu England when Jolm and Charles 
Wesley were brought to the knowledge of the truth as it re- 
gards experimental piety ; and from the knowledge of their 
character previously to their conversion we may reasonably 
suppose that after becoming Christians they would be in. 
labors still more abundant, and would evince a still greater de- 
sire to bless and save their fellow men But at this time the 
brothers, especially John, had formed no plan of operation for 
thdr future course of action Indeed John Wesley from the 
beginning to the end of his mmistenal life appears to have 
been emphatically the child of Providence, going as far, 
and no farther than Providence seemed to open his way. 
Hence while we follow him from step to step, from one thing 



to another — from the formation of hi 
ization of his legal Conference, 
of God pointing, directing. 
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more doubt tlian we doubt tbe fact of bis existence, or cloubl 
tbe propriety of the potifioa offered by tho bisbop who or- 
dained bim in these words — 

" Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire. 
And lighfen ^itli celestml fire ; 
Thou t!ie tmoiiiting Spirit art 
Wiio dost thy eeveo-fold gifts imparl," Ac 

Yes, John Wesley's " soul" was " inspired" to aceotnpUali the 
work which God had given him to do, and acting under the 
inSuence of such inspiration he chose the " world for liis 
parish," and "souJs as hia hire." Besides, John Wesley was 
peculiarly fitted by nature, education, and grace to become a 
religious reformer. With a sound physical conatitution, a 
coranianding flow of eloquence, a prepossessing appearance, a 
large stock of useful knowledge, and above all, a heart ful! of tbe 
love of God and man, panljng after the redemption of his 
countrymen, and tbe salvation of the world, he was eminently 
qualified for the work of an apostle. Nor was his brother 
Charles wanting in those gifts and graces necessary to fit him 
to become a faithfiil co-worker in the vineyard of tbe Lord, A 
man of solid information, of sanctified talents, of cautJous zeal, 
he was prepared to render great assistance to his brother in 
promoting a revival of pnre religion. But the great qualifica- 
tion possessed by Charles as a religious reformer was the won- 
derful, we-might almost say, the iLispired gift of poetry evinced 
by him in tl e uimpo t on of those sacred, sublinie songs 
which .he wrote for the se of the people converted through 
tie instrume tal ty of h mself and feilow-kborers. These 
Bongs, or hymn are a o g the most perfect spedmens of gen- 
uine poetry tl at c n be fo nd in Christendom. Not only do 
we find in tl e n goo ! taste but good theolt^ ; not merely a 
beautiful arrangement of words and lines, a body without a 
Boul, but a hidden power, a soul-Btirring pathos, a something 
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that takes hold of the hi,irt while it pleasea the mr — that sub 
dues the fiercer pii"io us while it raises thf fljrae ot luve— that 
bring* down the pride of the homin heirt, niil.es -i mtv 
loathe himself, and then rdiaea hia thoughts to hea^en, to 
Christ, to God, and If ids hiin bj faith to raihze ■\ "beaten on 
enith begun ' Ibe poetii, works of Charles Weslej, ind the 
liUriry and thcologieil productions of John Wesley, will ever 
reiiiaiu a stindiiig monument of their learning, thoir zeal, tbeir 
piety, tlipir qinhficationa as mmisters of God, laised up for aa 
extraord naiy puriiose, and eudjwed with extraordinary gifts, 
to emble them to discharge the duties of an extraordinary 
calling imon^ men 

From the above rem irks the reider will ppiceiie that while 
we do not claim for the Wu-lejs the possession of the sime 
degree of inspiration granted to ibf pio].hets and apostles ot 
olJ, we do cliim for them such a degree of inspiiition as is not 
ordinanly gnen lo the mmisters of Chnst even to the most 
f«thful of them — a degiee ot inspirriion nt-Lessiry to prepare 
thfm to ] r jduL one ot the great<,&t moral ind rel ^fous refor 
luatioDa knonn in modem times 



SECTION III. 

After the conversion of John Wesley he began immedi- 
ately to declare what the Lord had done for bis soul, and 
wherever he was permitted to use the pulpits of bis brother 
clergymen, ha gladly avwled himself of the privilege both in 
atid around London. He also extended hia labors to Biistol, 
Oxford, and other parts of England, and such was the degree 
of fervor and zeal with which he proeliumed the way of bfe 
and salvation, that many of the lukewarm or uncouvorted 
clergy took offence at his zeal and fidelity, and closed tbeir 
churches against him. The closing of the churches in London 
and other places, impelled Mr. Wesley to adopt the practice of 
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field-preadiiiig, or preacliing in the open air, Hia firat attempt 
at field-preaching was in Bristol on the lat of April, 1739. 
While iti London !ie had been strongly solicited by Rev. 
George Whitfield, who was then in Bristol, and who had com- 
menced the practice of field-preaching, to repair to the latter 
place for the purpose of holding forth the way of life and sal- 
vation. He arrived at Bristol on Saturday evening, and on 
the following day he, for the first time, witnessed what in his 
journal he calls, " this strange way of preaching iu the fields." 
At first he could not reconcile such proceedings with hia nico 
sense of propriety and order, but on the following day, in the 
afternoon, he so for overcame his scruples as to adopt the same 
method of doing good by preacliing to a congregation of three 
thousand people with great effect. After spending some time 
in Bristol, he returned to London, and finding most of the 
churches closed against him, Le preached to large congrega- 
tions in an open space called Moorfieids. On the 12th of May, 
1739, Mr. Wesley laid the foundation of the first Methodist 
chapeJ. Bristol has the honor of being the place where this 
chapel was erected. On November of the same year, Mr. 
Wesley began to occupy as a preaching place an old building 
which had been used as a cannon foundry in Moorfieids, Lon- 
don. Fi'om the cireumstance of its having been previously 
used for the above purpose, it was ever after known by the 
name of "Foundry Chapel," or simply the "Foundry." In 
this same year (1739), class meetings were instituted. They 
originated in Bristol, and were merely a result of the erecljon 
of the chapel above alluded to. In erecting the said chapel 
Mr. Wesley bad not designed, nor did he expect to take any 
responsibility as to the trouble and expense of building. 
Eleven persons had been selected as feoffees or trustees of the 
building. But the wcirk had not progressed far before Mr. 
Wesley became satisfied that if completed at a!i he must be- 
come responsible for the cost. He accordingly involved him- 
self iu debt to raise means to complete tlie edifice, and as he 
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had not the means to defray the expense 01.1 of his oivn pocket 
he appointed certain persons to go round among the iinimbera 
of the Society, and receive n penny a-wee.k or whatever tbey 
felt disposed to give. These collectors being men of piety, 
when receiving the penny from each one, in return gave a 
word of Christian advico and «xhoi'tation. Soon, however, it 
was found more convenient for the members of the Society to 
bring in their pennies at an appointed time and place, and pay 
the same over to the collectors, the latter in every case giving 
advice and exhortation. From this circumstance arose the dis- 
tinct formation of chissos, and the appointment of class-leadera 
to take charge of a limited number of the members in Society 
in the absence of Mr, Wesley ; and in pursuing the above plan, 
not only was the cliapei debt in due time cancelled, but the 
members were individually strengthened and encouraged to 
persevere iu the way of holiness. 

AboQt this time, or shortly after, watch-night meetings wero 
held among the poor colliers of Kingswood near Bristol. Those 
men while in a State of sin and ignorauce, had been iu the 
habit of spending their Satiu'day evenings to a late hour at the 
tavern or ale-house iu the most profane and boisterous manner ; 
but after having listened to the preaching of Wesley and Whit- 
field, tLey heartily renounced thek' sins and became " new mea 
in Christ Jesus." Their Saturday evenings, instead of being 
spent as heretofore, were njient in the more becoming manner 
of praying to, and praising God ; and such was the success at- 
tending these late meetings of the colliers that Mr. Wesley af- 
terward, in 1742, introduced them into the Society io London, 
having held them at first once a month, and then once a 

In the meanwhile Societies were being raised up in differ- 
ent parts of England and Wales, and new doors were eontin- 
wally being opened for the We.sleys. New fields of Jabor 
were constantly presenting themselves before them, and cries of 
a Macedonian nature were multiplying on every hand. The 
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Wesleys did not obey tbese calls without subjecting themselves 
to reproach and persecution. From the Archbishop of Cunter- 
burj down to the senile cuiate of an obscure piriali and from 
the peer down to the scum of the people, their motive;, were 
misjudged, then actions misreprestnled, thtir seeminjT iri-ej; i 
larities condemned, and m some cases their per'K)ni were 1 1 
suited; but m spite of ecclesiastical opposition or theiulein 
suite of the profme, the work ot God contnued to "ifiea 1 twr 
and wide. Congiegaljons Dumbenng from one to fifteen thou 
sand were fiequently collected to hear tlie ffljiioiis dui,tr n of 
the cross ; and many of them not onlv he ii i but belu'ved mi 
were saved. As many of such as desired were permitted to 
become members of the 8 iciety, that t!ie> might meet from 
time to time for mutual editii-ation and instruction As the 
Societies continued to multiply it became uecestary to adopt 
some rule of conduct as i condition of mel!lb^r^hlp ind in 
1743, the genenl rules of the Societies were a 1 i])t 1 and pub 
liahed by Mr Wesley Ihese ruies in substance lemam the 
same at the piesuit time and we hiie no d lubt iviil cont nuB 
in substance wh it they eiei h ivc been as lon^ is Methodism 
exists. As Societies multiplied it became necessary to leave the 
same under the spiritual guidance of some 'one or more pious 
and judidous men, who, in the absence of Mr, Wesley, would ox- 
erdae a kind of pastoral supervision over them. Where the cler- 
gyman of a parish would consent to take such supervision, Mr. 
Wesley gladly availed himself of such aid, and it is gratifying 
to know that there were a few evangelical cleiwymen of the 
Church of England who became faithful laborious co-workers 
with Mr. Wesley in this and other resjiecls ; but when, as it. 
most cases, the ministers of the Establishment not only with- 
held their co-operation, but openly and rudely opposed the 
work of God, it became necessary to select other pei'snns who 
would act as far as they could in giving assistance to Mr. Wes- 
ley in the spiritual supervision of his Societies. Hence arose 
the necessity for lay-preachers, or men who had not been episoo- 
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pally ordained by the auttiority of the Church of England. At 
first Mr. Weslny appears to have been opposed to the pi'ench- 
ing of laymen, but in this as in many other raapei'ta hia oppo- 
sition was overcome by the seeming indications of the Provi- 
dence of God. While preparing to leave London for a time 
he reqaested Mr, Thomas Maxfield, a young man of respeefctble 
talenta, to jiray with and advJKe the Soiiety in hia absence. 
After having exercised his gifts several weeks, according to the 
request of Mr. Wesley, he Ht length thought it lo be his duty 
to expound a porliou of Scripture, and did so much to the Sat- 
isfaction and ediHcatio'i of the Society ; but when Mr. Wesley 
heard at a distance of Mr. Maxlield's atteiTipts to preacli he 
hurrifd back to London with all ppeed to put n stop to what 
he considered an outrage upon order and propriety. Before, 
however, he approached Maxfield fur the purpose of silencing 
him, Mr, AVesk'y'a mother interferwl by saying, "John, take 
care what you do with reRpect to that yonng man, for he is as 
surely cjtlled of G-od to jjreach as you arj." Mr. Wesley hesi- 
tati'd, waited until he had himself heard Mixfield preiich, wit 
iiesaed the efi'fct* protluced by such preiiching, and concluded, 
iiid>-ei3, that if itut in the order of the Clinrch of England that 
unordaitied men should preach the gwjxi it w w aitainlym 
aeconlance with (he will of heaven From this period lay- 
proachers be-gan to multiply, and it is owing to th libon of 
those men that the stone which fir-t was set m rnotiun by the 
Wesleys, has rolled with increasing dimensions and vekcity 
throughout England, and Other parts ot tlie eartii 



SECTION IV. 

Wb iiave stated ill the ]iieviou3 se<tnni, tint the Meshr! 
Wesley were the subjects of reproach ind ^(l^.eLUtlon and the 
same is tiue of many of those who idjpte I th ir viena ■ind 
became menibei's of ttitir Societies. K m ly njt I unic tfiLat 
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ing or unprofitable to the reader, to give a few instances of 
bitter hostility on the part of clei^ymen and othei's, to the 
early Methodists, which facta we glean principally from Wesley's 
Journal. 

While Mr. Wesley was on one occasion preaching in Bath, 
the notorious Eeaa Nash, the prince of fashion and dissipation, 
approached the preacher and inquired by what authority he 
said those things? Mr. Wesley at onco replied: "i!y the 
authority of Jesus Christ, conveyed to me by the (now) Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury when be laid his hands npon me and 
Biud, 'Take thou authority to preach the gospel.'" Nash said 
to him, "This is contraiy to act of Parliament, this is a con- 
venticle." Wesley replied, " Sir, the conventicles mentioned iu 
that act are seditious meetings ; but this is not such, here is no 
shadow of sedition ; therefore it is not contrary to that act." 
Nash replied, " I say it is ; and beside, your preaching frightens 
people out of their wits." " Sir, did you ever hear me preach !" 
"No." "How then can you judge of what you never heard?" 
"Sir, by common report" "Common report. Sir, is not 
enough. Give me leave, Sir, to ask, is not your name Niish !" 
"My name is Nash." "Sir, I dare not judge of yott by com- 
mon report,! think it is not enough to judge by." After pausiog 
awhile, Nash lecovered himself, and said, "[ desire to know 
what these jjeople come here for:" on which an old lady re- 
plied, " Sir, lra\e him to me , let an old woman answer him : 
you, Mr. Nash, t^ke care of your body ; we taUe eave of our 
souls, and lor the fiwd ot our souls we come here." Nash, 
being thu^ coulounded by the old lady, walked off without 
adding another noid 

At a certain time. Mi Chirles Wesley visited Gloucester in 
company with Thomas Miixtietd, and repaired to a place called 
Bengeworth for the purpose of seeing Mr. Benjamin Seward, 
au old friend and fellow-Christian. They however found tliat 
Mr. S. had been for some time sick of a fever, and that during 
his sickne^ his relations, who were violent opposets of the 
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trutb, liad iiitercejitcd all liis luttere and calLid his fever niad- 
nesK, and had placed servants over him to prevent any Methodist 
from coming near him. Instead of being permitted to see, and 
converse with his friends, Mr. Henry Seward, a brother of the 
eiak man, gave Mr. Wesley plenty of abuse, by calling liim a 
scoundrel, rascal, pickpocket, ikc. Mr. "Wesley mnde but little 
reply, but gave notice that on the next day he would preach 
near Mr. Seward's housH — the usual place of preitohing. Mr. 
H. Sowavd forbade his preaching near hia brother's premises, 
and threatened his arrest if he did so, and gave him notice, 
that four constables weie engaged to effect the arrest. At the 
appointed time, Mr. Wesley proceeded toward llie place of 
appointment, but was met by the Mayor's officer, who requasted 
Mr. W&sley to accompany him to the Mayor's office. Mr. 
Wesley told the functionary that he reverenced the Mayor, on 
account of his office, but'that he " runst fii'st wait on the Lord, 
and then on the Mayor." As he proceeded toward the place 
of meeting, he was met by Mr. Seward, who threatened and 
reviled him in an outrageous manner. The only reply made 
by Mr. Wesky, consisted ia singing the well-known lines, 

" Slinll I far fear of feeble mfln, 
Tbe Spirit's course in me restrain!" &a., 

but this, instead of quieting Mr. S. only served lo make him 
mora furious, and calling some vile fellows to his aid, they laid 
hold on Mr. Wesley and. led hiin out of the corporation. As 
80011 as hia captors let go their hold, Mr. ^Ves!ey again com- 
menced singing, and to the hundreds who followed as spectators 
of the scene, he preached with great liberty and power, from 
llio words : " If God be for us, who can be against us ?" After 
sermoa, he went to the Mayor's office, where he also met a 
ck-rgyman who was mncli incensed against him, and who found 
fault with the writings and proceedings of the Wesleys and 
WhitSeld. Mr. Wesley told him that if he was a Ciirnal, 
worldly-minded clergyman, he would leave with him the sen- 
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tenc of Clinso'itoni, "HbII is pived with tlieskulh of Ohnitnn 
pisaati" After acme apolo^fy by the Mtjoi Inr the viol^'nco 
ubed, Mr Wesley Ipft the office, preteniiijj not tj enter tny 
complaint ngainht those who had maltreated liiiii 

Shortly .itter this transaction, Mr Ghailes Wesley being m 
Bnatol, went to Temple churcli and listened to a nerinou wheiein 
the preacher strongly recommended religion as the best w^j to 
raise a tortune. Perceiving Mr WmIov in the congre£;ation, 
he, after sermon, caQ^ed the cleik to mike prodani ition th it 
none should remain to the sacrament, who d d not belong to 
tliatpansh Mr W while wondering at the stringc pioce- 
dure which drove scores of woithy persons fiom tha church, 
did not suspect that the piO(.lamation was m<tde fui his spi cmI 
benefit, but he was quickly informed of the fact by the deik, 
who went to hiia and respectfully told hint that Mr. B, the 
officiating clergyman, bade him go away, for he would not give 
Lim the sacrament. Mr. W. tlniiking there must be some 
mistake, went to the veatry door and quietly asked admission. 
"Are you of this [^aiish ?" inquired the minister. "Sir, you 
see that I sin » clergyman," replied Mr. Wesley; on wliieh, 
the former, dropping his pretence of not knowing him, boldly 
charged birn with rebellion in expounding the Scriptures with- 
out authority, and in express language informed him that he 
repelled him from the sacrament. Mr. W. in reply, cited him 
to answer for sucb conduct before Jeaua Christ in the day of 
judgment. This enraged the already angry minister, who 
called to certain constables who were present, " Here, take away 
thia man." Mr. W. however, saved them the trouble of taking 
him away, by quietly leaving the Oood Shepherd and his 
flock to theraselvea. 

In this same city of Bristol, Mr. John Wesley was frequently 
assailed by mobs, who attempted not only to disturb his 
preaciiing, but injure his person. On one occasion, while ex- 
pounding the former part of the twenty-third chapter of tha 
Act5 of the Apostles, "not only the courts and the alleys, but 
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all tlie street upwiU'J aiiJ duwiivvar<3, was filled witli people 
Bhoiitiog, cursing, and swearing, and reaiJy to swallow the 
ground with fierceness and rage," After much effort on the 
part of the Mayor, and chief constable, the I'ingleaders were 
arrested and brought before the court of Quarter Sessions, and 
receiving some slight punishment, were liberated. ■ The decision- 
of the Mayor prevented the recurrence of any such disgraceful 
proceedings in that city. 

In London also, the Methodists were much exposed to per- 
secution and the fury of an enraged and beastly population. 
Tiiey were frequently pelted with sliowers of atones, and an at- 
tempt WIS oni.e made to unroof tlie Foundiy Cliajiel while the 
congiegatii n were astR,mbli-d tor wjrship IhLSe things were 
done openly, the i^norint mob 'Vij posing that tliere was no 
law a^niist abusing or p\en killing the Metliolnts These 
London riots were, howeitr shortly after discontmued, by the 
influence of the n,ignin^ king Gfoige IIC, whi, m cuiiversa 
tion with a Quikei gentlt-man who h id | leiiouslv resided in 
Oxford, and who was well icquiinted with (he Mea-ra Weslcj, 
in answei to a question (it the king whetliei he knew the Wea 
leys who were making such a noise in the nation, replied, ■' I 
know them well, king George, and thou iiiayest be assured that 
thou hast not two better men in thy kingdom, nor men that 
love thee better, tiian John and Charles Wesley." After this 
conversation, the Justices of the Peace in and around London 
received " orders from above," to do the Methodists justice, 
wlienever the latter sbonld apply for a redress of grievances. 
Subsequently, a few arrests were made, and slight puiiislinieuta 
inflicted, which servei to put an end to violent peraecution in 
Loudon. 

But while tlio liberty of worshipping God was thus being 
secured to the Methodists in Bristol and London, in Other parts 
of England the storm of persecution raged with unniitigated 
fury. In his journal, under date of March, 18, 1742, John 
Wesley says : " I rode once more to Pensford, at tiie earnest 
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request of several serious people. The pUice wliere tliey de- 
eired me to preach, was & little green spot near tLe town. But 
I had no sooner begun, than a great cunipany of rabble, hired 
■ — as we afterwards found — for that purpose, came funously 
upon us, bringing a bull which they had been Iwiting, and 
ncny strove to drive in among' tlie people. But the beast was 
wiser thaa his drivers ; and continually ran cither on one, or 
the other, while we quietly sang praise to God, and prayed, for 
"about an hour. The poor wretches, finding themselves disap- 
pointed, at length seized upon the bull, now weak and tired, 
after being so long torn and beaten both by dogs and men, 
and by main strength partly dragged and partly thrift him in 
among the people. When they had found tlieir way to the 
little table on which I stood, they strove several times to throw 
it down, by thrusting the helpless beast against it ; who of 
himself stirred no more than a log of wood. I once or twice 
put a^ide his head with my hand, that the blood might not 
drop upon my clothes intending to go on as soon as the hurry 
should be I I But the table falling down, some of 

my friend I n e in their arms, and carried mo right 

away on th h Id , while the rabble wreaked their ven- 
geance n I abl hich they tore bit from bit. We went 
a little way ff h re I finished my discourse without any 

■\Vh 1 E] h — his native town — at a certain time, 

Mr. Wesley w f n d that in a neighboring town, a whole 
wagon load of Methodists had been carried before a justice of 
the peace ; Mr. Wesley accordingly rode over to see the jus- 
tice, and if necessary, befriend tliose whtfhad been carried be- 
fore him. The justice inquired of the self-constituted guard- 
ians of religion and morals, what the Methodists had done. 
" Why, they pretend to be better than other people ; and be- 
sides, they pray from morning till night." " Bnt have they 
done nothing besides?" " Yea, sir," said an old man, "an't 
please your worship, they have convarted my wife. Till she 
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went among theni, she had sucb a tongue ! aud now she is as 
quiet as a lamb." "Carry them bai;k, carry them bacli," said 
the justice, " and let them convert all the scolds in the town." 

At a time when Mr. Wesley, at a place called Great Gar- 
dens, went to preach, he found a great multitude gathered to- 
gether, and he remarks in Ills journal, " ^fany of the worst of 
tlie people labored to disturb those who were of a better mind. 
They ecdeavored to diive in a herd of cows among them, but 
the brutes were wiser than their masters. They then threw ' 
whole showers of stones, one of wliieh struck me just between 
the eyes, but I felt no pain at all, and wlieu I had wiped away 
the blood, went on testifying with a loud voice that ' God had 
given to them that believe, not tlie spirit of fear, but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind,' " 

Early in the year 1743, Mr. John Wesley again visited Ep- 
worth, the place of his birfb, and the scene of liis own and his 
father's pastoral labors in former years. The curate, Mr. Rom- 
ley, owed not only liis curacy, but all he had in this world to 
the kindness of Mr. Wesley, Sen., and yet this curate would 
not allow the son to preach in the church where bis deceased 
father had administered the word of life for many years. John, 
however, when he could secure a congregation, was at no loss 
for a pulpit or a church, as long as a table or rock could fur- 
nish the one, or the wide-spread field the other. On the pres- 
ent occasion, he preached at eight in the morning from his 
father's tomb-stone, to a large assemblage, not only from Ep- 
worth, but from the neighboring towns. As it was Sacrament 
Sunday, these last inquired of Mr. Wesley if it would not be 
well for them to receive it. Mr. Wesley replied, "By all 
means ; but it will he more respectful fii^st to ask the curate's 
leave." One accordingly went to the curate in the name of 
the rest, to whom the curate said, " Pray tell Mr. Wesley I 
shall not give him the Sacrament, for he is wot Jit." This un- 
pleasant incident, however, instead of begetting in Mr. Wesley 
a warmth of temper, or a desire to reproach and find fault, only 
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led liim to bumble Liraaelf before the God of his fdlLer, and lie 
exclfiiiiis, " How gfeat a. God is our Goc! ! Tiiero could not 
have been so fit a place under beaven, where this should befall 
me first, as mj father's house, the place of my nativity, and the 
very place where, according to the strictest sect of our religion, 
1 lived a Pharisee. It was also fit in the highest degree, that 
he uho repelled me fiom that very table where I had myself 
so often distributed the bread of life, should be one who owed 
his all m this world to the tender love which nij fither had 
shown bis, as well as personally to himidt" Let the reader 
remember that while the Wesl^ja were thub denied the privi- 
leges accorded to the humblest membei of the established 
church, they weie ministti's ordained by her authority, set 
apart by hpr bishops, and the only thing which rendered them 
unfit to be communicants at the altaia ot their own cbuich, was 
the fact that they were zealous for the salvation of souls : that 
while they labored to save men ffom sin — from drunkenness, 
Sabbath-breaking, profanity, &c. — some of the very ministers 
who were the loudest iu their denunciations of the Wesleys and 
their adherents were themselves drunkards and Sabbath -break- 
ers. As an esemplification of this fact, we may state that on 
one occasion, while John Wesley was preaching at a place 
willed Wednesbury, a gentleman rode up very drunk, and after 
using many bitter and reviling, words to Mr. Wesley and the 
congregation, endeavored to ride over tiie people I And yet 
this genUeman was a zealous son of the church, a clei^man 
who ministered at her altars, and who, in his own estimation, 
and, no doubf, in the estimation of others of his clerical breth- 
ren, was too holy to commune at the table of the Lord with 
such a man as Mr, W^Iey ! 

At the place last mentioned — Wednesbury — Mr. Wesley 
had frequentiy preached without molestation, and with such 
success, that in a short time, over three hundred were joined 
together as a Society ; but the parish minister, supposing his 
craft to be in danger, raised such a storm of persecution against 
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the unoffending members, as would Lave disgraced a eommu- 
nity of pagans. Mf. Wesley has ^ven in Lis Journal, vol. iii. 
pfiges 295-9, a brief account of the riots whicli followed as the 
result of the influence exerted by the infamous aud uuworlhy 
clergyman above alluded to. As hia description is as brief and 
correct as any that can be given, we will favor the reader by- 
quoting his language. — " 1743, Oct. 20. — After preaching to a 
small, attentive congregation, I rode to Wednesbury, At 
twelve I preached in a ground near the middle of the town, to 
a Gtr larger congregation than was espeoted, on ' Jeaus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.' I believe every one 
present felt the power of God, and no ci'eature offered to molest 
us, either going or coming ; but the Lord fought for us, and 
we held our peace. I was writing at Francis Ward's, in the 
afternoon, when the ciy aroae, ' that the mob bad beset t!ie 
house '.' We prayed that God would disperse them ; and it 
was so : one went this way, and another that, so that in half 
an hour not » man was left. I toid our brethren, ' Now is the 
time for ue to go ;' but they pressed me exceedingly to stay. 
So — that I might not offend them — I sat down, though I fore- 
saw what would follow. Before live, the mob surrounded the 
house again in greater numbers than ever. The cry of one and 
all was, ' Bring out the minister — we will have the minister,' 
I desired one to take their captain by the hand, and bring him 
into the house. After a few sentences exchanged between us, 
tiie lion was become the lamb. I desired him to go and bring 
one or two of the most angry of his companions. He brought 
in two, who were ready to swallow the ground with rage ; but 
in two minutes they were as calm as he. I then bade them 
make way, that I might go out among the people. As soon 
as I was in the midst of them, I called for a chair, and stand- 
ing up, asked, ' What do any of you want with me V Some 
said, ' We want you to go to the justice.' I replied, ' That I 
will, with all my heart.' I then spoke a few words, which God 
applied; so that they cried out with might and mfun, 'The 
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gentleman is an honest gentleman, and we will spill our blood 
in his defence.' I asked, ' Shall we go to the justice to-night, 
or in the morning V Most of them cried, ' To-night, to-night ;' 
ou which I went before, and two or tliree hundred followed, 
the rest returning whence they came. 

"The night came on before we had walked a mile, together 
with heavy raia. However, on we went to Bently Hall, two 
miles from We<lneabury. One or two ran before to tell Mr. 
Lane that tliey had brought Mr Weslej before his worship. 
Mr. Lane replied, ' What have I to do with Mr. Wesley! go 
anil carry him back again,' By thi^ time the miin body came 
up, and began knocking at tlip door A sen int told theili 
Mr. Lane waa in bed. His son followtd and a-.ked what was 
the matter. One replied, ' Why, an't pleisp )ou, they sing 
psalms all day, nay, and make folks nse at five m the morning, 
and what would your woKhip advise us to do ?' ' To go lioine,' 
eaid Mr. Lane, 'and be quiet.' " 

"Here they were at a full stop, till one advised to go (o 
Justice Persehouse, at Walsal. All agreed to tliis; so wo 
in, and about seven, came to his house. But Mr. P. 
e sent word that he was in bed. !Now they wei'e at a 
stand again ; but they all thought it the wisest coui^se to make 
the best of their way home. About fifty of them undertook 
to convey me, but we had not gone a hundred yards when the 
mob of Walsal came pouring in like a flood, and bore down 
all before thein. Tlie Daralston mob made what defence they 
could, but they were weary as well as outnumbered ; so that in 
a short time many being knocked down, the rest ran away and 
left mo in their hands." 

"To attempt speaking was in vain; for the noise on every 
side was like the roaring of the sea. So they dragged me 
along till we came to town, when seeing the door of a large 
house open — I attempted (o go in ; but a man catching me by 
the hair pulled me back into the middle of the mob. They 
made no more stop till they had carried me through the main 
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street from ane end of Uie town to tlie other. I continued 
speaking all tlie time to those within hearing, feeling no p^n 
or weariness. At the west end of the town, seeing a door half- 
open, I made toward it and would have gone in ; but a gentle- 
man in the shop would not suffer me, saying they would pull 
the house down to the ground. However, I stood at the door 
and asked, 'Are you willing to hear me speak f Many cried 
out, ' No, no ! knock hia brains out ; <!own with him ; kill him 
at once.' Others ssud, ' Nay, hut we will hear him first.' I 
began asking, ' What evil have I done! Wbich of you all 
Lave I wronged in word or deed 1' And continued speaking 
for above a qu.^rter of an hour till my voice suddenly failed ; 
theti the floods began to lift up their voice again, many crying 
out, ' Biing him away, bring him away!' " 

" [n the meantime, my voice and my strength returned, and 
I broke out aloud into prayer. And now the man who just 
before headed the mob, turned and aaid, ' Sir, I will spend ray 
life for you ; follow me, and not one soul shall touch a hair of 
your head.' Two or three other felloivs confirmed his words, 
and got close to me immediately. At the same Ijme, the gen- 
tleman iii the shop cried out, ' For shame, for shame I let him 
go.' An honest butelier who was a little further off, said it 
was a shame to do thus, and pulled back four or five, one after 
another, who were running on the most fiercely. The people 
then, as if by common consent, fell back to tlie right and left ; 
while those three or four men took mo between them and 
carried me through them all. But on the bridge, the moh 
rallied again ; we therefore went on one side, over the mill- 
dam, and thence through the meadows ; till a little before fen, 
God brought me safe to Wednesbury, having lost only one flap 
of my waisteoat and a little skin from one of my hands." 

Such was one of th6 " fiery trials" through which Mr. Wesley 
was called to pass; and a natural inquiry of the philosopher 
and Christian will he. With what spirit did the apostle of 
Methodism endure the rage of his enemies ! In reading the 
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♦itracts just given, the reader may hnve been strucl; with t6« 
evident intention of Mr. Wesley to give the account in the 
mildest possible language, and to present every redeeming trait 
of character and conduct that was manifested hy his cruel ene- 
mies. But iel us hear him farther, in relation to this instance 
of persecution. "I never saw such a chain of pi'ovidenees he- 
fore ; ao many convincing prooEi that the hand of Qoi is oi) 
eveiy pei^oii and thing, overruling ntl as seetaeth him ^od. 
The poor woman of Darlaston, who had headed tbat mob, and 
Bworn that none should touch me, when she saw her followers 
give way, run into the thickest of the throng, and knocked 
down three or four men, one after another. But many assanlting 
her at once, she was soon oveqiowered, and had probably been 
killed in a few minutes—three man keeping her down and 
beating her with all their might — had not a man called to one 
of them, ' Hold, Tom, hold !" ' Who is there,' said Tom. 
'What! hocest Munchin? Nay then, let her go.' So they, 
held her hand and let her get up and craw! home as well as she 
could. From the beginning to the end I found the same pres- 
ence of mind as if I had been sitting in ray own stndy. But 
I took no thought for one moment before another; only once 
it came into ray laind that if they should throw loe into the 
river it would spoil the papers that were in my pocket. For 
myself I did not doubt but I should swim across, having but 
R thin coat and a light pair of boots." 

Mr. Wesley next proceeds in his Journal to recount a few of 
the more remarkable incidents of the riot in the following 
words :— 

"The circumstances that follow, I thought more particularly 
remarkable ; 1. That many endeavored to throw me down 
while we were going down hill, on a slippery path to the town ; 
as well judging that if I was once on the ground, I should 
hardly rise any more. But I made no stumble at all, nor the 
least slip, till I was entirely out of their hands. 3. That al- 
though many strove to lay hold on my collar or clothes, tbey 
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could not fasten at all ; only one got fast holj of the flap of 
my waistcoat, wliich ivas soon left in bis hand : the other flap, 
in the pocket of which was a bank note, was torn but half off. 

3. That a lusty man just behind, struck at me several times 
with a large oaken stick ; with which, if lie had struck me 
once on the back part of my head, it would have saved him all 
further trouble. But every time, the blow was turned aside, I 
know not how ; for I could not move to the right hand or left. 

4, That another came mailing through the press, and rwsing 
his arm„to stiike, on a sudden let it drop and only stroked my 
Lead, saying, ' What soft hair he lia'!.' 5. That I stopped 
exactly at the Mayor's door aa if I had known it — which the 
mob probably thought I did — and found him standing in the 
ebop, wliicb gave the first check to the madness of the people. 

6. I'hat the very first men whose hearts were turned, were the 
heroes of the town — the captains of the rabble on all occasions, 
one of them having been a prize fighter at the bear garden. 

7. Tliat from first to last,! heard none give a reviling word, 
or call me by any opprobrious name whatever ; but the cry 6f 
one and all was, ' The Preacher I The Preacher I The Parson 1 
The Minister !' 8. That no creature, at least within my hear- 
ing, laid anything to my charge either true or false ; having 
in the hurry, quite forgot to provide themselves with an accu- 
sation of any kind. And lastly. That they were as utterly at a 
loss to know what to do with me ; non3 proposing any deter- 
minate thing ; only, ' Away with hun ' Kill him at once.' " 

Wlien the mob just de&cnbed, began to gither, there were 
a few of the Society in the sime house mth Mr Wesley. Ail 
but four — three men and one woman — fled for their lives. 
Those four persons accompanied thtir ■ijiiituil leader and 
friend wherever he was lad by the moo, ri'-.olved to die with 
him if necessary; and it la somewhat remarkable that none of 
them received a single blow, except one who was dragged away 
from Mr. Wesley's person and knocked down. The heroic 
female who made one of the number was asked by Mr. Wesley 
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after the affi'ay ertaed, if slie was ngt affaid. She replioJ. 
" No, I could trust God for you, as well as for myself. I knew 
God would fight for his children." 

The day after, Mr. Wesley left for Nottingham, and while 
leaving the town, was greeted on every haud with smiles and 
congratulations at his providential and alnnst miraculous es- 

A few days after Mr. Wesley had left Wednesbury, the 
two magistrates heforo whom the mob had brought him, and 
who had refused to see him, saw fit to issue, wliat Mr. Wesley 
calls, "as great a curiosity of its kind, as was ever seen in 
England." It was directed to all constables, peace officers, &u., 
within the county, and read as follows : 

" Whereas, we, his majesty's justices of the peace for the 
said county of Stafford, have received information that several 
disorderly persona styling themselves Methodist preachers, go 
about raising routs and riota to the great damage of hia 
majesty's liege people, and against the peace of our sovereign 
ford the king : 

" These are in his majesty's name to command you and every 
one of you within your respective districts to make diligent 
search after the said Methodist preachers and to bring him, or 
them before some of its his said majesty's justices of the peace 
to he examined concerning their unlawful doings. 

" Given under our hands and seals, &c." 

The reader can infer from the above warrant how ready to do 
justice, those justices were, and how absolutely contemptjbe, 
their conduct appears in refusing to md Mr. Wesley while in 
the power of the mob, and after he had left their jurisdiction, 
issue a warrant bearing falsehood on its face, accusing him of 
raising 'routs and riofa ;' but no surprise will be excited, when 
we consider that these m^istrates, like their brother clergymen 
— who first occasioned the riot by a sermon preached against 
Mr. Wesley — were true sons of the church. Nor did the in- 
fluence of those unworthy men end in the personal abuse of 
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Mr. Wealey, but persons of tlie baser sort were hired by them 
and others to break open the doors of their praying neighbors, 
extort money, destroy goods, beat the men, insult the women, 
and threaten death to every Methodist, 

About two years after the above disgraceful riot, Mr. Wesley 
while in Falmouth was the subject of another equally disgrace- 
ful persecution. Wliile visiting at a house where he called to 
see a sick person, he suddenly found the house surrounded on 
all sides by a large multitude of people, who made a loud and 
confused noise aa though they were taking a city by storm. 
The inmates of the hoiwe endeavored to still the mob, but in 
vain ; and fearing violence, were forced to seek shelter where 
they could, leaving Mr. Wesley and one otlier person to defend 
themselves aa best they might. The rabble roared, " Bring out 
the Canornm 1 Where is the Canorum !" — the latter word 
being a common one in that part of the country to signify 
Methodist. "No answer being given," says Mr, Wesley, 
" they quickly forced open the outer door and filled the pas- 
sage. Only a wainscot partition was between us, which was 
not likely to stand long." When they began their work with 
abundance of imprecations, poor "Kitty"' was utterly astonish- 
ed, n,nd cried out, " Oh 1 Sir, what mast we do !" " Ws^iust 
pray," replied Mr. Wesley, " But is it not better to hide your- 
self!" asked his companion in trouble. He replied, "No, it ia 
better for me to stand just where I am." Am.ong the rabble 
were Boma sailors whose vessels had lately arrived in port. 
"Some of these being impatient at the slowness of the rest, 
thrust them away, and coming up altt^ether, set their shoul- 
ders to the inner door and cried out, Avast, lads, avast ! Away 
went all the hinges at once, and the door fell back into the 
room." Mr. Wesley stepped forward into the midst of them 
and said, "Here I am. Which of you has anything to«ay to 
me! To which of you have I done any wrong? To you!. or 
you? or you V After making his way into the street bare- 
headed, he placed himself in the midst of the mob, and after 
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addressing them for some time, the captains or leidprs of the 
mob Bwore that not a tain should tou^h hiiii, an 1 he was suf 
fered to depart with a few impreoitions from tlie disappointed 
ones who had no doubt expectei to»,e John Wesley bacn6eed 
on the altar of religious hitred and bigotry 

These few instances of popular fury, aie given merely ^s 
illustrations of the suffi-iings ol the^ men of God who weie in- 
strumental in reviving the fl^me ot pire islij,ijn in EnaUnd 
and other parts of the world A \oluiiie might be failed with 
the detail of wrongs and outrages inflicted upon our fitheri la 
the gospel for conscience' sake , dud however inttjiestin^ to the 
uninformed reader the reeit^l of other instancKS of persecution 
might be, the limits of this work will only admit of tlie inser- 
tion of the above. Nor should the reader infer that the Wes- 
leya were the only persona who suffered from popular violence. 
Throughout England Mr. Wesley's preachers and foUowera 
were subject to even worse treatment than that abov'e described. 
The preachers were not only assailed by mobs, stoned, pelted, 
thrown into the water, &e. but were frequently imprisoned, and 
were sometimes impressed into the army as though tbey were 
common vagrants.* Nor should it be forgotten that these 
scenes of riot were in most ca'ies induced by the influence of 
clergymen, ma^trates, and otherzealoiissi>nsof the Church of 
England, and that such influence was allowed to exert itself 
without rebuke from the bishops and other dignitaries of the 
church ; and that only through the authority and influence of 
the King and the higher judicial officers were these disgraeefu! 
proceedings in any measure slopjKid. 

* The author has it in contemplation to prepare a work (o be enti- 
tled "The PerBecutiong of the early Mutliodista in Europe and Amer- 
iea," ia wiiLch fhe more promini'n6 instancea of persootitioii and vio- 
lence wilt be recorded for the beneflt of the present and future gene- 
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SEOTrON V. 

HoTWiTHSiAKDiso the efforts made on the part of ungoiHy 
men, and more ungodly ministers, as recoi'ded in tlie preceding 
section, to stay the progress of the work of God, the latter con- 
tinued to spread from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
producing as might be expected, a redeeming, hallowed influ- 
ence on the hearts and iives of its subjects ; and on none more 
eo than in tlie case of tlio poor miners of Cornwall, among 
whoKi the disgraceful scenes last mentioned took place. While 
the rich, the learned, tiie pious, were opposing and calumnia- 
tJng ; the miserable, the ignorant, and wretched were embra- 
cing the gospel of Jesus Christ, and submitting themselves to 
its easy yoke. The drunkard forsook his cup; the swearer 
learned to priiy ; the Sabbath- breaker, who for years had not 
seen the inside of a church, now took delight in going to the 
house of God ; and with a revival of religion, came a reforma- 
tion of manners. It was sucli results as these which encour- 
aged Uie hearts of tise Wesleys and their compsers arnklst the 
storms of jjer^ecution which assailed theiu on every hand ; and 
who instead of quailing and retreating from the field of moral 
conflict, girded on their heavenly armor with greater courage 
and bade defiance to the powers of darkness. 

Societies were raised up in different parts of the kingdom, 
and as before intimated, it was imiwsaible for Mr. Wesley to 
be present in every ]>laee where supervision was necessary. 
Hence arose the necessity for assistants, and helpers, who being 
selected from among the lay preachers, were left in charge of 
the Societjes raised by Mr. Wesley. As the Societies increased 
in number, the preaehers appointed to take charge of them in 
Mr. Wesley's absence also increased ; and as it was important 
that these preachers should not only see Mr. WesUy, but each 
. other occasionally, for the purpose of conferring together in re- 
lation to the great work in which they were engaged, a necea- 
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sity arose fur an annuit\ or yearly coiifurence, the first of wliich 
was held in Tjondon in Juno, 1744, composed of six c!erf;y- 
men, and a fuw lay-preachers. The time at this confersiiw 
appears to have been mostly occupied with " eonreFsationa,' 
in relation to doctrine and praotico, and to have closed with t 
determination to purge the Society of all ungodly, or uuwwtlij 
members ; consequently during tbe ensuing week tlie inenibew 
in London were reduced to about nineteen hundred. The con 
ferences of the Methodist preachers were ever after held ani:u- 
ally in London, Bristol, or Leeds; and altboagli small and 
feeble in their first beginning, like the Societies, the preachers 
have increased so much, that if the whole niimber of jireacbers 
who acknowledge themselves as the sons of John Wesley, were 
gathered together in one body, they would form of liicmsetves 
a population sufficient for a respectable city, in point of size. 

Mr. Wesley, in the early history of hia Societies, saw the im- 
portance of providing the means of education for the children 
of the more ignorant and destitute }X)rtion of the membership. 
Hence shortly after the formaUon of a Society among-.the col- 
liers at Kingswood, be built a small school-! ouse for he bt e- 
fit of lieic children, where the rudimenU of an Ei ^1 si e lu 
tion, blended witji religious and moral inst uct tui n ,,! t be 
taught; and in a few years afterward, be ope ed a h 

larger school in Kingswood, where the better class of ne be s 
might send their children to acquire a elns» cal educit on In 
process of time this school became the nursery of education for 
the BCBis of Mr. Wesley's preachers, and although the daugh- 
ters were depiived tie piivilege of attending it for purposes of 
education, yet the funds by which it has been supported, have 
allowed of a small annuity \u be granted to the latter, as au 
aid toward securing an educiitioiV eiaewlierc. 

In the year lt4T, Metiiodiam was introduced into Ireland 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Williams, one of Mr, Wes- 
ley's preachers, who crossed thS channel and commenced 
"preaching in Dublia, Great numbere flocked to heai-, and a 
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sm.-ill Society was soon orgariaad in that city. Having written 
an account of his aucc^ss to Mr, Wesley, the latter resolved to 

. visit Ireland immediately, where he iv-is kindly welcomed by 
the members of the Society, and by a cle {,) a of the eh di. 
After spending some time in " e fir g tl d c 1 1&> he 
relurned to England, leaving Mr W II ama n charge of the 
fluok. Soon after this, Mr. Cha l>a W sWy ted Dublin, 
where ho foimd the members in mn li t ouble on "iccount of 
the fiery [joi'secutions of the Pa[)ists. But amid the storm they 
held on their way rejuieing. About the same time, otiier 
preachers visited different parts of Ireland, and formed Soraeties 
wherever it was practicable, until at length Methodism was 
found planted in every considerable town and city of the king- 
dom. In different places in Ireland, the persecutions which 
arose against the Methodisti, surpassed in wickcdne'is and ani- 
mosity, any that bad disgraced the Engh'ih name, b it is the 
authors and abettors of these perscentions w le not mmistera 
and wardens of the Chuicli of England, but mostlj membLra 
of the Romish communion, tliej ^^^.re enjured witli 1 i jim, 
and more patience, tbiin those in EiigUn 1 w here Mi W c ley 
had a right to expect toLiatiun -it least, from the ministers of 
his own ehurth. 

About thi'i time also MHthodiam was introduced mtj Siot 
land; and in Hal the latter tountrj wii vteiti i by Mr Wea 
5ey, Bbere he found seveitd Societies which had leen formed 

■ by his preachers. During his stay m Scotland be f re iched in 
Glasgow, and in other towns, and was well pleiM.d inlh the 
candor and good behavior of the Scotch , and to the honor 
of the latter country, it should be recorded, that nofwitbttand 
ing the known attachment of the Si-otti h j. offe genpnilj to 
the Presbyterian creed, and titir ackiiowledgtd tenae tj m 
matters of opinion, yet no mobs oi nuts wtn, ever riised to 
prevent the introduction of the doctrines of !ree grace, liutMr, 
■\yesley and bis preachers were generally treated with respect, 
and hei>rd with iittentJon. And if Methodism in the iatteT 
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country has not made the same progress it has ii 
proporlion to the niimher ot inhabitants, the true reason may 
be found to exist not so much in the aversion of the Scotch to 
the doctrines and pecutiaritiea of Methodism, as in the fact that 
tlieir religious and moral character rendered Methodism less 
necessary than in the sister kingdom. 

We thus find Methodism established permanently in Eng- 
land, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Ttie attention of the 
reader will, in the next chapter, ha directed to the introduction 
of Methodism into America through the instrumentality of 
emigrants from Ireland, and of the unexpected prosperity of 
this form of Chiistianity in the New World. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SECTIOI^ I. 

In ti)6 year 1765, a seii-going vessel iniglit t)e seen in the 
diiitance iipproacliing the Liirbor of New York, As the vessel 
ceaied the wharf there might be aeen leaning over the bul- 
warks a few Irish emigranls, observing with evident emoljona 
of ioterest and pleasure their future intended home. Their 
.ippearance indicated that they did not belong to the higher 
circles of society in their native land, nor yet that they be- 
longed to the poorest class of Irish laborers, but with an ap- 
pearance of reBpcctabllity combined with the possession of a 
mere snffioieuey of this world's gear to meet their daily return- 
ing wanti, t!ie stranger would at once conclude that they be- 
longed tu the better elass of the laboring Irish ; and that they 
had left the shores of their own green isle, not to avoid atarva- 
tJon at home, but to letter their condition in the far off west- 
ern world. The vessel having reached the dock, the few emi- 
grants hastily stepped on shore, and for the time being, are lost 
sight of amidst the genersl din of business, without having 
excited any extraordinary degree of iateiest or attention on the 
part of the inhabitants of the city in which the former had 
taken np their abode. In the following year, 1766, another 
vessel, under similar circumstances, might 1 h be n 

making for the same port ; and while h pas g w re 
being landed, an elderly lady might be oK d ra g (h ra 
slowly and thoughtfully wending her way f m th b j to- 
wards the city. " In all this there is n h ff d f 1," 
says the " observer," Certainly not ; butintb t Id! dy pos- 
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session is a precious seed, which being deposited in Americas 
soii, will take deep root, germinate, grow to be a miglitj tree, 
and extend its brunches in time from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from the Gulf of SL Lawrence to tl at of Mexico • 
Yea, its branches exto d tt insel seis d ce 

with ripe clusters ha co t t d t tf 

South Ameiiean, the Af ca t! C! m to pi k d e. t 
the fruits of Paradise t d 1 d p th fi t! t 1 

derly matron was a Cli t — M thod I thrt i — 
who fell the power of dm E;ac h wbt,d 
■who waa anxions to sp 1 tl k wl d f 1 t n by f th 
in Christ to otiiere wh y t d t! po f Th 

lady, soon after her arrival, learned that the CDtnpany who had 
emigrated during the preceding year in the hrst mentioned 
ship, having been Methodists in Irehind, but who in conse 
quence of emigrating among strangers had become in tic'' 
backsliders from God, had among them a man, who hid nou 
only been amember of one of Mr. Wesle)"s Societies, but who 
had been a local preacher in hiv own country So fir indeed 
had these persons wandpiod from the pith of duty thit they 
frequently indulged in wlidt many professed Chii-.tians would 
call aa " innocent game nt cards"— -a pastime thought by many 
clergymen of the Establishment, to be not onlj innocent, but 
highly useful in driving away seiious thoughfa, but a practice 
which Mr. Wesley not onlj discounged but forbade in his 
members. On one occ-ision thp lady nferred to, hippening to 
enter the room vehere these pei-sons were eiigagtd in their fe- 
vorite amusement, she seized the pack of cards and threw them 
into the fire. She then turned with holj indignation mini- 
fested in her countenance to Mr Philip Embury, the local 
preacher just alluded to, and with all the anguish of a gneved 
spirit, reproved him for his unfaithfulness and said, " You must 
preach to us, or we shall all go to hell together; and God will 
require our blood at your hands." Tliis sharp appeal to his 
conscience, aroused the unfaitliful Embury to a sense of duty ; 
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bnt as if unwilling to yield at ones ta the power of truth and 
tlio dictates of his better judgment, he replied, " I cannot 
preach, for I have neither house nor congregation," The old 
lady replied, " Preach in your own house, and to our own coni- 
piiny.-" Not being able to resist tlie iipbraidings of conscience 
and the reproof of this mother in Israel, he consented to com- 
ply with her request, and soon after preached the first Method- 
ist sermon ever delivered in America, to a congregation of five 
persons, in his " own hired house." Thus we see the " predoua 
seed" deposited already in America through the direct influ- 
ence of woman ! and in looking at the remote results of plant- 
ing this seed, as they are now seen, and known, and felt, 
could it have been possible for the most uninterested apeetiitor 
of tlie approach of those vessels, and the landing of those unpre- 
tending emigrants, to foresee the same, would tbey not have 
acknowledged that such vessel* were freighted with something 
more precious than the gold that perisheth, and that the influ- 
ence to be, in the future, exerted by the obscure, unpretending, 
lukewarm Embury, and the lively zeal of that praying female, 
would be greater, and more important, and enduring, than 
would have been the emigration of a thousand Louis Philippea 
or Joseph Bonapartes } 

As Embury was now fully committed to a course of Chria- 
tian fidelity, he continued statedly to preach to t!ie few persons 
who were willing to hear him ; and though for some time the 
small company of Methodists remained in obscuiity, yet their 
hearers gradually increased in numbers, until at length it be- 
came more generally known that there was Methodist preach- 
ing in the city, and Embury's " hired house" became too small 
to accommodate the congregation. They were accordingly 
under the necessity of procuring a larger room, tiie rent of 
which was defrayed by voluntary contributions. 

On one occasion, while met for worship in their humble 
temple, the few members were not a little disconcerted by the 
entrance of an officer of the British army ia full uniform. The 
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not unreasonitbla eoiiafusion at SkI wa*;, that he had come in 
to disturb them in their wordhip, or, peradveuture, to forbid 
their assembling for such purpose, or for aught they knew to 
arrest them, and tbrow them into prison. But quickly their 
fears were dispelled when they saw the officer reverently kneel 
in prayer, and participate with them witli seeming delight in 
tlieir simple acts of worship. On inquliy they found that he 
whom they feared aa a persecutor, was a brother in the Lord, 
and also one of Mr. Wesley's local preachers. Captain Webb, 
for such was the officer's name, had been convei'ted under Mr. 
"Wesley's preaching in Bristol, England, and being remarkably 
zealous, and possessing an ardent love for souls, be was soon 
permitted to preach, which he did at first to the soldiers, and 
then to all who wished to bear him. Being sent by the gov- 
ernment to Ameiica, be was stationed in Albany, where ha 
first learned that there was a small Society of Methodists in 
New York. Accordingly, at the first opportunity, lie made his 
■way thither, and introduced himself as above stated. lie was 
of course invited to preach, with which invitation be complied, 
and as it was customary in those days for military men to wear 
their regimental suit on all occasions, the appearance of this 
officer in the pulpit with his scarlet coat, and other articles of 
military apparel, created no little surprise, as wel! as much cu- 
nosity, with a general desire to see such a wonderful sight. As 
might be expected, the congregation became increasingly large, 
BO mucb so, that their place of meeting had again become too 
strait fir them. Nor was the increase in Hize of tlie congre- 
gation the only effect of Captain Webb's preaching. His bold 
and animated manner — his burning zeal for the conversion of 
souls — his frequently repeated sentence, " You must repent or 
be forever damned," resounding in the ears of hia auditors, pro- 
duced that solemnity of feeling and deep searchings of heart, 
which resulted in many cases, in the sound conversion of a 
portion of his hearers. Nor did the favorable result of his 
preaching stop here. Officers of the British army have always 
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been considered as eiititlecl to mingle with tlio liigher classes 
of English society, as btjing gentlemen and entitled to respect. 
The few Irish emigrantij were of coui'se, what all emigrants are 
nlio have neither wealth nor worldly honor to hring them into 
notice, despised snd neglected by the more respectable class in 
Miuiety ; hut the appearance of a respectable man among them, 
aj the leader of their devotions, as the expounder of their doc- 
tiiiies, a gentleman, an officer in the army, gave the little So- 
ciety a tone of respectability which otherwise it would not have 
had, and hronght in from time to tJrae.a portion of the more 
I'pspcctable class to see and hear what was going on. As just 
stated, their place of worship became too small ; they therefore 
bired a rigging-loft in William-atrect, which they fitted up as 
a chapel, and here under the labors of the now faithful and 
pious Embury, who sustained the relation of pastor, assisted 
occasionally by Captain Webb, the Sodety continued to meet 
weekly, or oftener, for prayer and mutual edification. Wa 
have said that Embury austdned the relation of pastor to the 
Society. By this is meant only, that he had by common con- 
sent the chief direction in the spiritual affairs of its members, 
for as Mr. Embury was not ordained, he could not administer 
the sacraments ; ho had no salary, but was obliged to labor 
through the week with his own hands to earn a subsistence, 
while his services on Sabbath and at other times, were freely 
given without money and without price. 

While Mr. Embury attended at all times to the interests of 
the Society in New York, Capt. Webb, who had more leisure 
and fewer pecuniary wants, made frequent e\cursions to Long 
Island and Philadelphia, not for the sake of amusement but 
to preach "Jesus Christ and him cinicified," to all who were 
■willing to hear him ; and these labors were not in ^am Many, 
through his instrumentality, were brought to the knowledge 
of tie truth, and testified that Jesus Christ has power on earth 
to forgive sin. In this way the good work continued to spread 
from place to place, and from city to city, until at lengtt 
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Methodism became a subject of much, inquiry and conversatjon. 
in different parts of the colonies. 

During the period embraced in the above remarks the coii- 
gregntion in New York continued further to increase iti size, 
until the rigging-loft, in its turn, became too small to accom- 
modate the listening throngs who from time to time assembled 
to Lear the word of God. To reraedy this inconvenience the 
small Society began seriously to think of building a chape!. 
But there appeared insuperable difficulties in the way ; the 
Society small, the members poor, and without much influence 
among the higher and more wealthy class in community, they 
might well despair in acoompiiahing such a work. Here again 
the agency and influence of woman appears to advantage. 
While wel!-nigh discouraged about making any attempt of the 
kind, a Mrs. Hick, a member of the Society, and a woman full 
of faith and the Holy Ghost, made the matter a subject of 
fervent prayer to God, and while engi^ed in communion with 
the Lord, she received the answer in her soul, " I, the Lord will 
do it!" In connection with this answer to prayer, the plan of 
operation was clearly presented to her mind, which induced her 
at once to lay the subject before the Society, accompanied by 
I er wa m 1 earne t exho tat o s to go on w tl the work 
t ust Op n the Lord ^he also presented her [ hn of oj era 
ton" wl ch was at o lc ado; ted bj the Soccty In a cord 
ance w tl th \ha a ub. pt on paper wis prepared and 
pres nted to the Mayor a d other wealthy c laaena to whom 
the object and de ^ of the contemjiitel h pel was f Uy 
stated ■» d from tl ese j r=ons 1 be al donat ons were at o ce 
obta ed wh ch enc u -^d the Soc ety to go on w th tl e enter 
prise. Among the more prominent and active membere en 
gaged in this undertaking, in addition to Mr, Embury, Capt. 
Webb, and Mra. Hicks, were Messrs. Lupton, Source, Newton, 
White, and Jarvis, the first of whom being a respectable mer- 
chant, exerted himself to the utmost for the erection of the 
chapel, his motto being, "The church first, and then my 
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family." The aliovo fire persons acted as trustees, or building 
committee, nnd afler bavitig purcbaaed several lota, on what 
was then called " Golden Hill," now John Street, they pro- 
cured materials and contracted for the building of tiie house 
on their individual responsibility. 

notwithstanding the oppoaition of many to the erection of a 
Methodist Chapel th b ii li Ily w t p tt t 

length " the top-st as j t f t 1 h t t 

least with gralitud d th kf 1 ea tl p t f th 1 ttl 

band of believers. Thm [1 It ftp ce 

of New York at tl 1 1 ra h th t d t f m th 

esUblished Church fEldw til dtoecpy 

place of worship el lyftbtpj h t bee m 

necessary to conv t itfthblJgt IHg 
house, in order to 1 3 tl git th bj t Th 

house was sixty ft 1 th d f ty t b dtJ d 

wbenfiDiabed,ia Bdi] t h b j bl f t te 

hundred persons. MEbry h is pte>ytd, 

made tbe pulpit with his own hands, and at length, on the 
30th day of October, JfiS^ had the pleasure and honor of 
preaching the first sdrmiR'iu what the Society significantly 
called " Wesley Chapel." 

"While Wesley Chapel was in process of erection, the Society 
felt the need of more ministerial aid ; fo( although Mr. Embury 
was a good man, his preaching talents were but moderate; 
besides, it was desirable to place themselves more directly under 
the supervision of Mr. Wesley, and to be recognized by him as 
one of his Societies. Accordingly one of their number, who 
had more recently emigritted from England, and who was 
personally acquainted with Mr. Wesley, was appointed to ad- 
dress him on the subject of obtaining a preacher from England. 
After giving Mr. Wesley a brief account of the Society, and 
their success in building a house for the Lord, he entreats the 
former to send over "a man of wisdom, of sound faith, and a 
good dbciplinarian," and concludes with these words, " With 
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respect to money for tlie payn t f th p acLers' passage 
over, if they could not procure t w w Id 11 our coata and 
Bhirta to procure it for them." 

On the reception of thb lette by M W ley the subject 
was laid by him before the ne t f t preachers; and 

two of the latter, Richard T d 1 Joseph Pilmore, 

voluntaered their services as m es t Anerica,by whom 

Mr. Wesley sent fifty pounds toll t 1 to the Society 
in New York, to assist in liqu d t g th d bt hich rested on 
the chape!. After a passage t n k the missionaries 

arrived in America, in the latt [ t f *" ttb , and were re- 
ceived with open arms by the brethren, who now numbered 
about a hundred. We have thus far traced the establishment 
of Methodism in the Western Continent under rather peculiar 
circumstances. A society of one hundred members organized, 
a respectable house of worship erected, a iarge congregation 
secured, and all done without the aid of the brethren at home ; 
without inissionaries ; withont even the knowledge of Mr. Wes- 
ley! but simply through the instrumentality of two locil 
preachers, and the counsels and prayers of two pious females. 
When we consider these facts in the history of American 
Methodism, may we not with propriety exclaim as an inspired 
apostle exclaimed in reference to another subject, " Behold ! 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth !" In these facta the 
Christian cannot but discern the workings of an unseen hand, 
performing wonders in an incredibly short space of time. 

The missionaries having arrived, Mr, Boardman took charge 
of the Sodety in New York, while Mr. Pilmore, after having 
preached a few tjmes in the latter city, proceeded to Philadel- 
phia, and succeeded in collecting large congregations and 
organizing Sodeljes. These brethren adopted the plan of fre- 
quently interchanging with each other between the places, 
alternating at first every six months, then every four months, 
and finally once in three months. Such was the effect of their 
preaching, that large as was the chapel m John Street, scarcely 
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two thirds of tiie congregation eould fiad admittance, the otbers 
being satisfied to stand outside of t!ie door and open windows, 
tbat thby might catch a word from IJmo to timo rs it fell from 
the preacher's lip 

But while sue ess was th s c owning the efforts of Christ's 
laborers in New lo k ind Xh ladelpLia, other pioneers were 
silently operating n a otl r po tion of the land. And here 
too, the same h mile tr me talities were employed in the 
planting of Methodism as m the first named city. About the 
same tjine that Mr, Embury and Capt. Webb in New York, 
were laboring to secure the erection of the chapel in John 
Street, Mr, Robert Strawbridge, a local preacher, also from Ire- 
land, emigrated to Maryland, and settled in Frederick county, 
He being a man fall of faith and the Holy Ghost, no soone* 
became settled tlian he began to preach to a few persona iu 
liis own house, and in other private houses. Soon a Society 
was formed, and a place of worship, humble in its pretensions, 
was erected. This chapel being built of logs, was long known 
by the name of the " Log Meeting-House." There is an 
amusing anecdote related of Mr. Strawbridge by the lata Eev. 
Freeborn Garrefaon, and copied by Doctor Bangs in his History 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Garretaon observes, 
" He came to the house of a gentleman near where I lived to 
stay all night I had never heard him preach, but as I had a 
great desire to be in company with a person who had caused 
so much talk in the country, I went over, and sat, and beard 
him converse until nearly midnight, * * * He spent most of 
the time in explaining Scripture and in giving interesting anec- 
dotes, and perhaps one of them will do to relate here : A con- 
gregation came together in a certain place, and a gentleman 
who was hearing, tbougtt that the preacher had directed his 
whole sermon to him, and he retired home after the sermon in 
disgust. However, be concluded to hear him once more, and 
hide himself behind the people so that the preacher should not 
Bee him. It was the old story — his character was delineated. 
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He retired dejected ; but concluded that possibly the preacher 
saw him, and said, ' I will try Lim once more ;' he did ao, and 
hid himself behind the door. The preacher took for his text : 
'And a man shall be as a hiding-place, &e.' In the midst of 
the sermon the preacher cried out, ' Sinner, come from your 
scouting hole I' The poor fellow came forward, looked the 
preacher in the face, and said, ' You are a wizard ; and the 
devil is in jou; I will hear you no more.' Although not 
stated, the supposition is, that the preacher alluded to wna Mr. 
Strawbridge himself, and that his humility alone prevented him 
from acknowledging the fact. Such was the searching power 
of the gospel '." 

About this IJme, also, two other local preachers arrived in 
t!ie country — Robert Williams and John King — both from 
England. Although not sent by Mr. AVesl'-y, they neverthe- 
less proved a great acquisition to the few gospel laborers in 
America, and were, soon after their arrival, engaged fully in 
the work of preaching the gospel as travelhng preachers. Bat 
with the addition of these two, there was stiU a great demand 
for more preachers. Accordingly, in 1771, Mr. Wesley re- 
solved to send additional help to the brethren in America, and 
Francis Asbury and Richard Wright having volunteered their 
services as missionaries, were dismissed amidst the prayers of 
their brethren at home. These also proved a great blessing to 
the Societies in the New World ; and as the former — Frauds 
Asbury — may emphatically be styled the apostle of Amerieaa 
Methodism, a brief notice of him may not be out of place in 
&is connection. 

Mr. Francis Asbury was bom near Birmingham, England, !p 
.1745. His parents were r^pectable, but not pious. At the 
i*ge of thirteen, Francis was indented as an apprentice to a gen- 
tleman for the purpose of learning a trade, and while residing 
with this man, he heard much said about the Methodists, and 
Jie inquired of his mother who, whence, and what the Methodists 
were. His mother, having imbibed a lavorable opiuion of tJia 
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sect everywhere fipoteii against, gave tim tlie necessary infor- 
mation, and in a slioit time he proceeded to Wedneehury for 
the purpose of seeing and hearing for himself. He entered the 
place of worship, and soon found that it was not the church ; 
but to him a better place ; Taen and women lineeUng down, 
and in an audible voice saying. Amen ! The preacher had no 
prayer-book, and yet he prayed wonderfully ; he read his text, 
and preached a sermon ; and more wonderful still, he had no 
sermon-book 1 He talked about assurance, confidence in Glod, 
Sec ; all this was strange to young Asbury, but it led him to 
self-examination, and although never immoral, he felt he was a 
sinner, shut up in unbelief. This view of himself led him sub- 
sequently to look to Chiist for salvation, and he received the 
forgiveness of sin, and the witness of adoptJon. He joined the 
Society, met in class, and in a band, and in a rather private 
way, exercised hia gifts, and talents, and graces, in frequently 
warning men to flee from the wrath to come. In this way, al- 
most imperceptibly to himself, he became a local preacher, 
until finally he ventured to coma out more publicly as such, 
and proved a valviable assistant or helper to the preachers reg- 
ularly appointed by Mr. Wesley, as he frequently preached 
from three to five times every week, visiting distant places for 
that purpose, and at length, after having acted in the above 
capacity from the seventeenth to the twenty-second year of his 
age, he gave himself wholly to the work, as a regular travelling 
preacher. After travelling about four years under the direction 
of Mr. Wesley, the latter, at the conference held in Bristol, 
l77l, proposed that volunteers should offer themselves for 
America. Mr. Asbury proposed himself, and was accepted, 
and after having spent a few weeks in visiting his friends, he 
came to Bristol, for the purpose of taking ship. On his arrival 
at Bristol, he had not a single penny in his pocket, but his 
Christian friends in that place soon supplied him with clothes 
and money, and accompanied by Mr. Wright, ha bid a long 
and last adieu to his native land, and in October of the same 
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year landed safely in Phi lade Ipliia, wliere th 
with, open arms by the brethren iti thiit city. 



SECTION IL 



The number which had been gathered into t!ie Methodist 
Societies in America previous to the ariiva! of Mr. Asbury, was 
about sis hundred — three hundred in Now York, two hundred 
and fifty in Philadelphia, and fifty in New Jersey. After 
spending a slioi't time in PLiladelphia, Mr. Asburj proceeded 
to New York, and preached witii great acc<?ptability. But now 
commenced a new era in the history of AinericHU Methodism. 
The preachers who had preceded Mr. Asbury, liad confined 
their labors entirely fo the cities, and scera to have thought 
that it was their duty to do so ; but Mr. Asbury, fortunately 
for the cause of Methodism in America, entertained different 
views, and in accordance with these views, he s[ient his time 
alternately in city and country, visiting neigliboring towns and 
villages, and being everywhere received as the messenger of 
God, although sometjmes meeting with opposition from the 
" baser sorL" As might he exi>ected, good was accomplished 
by these visits. Societies being formed by him in different 
places. -Another good result was, the example he set the other 
preachers; which, being followed, they also extended their la- 
bors to the country places. 

In the latter part of tlie year 1772, Mr. Asbury visited Kent 
coimty, Maryland, where Mr. Strawbridge Lad opened the way 
for bim. Before preaching, however, a clei^yman of the Church 
of England came to him, desiring to know who he was ; and 
whether be was licensed to preach. After Mr. Asbury had in- 
formed him who, and what he was, the minister replied, that 
having authority over the people, <fec., he — Mr. Af^hnry— could 
not, and should not preach, and if he did, he should be pro 
ceeded against according to law. Mr. Asbury, however, guva 
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clergy ill America were scarcely leas furraa!, or less opposed to 

the revival of the work of God. 

In spite of all opposition, however, the work of God spread 
throughout the kiid— fi'ora Marylarul to Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, and Georgia, all whicli places were visited first 
by Mp, Piltnore, and then by other Methodist preachers, who 
entered in at every open door, and euccessfolly preached the 
gospel to the people. Among those who followed Mr, Pilmore 
in his visits to Virginia, was Mr. Williams, who went to Nor- 
folk, and without giving any puMio notice of his intendon to 
preacli, he stood on the steps of the court-house, and began to 
sing, mhieli soon brought a congregation around him, to whom 
bo preached. Smno of the people attempted to raise a dis- 
turbance, tltiiiking, no doubt, liuit tliu preacher w;is -nad more 
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especially aa he made a ffequent use of tLe words hell and 
devil, while appealing to the consciences of Lis impenitent hear- 
ers — words which their own ministers seldom if evur used — 
perhaps because they did not believe in any such things — 
which, sounding strange to the ear, as coming from the pnlpit, 
made them think thiit Mr. Williams must be a very wicked, 
swearing man, and although some parts of bis discourse sound- 
ed like the gospel, yet tbey bad so little charity for the preacher, 
that when he had concluded, no one invited him to their house. 
Wot discouraged, however, Mr, Williams preached a second 
time, and shortly afterward had the privilege, not only of be- 
ing hospitably entertained, but of forming a Society in Norfolk, 
which has remained in a flourishing condition to this day. 

The year after Mr. Asbury's arrival in America, he received 
& letter from Mr. Wesley, in which the latter designated Mr. 
Asbury as his General Assistant in America — an office which 
JHvolved the stationing of the preachers, and the general over- 
sight of the entire work. In accordance with the requirements 
of the Setter of appointment and instructions, Mr. Asbury, with- 
out calling a conference of all the preachers, proceeded to ths 
work of assigning the preachers their respective fields of labor, 
which was ustialiy done at Quarterly meeting. 

In the summer of I7T3, Messrs, Thoma.i Rimkin and George 
Shadford arrived in Philadelphia, as missionaries sent over by 
Mr. Wesley. Mr. Bankin, having travelled several years longer 
than Mr. Asbuiy, was appointed to supersede the latter as Gen- 
eral Assistant, and was invested with autlioiity to call a con- 
forenee, which was accordingly hold in Philadelphia, July 4, 
1773. The number of preachers in the connection at this 
time was ten, and the number of members had increased to 
1,160. 

As some of the preachers, especially Mr. Strawbridge, bad 
departed from Ihe instructions of Mr. Wesley in regard to ad- 
minislflring the ordinances of baptism and the Lord's Supper, 
it was at tliis conferoneo resolved that each preaelier should 
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avoid administering these ordinances. The members, also, were 
to be exliorted to attend the Episcopal church, and receive the 
ordioauces there at the Lands of the ministers tliereof. At this 
conference, also, the preachers were all regularly stationed by 
Mr. Rankin, and measures were adopted for a more systemaljo 
prosecution of the work, and espociaily for a mora rigorous en- 
forcement, of the discipline. The carrying out of the latter, 
met with some opposition, especially in New York, but Mr. 
Rankin, who was himself stationed there, by a prudent, yet 
steady course, overcame every obstacle, and succeeded in intro- 
ducing system and method in the management of the Society 
and congregaljon. The same system of vigorously carrying 
out the requirements of the discipline being generally adopted 
by the preachers, was not without its wholesome influence, as 
at the next conference, we find the preachers increased to the 
number of seventeen, and the membeiBhips reported to bo 
2,073. 

From the session of the above conference in 1114, until the 
beginning of the revolutionary war, which separated the Ameri- 
can colonies from the mother country, the work of God went 
on with increased power and success, notwithstanding tlie polit- 
ical storm raged with such violence over every [ art of the land 
As some of the preachers laboring in tbe coio es were nit es 
of Britfun, it may be supposed that they wou! I naturilly e" 
pouse the royal caase. Mr. Wesley, who w-w alwaja on tl e 
alert in reference to anything which might in] re the i fluen e 
of his preachers, or mar their usefulness, wrote to them at th s 
juncture, advising them to addict themselves to no parfj, and 
to say not a woiii against one side or the other. This advice 
was seasonable, and no doubt in most cases exerted a salutary 
influence, but as the war proceeded, several of the English 
preachers felt it to be their duty to leave the theatre of atrifij, 
and return to their native land ; and among lliem Mr. Rankin, 
the general assistant, sailed for England in 1111. 

In the year 1775, there was a remarkable revival of religion 
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in tl^e Eoutliem portion of Virginia. It was principally effect- 
ed tlirovigb tlio iustru mentality of Mr. George Sh;itlfoi'd — one 
of Mr. Wesley's miasionaries. Justice, however, to the memory 
of a great and good man. Rev. Mr. Jarratt, of tlie Episcopal 
church in that part of the country, requires us to say that no 
one contributed more to the progress of this work than he, by 
preiiehiug, administeriRg the ordinances among the Mdtliodists, 
meeting the classes, holding love-fijaats, ifec, &c. As Doctor 
Bangs well observes, " Ilad all the clergy of that day mani- 
fested a kindred spirit, how much more extensively would tbe 
work of God have prevailed I" and lae may add, that if all the 
clergymen of that day had manifested a proper Cliristian spirit, 
the probability is, that in less than ten years afterward the 
Methodist Episcopal Church had not been organized, at least 
on its present basis, but opposition on the piivt of clergymen 
created a necessity for its organization. 



SECTION III, 

Om the 4th of July, I77G, the An e can c lo es w e le- 
clared by Congress to be free and nduj endo t States The 
Declaration of Iridui>eiidence, howe vh Ih t aMie ted did 

not secure t!ie political independence of the cjIo les. A long 
and bloody wai' between the contending parties must exist, be- 
fore such independence is acknowledged by the mother coun- 
try, and such a war did exist for six long years after Con- 
gress issued the above document. 

The continuance of the war, rendered it peculiarly trying 
to roost of the Methodist preachers in America, Four of 
the leading ones were known to be from England, and some 
of them, contrary to the advice of Mr. Wesley, did not hesitate 
to avow their attachment to the British cause. Notwithstand- 
ing the prudent reserve of others in relation to these matters, 
the whole body was suspected of bdng in the interest of the 
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British monsircli, and were consequently the subjpcts of politi- 
cal hatred and pei'seculion ; so much so, that it was wiili ex- 
treme difficulty the preachers could travel their circuits from 
appointment to appointment. Mr. Asbury, than ivhom there 
never was a more prudent man in relation to political matters, 
was nevertheless on one occasion fined five pounds, not for ut- 
tering anything ag^nst the ciuse of liberty, but for preaching 
the gospel in the vicinity of Baltimore without having takea 
the oath of allegiance to the State of Maryland, which ho could 
not conscientiously do ; and for the s.i[ne reason during the 
next year he was forced to retire beyond the borders of Mary- 
land, and seek an asylum in the house of his friend Judge 
White of Delaware, where he remained secluded for nearly a 
year. In the place of his retreat, however, he was not inactive, 
for although it was considered imprudent for him to attempt 
speaking in public, during the height of the political storm, ha 
would frequently go out in the evening and visit from house to 
house, and enforce privately the truths of the Gospel. 

Nor was Mr. Asbury the only sufferer ; those of the preach- 
ers whose patriotism could not he doubted, were frequently 
maltreated by the wiagistrates and others, Mr. Freeborn Gar- 
refaon, a native born American, and a man of some influence 
and note in society previous to his conversion, and not less so 
after he became a Methodist preacher, was on one occasion 
while riding peaceably along in the State of Maryland, arrested 
by an ex-judge of the county, who seized his hoi'se's bridle, and 
who although assured by Mr. Garretaon that the latter was a 
preacher of the Gosfiel peaceably engaged in his calling, Iwgan 
to strike him over the head and shoulders with a stick, all the 
while calling for help. As some were approaching with a rope, 
perhaps fbr the purpose of binding Mr. Garretson, the judge let 
go his hold on tie bridle, on which Mr. Garretson gave his 
horse the whip and got beyond the reach of his foes. He was 
however pursued and overtaken by his persecutor, who again 
stiuek him and threw him from his horse with great violence, 
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■wounding liim severely, and rendering liim iDSORsible. Wbile 
ill this condition a lady passed by having a lancet in her pos- 
session, and Mr. Garretson being carried into a house near by, 
was freely bled, which restored him to consdousness. His 
persecutor fearing that he had killed him, stood over him with 
some degree of anxiety and sorrow, but as Mr, Garretson re- 
vived and began to exhort him to repent, his rage returned 
with redoubled violence, and he immediately went out and 
bronght a magistrate more wicked than himself, " With a 
stern look," says Mr. Garretson, "the magistrate demanded my 
name. I told him ; and he took out Ilia pen and ink and began 
to write a mittimus to commit me to jail. ' Pray, sir,' says I, 
'are you a justice of the peace!' He replied that he was. 
' Why then do you suffer men to behave in this manner V 
' You have,' said he, ' broken the laws.' ' How do you know 
that V said I, ' but supposing I have, is this the way you put 
the law in force against me ? I am an inhabitant of this State, 
and have property in it ; and if I mistake not, the law says for 
the first offence, tlie fine is five pounds, and double for every 
offence after. The grand crime was preaching the Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in which I greatly rejoice. My enemy 
conducted himself more like a highwayman than a pereon en- 
forcing the law in a Cliristian country. Be well .issured tliat 
this matter will be brought to light in awfu! eternity.' He 
dropped his pen, and made no farther attempt to send me to 
prison." Meanwhile the lady who bled Mr. Garretson coming 
with her carriage, took hira off where he was properly taken 
care of till partially restored from the effects of tlie maltreat- 
ment, when he went on his way rejoicing, being instrumental in 
bringing scores and hundreds of souls to the knowledge of the 
truth. 

In the year 1^80, Mr. Garretson having had an invitation to 
preach in a portion of the country in Maryland whore political 
feehng ran very high, and persecution against the Methodists pre- 
vailed to an alarming extent, made the matter a subject of earnest 
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prayer, and also asked tlio advice of Mr. Asbuvy. The latter 
advised bim to accept tiie invitation, which he did ; but while on 
bis way liad fearful forebodings of ttiids and persecutions, so 
muchsOjtbathe felt half inclined to turn back. However, putting 
his trust in the Lord, ho pursued his way towards the place of 
his destination. Having arrived, Mr. Garretaon preached in 
the neighborhood to lai^ nnd attentive congregations during 
three successive days, and then went to the county-seat where 
tlie court was in session, and preached also. Some of the lead- 
ing men connected with the cuurt, ware offended with Mr. Gar- 
relaon for daring to preach, and determined in some way to get 
hira out of the place. For a pretence they charged bim with 
toryism, and as Mr, Garretaon was informed, procured the lib- 
erty of a very wicked man who was in prison, for the purpose 
of taking his life. This he was to do by lying in wait for Mr. 
Garreteon the next day, but providentially Mr. Garretaon heard 
of it, and privately withdrew to a friend's house where he re- 
mained two days. Although convinced in his own mind that 
something uncommon would transpire, he nevertheless left his 
place of retreat and preached with freedom and power to a 
weeping congregation, but while returning to his friend's house 
in the evening, he was waylaid byaixjj j fmn h had 
embodied themselves for the purpose f tak J m t j 1 
They accordingly surrounded him, a d all d > th pn 
oner. They beat his horse, cursed a d w d to k h 

before a magistrate who was his avo 1 n ray by wh m h 
was judged and condemned for prea h ^ th ^ p 1, a d 
dered to JmI. His horse was brought, and twelve men ap- 
pointed to guard him to prison. Being placed on his horse, 
a man on each side held his horae'a bridle. The night was 
very dark, and when about a mile from the magistrate's, an un- 
common flash of hghtning dispersed his foes, so that he was 
left alone. The night being still dark he called several times, 
but no answer was given. Soon the friend at whose house he 
had been entert^ned and secreted, and who accompanied bim 
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throiigbout the whole afiair, approached liim, and they both 
rode on cheerfully together. At length they overtook two of 
the guards, who had tied and sought shelter in a little cottage 
by the road-side, aud were frightened almost out of their wits. 
Mr. Garretson told them that ifhe was to go to jail tbat night, 
it waa IJine they were on tbeir way, ;is it was gettjng late. 
" ! no,'' sdd one of them, " let us stay until the morning." 
Mr. Garrelaon and his friend however rode on, and the sky 
having become clear they were soon surrounded again by bis 
guards. They appeared however to be somewhat fearful on 
account of the Hash of lightning, and one of them inquired, 
" Sir, do you think the aiFair happened on our account ?" Mr. 
Garretson replied he must be hi* own judge of the matter, hut 
remindedhiraof the day of judgment and the necessity of being 
prepared for it. While proceeding toward the jail, one of the 
company swore an oath, but he was immediately reproved by 
another, who esclamed, " How can you swear at such a time 
as this )" At length the company stopped and concluded they 
had better give him up for the present, and turned their horses 
and went back, but soon they rallied again saying, " We cannot 
give liim up," but after accompanying them for a few momenta 
longer, they finally left them. 

The next day being Sunday, he went forth to preach, and to 
give his own words, " Many came out to hear the word, and it 
was expected my enemies would be upon me. I waa informed 
that not a few brought short clubs under their coats, to defend 
me in case of an attack, for many had just about religion enough 
to fight for it. As I was giving out my hymn, standing be- 
tween the hall and room doors, about twenty of my persecutors 
came up in a body. I was amazed to see one of thom who 
was an old man, and his head as white as a sheet. The ring- 
leader rushed forward, presented a pistol, and laid hold of me. 
Blessed be God ! my confidence was so strong in him that I 
feared none of these things. Some of the audience who stood 
next to me, gave me a sudden jerk ', I was presently in the 
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room and the door shut. As soon as I could, I opened it, and 
beckoning to my friends, desired that thej should not injure 
my enemies ; that I did not want to keep from them, but was 
willing to go to jail. If I had not spoken in this manner I 
believe much blood would have been shed. I began to ex- 
hort, and almost the whole congregation were in tears. The 
women in particular were amaangly agitated. I desired my 
horse to be got, and I was accompanied to Cambridge, where 
I was kept in a tavern from twelve o'clock till near sunset, 
surrounded by the wicked, and it was a great mercy of God 
that my life was preserved, 

" When we came to the hotel, my friend and I were permit- 
ted to occupy a room adjoining the large public room. The 
inhabitant; of the place seemed to be coming and going the 
whole day, and kept the room filled the whole of the time, 
drinking and rejoicing over iheir prey. My fi lend was a young 
soldier, and the trial was too great for him. One of the com- 
pany, a stoat man, was about to break into, the room to abuse 
him, for their hatred against him was almost as great as it was 
gainst me — and actually did strike at him with all his force 
with a largo, loaded whip, and in all probability would have 
killed him, had not the whip struck the top of the door. My 
friend was young and active, and he instantly sprung and as 
quickly sent his fist into the fellow's temple, who, like a Goliah 
under David's sling, fell flat to the floor, and there was a roar 
of laughter through the house and a declaration, ' The Method- 
isls will fight.' At a convenient time I got my friend round 
the neck and wept, and told him he had grieved my spirit. 
He said he was sorry on account of grieving me; but that it 
was almost as sudden aa thought, that it appeared to him that 
his arm was nerved for the purpose, and that he did not feel as 
if he had done wrong. And I must say I think they behaved 
rather better afterwards. 

" A little before night, I was thrust into prison, and my 
enemies took away the key that none might minister to my 
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necessities I hid t dirt> flcur foi my be !, mv sid Ho bigs for 
my pilluw, and two 1hCj,'g windows open, witli a coll eist 
wind blowing upon me, but I hid geit conaohtion in the 
Loid, and could sn) 'Thj will be done' * * * Mmj, 
both acquuntdneea ind atran^Pts, came to vuit me fiom tar 
and near, and I re illy belip*e I ntver was the muina of doing 
more gDod for tho time for the country seemed to be mui,ii 
alarmed, and the Methodists imong whom I hid hb)n,i U> 
whom I hdd written many epistles, were much stirred up 
to pray for me I bIihII never torget the kindness I u-ceued 
from dtir brother ind si-ter Arey fhey suftered much foi 
the cause of Gjd in Dorset county, for which, if faithful, they 
will be amply compensated in a better world. 

" Mr. and Mrs. A. were remarkably kind, and sent me every- 
thing which was necessary. My brother Tliomas, who lived 
about an hundred miles off, heard of my imprisonment and 
came to see me, and brought a letter from Judge Wbite to Mr, 
Harrison, a gentleman of note, who w^ the greatest enemy I 
had in town. After reading the letter he not only invited my 
brother to put up at his house, but went and got the prison 
key, and my brotlier came in, and next morning he came to 
the jail and Invited him out to breakfast, and told me he would 
do anything he could for me. Before this be was as bitter as 
gall. One day, when an old Quaker friend came to see me, he 
cMne and abased him, and strove to drive him away. The 
Quaker made him ashamed of his conduct. My enemies sent 
a spy who feigned himself a penitent, and as I was coming 
down sttdrs to converse with him through the window, it came 
powerfully to my mind, 'ha is an enemy, sent if possible to 
draw something out of you concerning the war.' Ha cried, 
and said he was a miserable sinner ; that he was afraid he 
would go to bell, and wanted to know what be should do to be 
gaved. I told him to leave off swearing and drunkenness, and 
return, and I would give him farther directions. I afterwards 
found he was the very character I had si 
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" My criiTie of preaching Uie gospal was so great, that no 
common court could try my cause. There appeared to be a 
probability of my staying in jail till a general court, which 
would not ooavene in nearly twelve month's. My good friend, 
Mr, Asbury, went to the governor of Maryland, and he hefiiended 
me; had I been his bi^otber he could not have done more for 
me. The manner in which ho proceeded to relieve me was 
this — I was an inhabitant of Maryland by birth and property. 
I eould likewise cldm a right in tiio Delaware state, which 
state was more favorable to such pestilent felloios. I was car- 
ried before the governor of Delaware. This gentleman was a 
friend to our Society. He met me at the door, and welcomed 
me in, assuring me that he would d y 1 g b ould to 
help me. A recommendatory letter was n 1 tol d patched 
to the governor of Mainland : and I w ly liberty. 

I how wonderfully did the people f D but the 

wordof the Lord spread all through th y Ih ndreds, 

both white and black, have expeiie d h 1 f Jesus. 

Since that time, I have preached to more than three thousand 
people in one congregation, not far from the place where I was 
imprisoned, and many of my worst enemies have bowed to the 
Bceptre of our Sovereign Lord." 

The reader can infer from the above statements of Mr. CJar- 
retaiin, the state of public feehng in different parts of the country 
in relation to the Methodists, and how the great Head of the 
church overruled the per*eoutjons, for the good of his own 
cause, and made even " the wrath of man praise him," while 
"theremmnder of wratbhe restrained." As a farther exhibition 
of the opposition of the wicked to the preaching of the early 
Methodists and the good effects resulting Uierefrom, an addi- 
tional instance of persecution may be given. 

In 17T8, Mr. Joseph Hartley, a Methodist preacher, was 
arrested in Queen Ann's county, Maryland, for no crime except 
preaching the gospel. He gave bonds to appear at the nest 
court for triitl, and in the meantime was forbidden to preach. 
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lie, however, felt it lib duty to attend his appointmenta, aad 
after anging aai prayer, he would remain upon bis kneea anij 
exhort the people to repent, with ao Binch eSeet, that his ene- 
mies said that be might as well preaeh standing on his feet, as on 
his knees. He went from Quoeu Ann's t» Talbot comiuj, 
where ha was again apprehended and eommitted to j(ul. His 
being confined in prison, however, did not silence him. The 
people, ausioua to see tlie man vfho waa imprisoned fc« con- 
(Ctence' sake, frequently gathered around the jai), and he, 
desirous of promoting their spiritual good, preached to them 
through the iron grates, and with such zea! and power, that 
«ome were awaikened to 3 sense of their sinfal conditiMi, and 
began in earnest to seek the Lord. This state of things alarmed 
tbe ungodly, and indnced some of them to say, that unless Mr, 
Hartley (raa released from jail he would convert the whole 
town. He was at length set at liberty, but the seed sown by 
him through the grates of his prison was not lost, but took 
deep root in tbe hearts of many, and resulted in the formation 
of a ilourisliing Society. Thus, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the wicked to the preaching of the Methodists, tfae word of 
God coBtinned to operate on tbe hearts and eonseiences of men, 
bringing them into "captivity to tito law of Christ," so thai 
during the Revolution, the Methodist Societies coQtJnaed to mu^ 
tiply, and the doetritws of the Methodists to become more 
generally known and appreciated. The increase of the Socie- 
ties, both north and south, demasded an increase of preachers, 
so that notwithstanding the ravages cf war, and the distracting 
•tate of publio affaira, yet on the cessation of hostilities, it was 
found at tbe conference of 1783, that the preachers had 
inci'eased to eighty-two, and tbe members to 13,740, making a 
net gain during tbe war of the Revolution — reckoning from 
1775 — of sixty-five preachers, and 10,592 members! 

We have stated on a previous page, that durmg the preva- 
lence of hfffifilities, Mr. Eankin, the General Assistant — with 
gome other English preachers — felt it his duty to return to 
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Knglatid, atid as no one had been appointed by Mr. Wesley to 
fill Lis place as superiuteiideiit of the Societies in America, Mr. 
Asbury, at the confereuce of 1779, was, by a vote of the con- 
ference, chosen to act as the General Superintendent, which he 
aftefwards did to Uie great satisfaction of the preachers and 
membei's. 

Notwithstanding the general prosperity of the work during 
the Revolution, various perplexing questions agitated the Socie- 
ties and Conferences, especially in the southern portion of the 
field. Among the most important and perplexing of these 
questions, was one which related to tiie administration of the 
ordinances by the preachers. For it will be borne in mind by 
the reader, that the preachem were not ordained, and conse- 
quently had no right to administer the ordinances of baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. In fiict, Mr. Wesley being himself a. 
minister of the Church of England, looked upon his preachers, 
whether in England or America, not as ministers — fully set 
apart lo the work — but as lay-preackers simply. In England, 
where there was one or more clergymen in every parish, no 
necessity seemed to exist for the ordination of Mr. Wesiey'a 
preachers, but in America, it was far otherwise. Many of the 
Episcopal clergy, on tlie breaking out of hostilities, left their 
churches and their docks and went to England, so that for 
hundreds of miles around no one could ba found properly 
qualified to administer the ordinance of baptism to the children, 
or the sacrament of the Eucharist to the dying. In conse- 
quence of this scarcity of ministers, the Methodist preachers 
were frequently impoi tuned by the people to celebrate those 
ordinances, and so loud be(.ame the demwd in this respect at 
the south, that at » conference of southern preachers, held in 
Virginia in 1779, a committee was appointed to ordain minis- 
ters, who, having first ordained etch other, pwxeeded to ordain 
others by the impoiiUon ot hands and piayer Mr Asbury, 
who was not ignorant ot the feeling easting at the south on 
the above subject, ende-nored, with the concurrence of the 
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noi'tLei'n preaelieta, to dissuade the piu^icbci'S and peojile of 
the south from carrying their design into execution, anij a 
delegate ff6m tlie nortliern preaohere vi-.is appointed to meet 
the above conference in Virginia to prevent, if possible, by ai'gu- 
ment and entreaty, the carrying out of their proposed measures- 
Ail efforts, however, were unavfuling, and the preachers were 
ordained as before stated. This circumstance caused a tempo- 
rary breach between the northern and southern preadiers, and 
at the next sess o of t! e co fe ence 1 Id n B It ore a 1780 
at nh h the notlen [reacles vere p esent, tl m thoi 
p eachers aaacoltnof no vee req d to su pend 
the adn n st at o ot tl e o d nieces fo one je r tl o 
adj umn ent of tl e Bdll d o e Co ference aa the on he n 
preachers we e not [ e ent b t had called a sej a ate co feren e 
in Virginia — Mr. Asbury and other prominent membera went 
to meet the latter in their separate capacity, and after having 
laid the matter before them, a reconciliation was happily effected, 
the Vii^nian brethren agreeing to desist from the administra- 
tion of the ordinances for the present. 

At length the war of the Revolutioa was at an end ; peace 
was declared between Britain and !ier rebellious subjecte in 
America; the pohtical and national independence of the latter 
was secured ; Church and State were divorced ; and the Amer- 
icans were in ecclesiastical, as well as in dvil matters, left to 
provide for themselves. Under tbese circumstances tlie Meth- 
odists, who now numbered about 14,000 members, and prob- 
ably had twice that number of adherents, thus constituting at 
lea-st one-sixth piirt of the population of the United States, 
could not remain indifferent to their future condition as an ec- 
clesiastical body. The advice of Mr. Wesley was sought, and 
freely and frankly given ; and such advice, and the provision 
made by biiu for the separate, independent existence of the 
American Societies resulted, as hereafter shown, in the organ- 
ization of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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SECTION IV. 

Until tlie acknowledgment of American independence, tho 
JletLodlats in Amerioa, na welt as in England, were considered hy 
Mr. Wesley, and the presohera wlio acted under liis authority, as a 
Sodetij within a Church, or tospeak more properly,as a reli^oua 
Society, the members of which belonged to vatioua Churches. 
The preachers, as a general thing, professed to he Bothiag more 
than lay, i. e., unordained preachers, with no authority to ad- 
minister the ordinances. Id America the want of a ministry 
properly qu^i Bed and authorized to administer baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, had been loug and severely felL Mr. Wesley 
had before the acknowledgradut of American independence 
beeu importuned to provide for the exigencies of the case by 
appointing ministers for America, but as a presbyter of th& 
Church of England, and such a step being foreign from his ori- 
ginal design iu forming Societies, he resisted such applications 
for a separate ecclesiastical existence. 

The colonies, however, having become civilly and ecclesiasti- 
cally independent of Great Britain, Mr. Wesley began to think 
Beriously of the frequent requests made by his American chil- 
dren for a ministry of their own, and his scruples being at 
length overcome by the seeming necessities of Ihe case, and 
the advice of judicioiis friends, he finally resolved to adopt 
measures by which pastore might be provided for his distaut 
flocks, measures by which a fold might be made for the secu- 
rity of those sheep who otherwise would be in danger of losing, 
not only tiieir way in the wilderness, but tlieir spiritual if not 
eternal life. Accordingly at the conference held in Leeds in 
the spring of 1781, he made arrangements to send, the Eev, 
Thomas Coke, LL.D,, and some other preachers to Araenca, 
for the purpose of carrying out his parental designs. He also, 
previously to their departure, abridged the Common Prayer- 
Book of the Church of England for the use of his Societies iu 
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America ; and also hy the imposition of hands — toing assisted 
by other ordained clergymen of the Chui'th of England — set 
apart Dr. Coke, himself a presbyter of tlie English Church, to 
the ofBca of superintendent or hishoji, that he might feed and 
preside over the flock of Christ in North America, and appoint 
such men to the ministry as ho thought fit to ordain for that 
purpose. Mr. Wesley also set apart Mr, Richard Whatcoat 
and Mr. Thomas Vasey to the office of elders in the church. 

These miniatera being furnished with proper credentials by 
Mr. Wesley, left England for their distant field of labor, and 
arrived in New York on the 3d of November, 1784. Notice 
was immediately given of their arrival (hrough all parts of the 
connection, and a conference was called to meet at Baltimore 
on the 25th of December following. The conference accord- 
ingly assembled at the time appointed. At this period there 
were eighty-three preachers in the travelling connection, and 
sixty of these appeared in answer to the call. The first act of 
the conference was to appoint Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury joiut 
superintendents, for although the former had been appointed to 
that office by Mr, Wesley, yet he declined officiating as auch, 
except he could obtain the consent of the conference. This 
consent was cheerfully and unanimoualy given ; and Dr. Coke, 
by virtue of the authority vested In him, ordained Mr. Asbury, 
first as a deacon, then aa an elder, and lastly as a superintend- 
ent of the Mithodist Epwopal ( hurch and by a unanimous 
vito of the conference, they resolved themaelvet into a Meth 
adi't Fpiscopil Church The orginization of the Church 
^ave great satisfaction to the Methodist people gen^i i!l\ tor 
uOw mstead ot being dependent aa they had heretofore been 
on ihe mmist^irs of d fferent churches for the ordminces of 
Christ initv, they Lould look to their own church anl to their 
own mm oters for these appendan s of a Chiistian Church 
Nor had it oean is before stated at all tirai's po«s Ue for the 
Methodists to aiail themselves of these things even through 
the mmiaters of othei ohuichea On the breaking out of the 
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revolutionary war, as already shown, most of tliO En^ish Epis- 
copal clergy had left their fiocks, and the greater part of thera 
who remained, were anything but fit, in jwint of moral ehm'ac- 
ter, to preach the gospel, much less to administor the sacred 
ordinances of the church. The ProAyterian and Congrega- 
tional ministers would not baptjze a child unless at least one 
of the piwents professed faith in the doctrines of Calvin; nor 
would they admit the Methodists to the Supper of the Lord. 
While the Bap^ta, as a matter of course, would neither bap- 
tize the children 3i«r admit to tka communion any but those 
who had been immersed. And besides alt these considerations, 
by each and all of the denominations jitst mentioned, the Meth- 
odists were looked upou not as a Christian community, but 
as a Society of heretics ; a band of wild enthusiasts ; a com- 
pany of -dangerous fanatics. In addition to these considera- 
tions, the MethoSists had been converted through the instru- 
mentality of men who were above all others the most proper 
persons to feed the flock of Christ, of whoai the " Holy Ghost 
had made them overseers," It need not therefore create sur- 
prise that at the organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with a mimstry fully qualified to admini^r al! the 
Drdinances of the gospel, a sensation of joy and gratitude 
fihould be esperieneed throughout the entire connection, and 
that the piovision made by Mr. Wesley, the father, the founder, 
the Apostle of Methodism, for tiie perpetuation of the privi- 
leges of Christianity diould be hailed by all, both preachers 
and people. Kor was the step taken in the organization of the 
church hailed with greater pleasure than it was foHowed by 
the most beneficial resullfi. The great Head of the Church 
sanctioned the doings of his minister and servants, and by the 
frequent outpourings of his Spirit upon the people gave evi- 
dence of his diviue approbation, and Applied his own seal to 
the ministry of the ehur<^. 

After a harmonious session of several days the miaisterg, 
of whom twelve were ord^ned at this coQferen£c, and the 
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prcachcra separated for theii' respective fields of labor. Mr. 
Gavrelson and Mi-, Croinwoll having been appointed to Nova 
Seotift, sfion after Ml for that distant part of the north to labor 
for tlie benefit of the loyal refugees who had fled from the 
United States, during the war, to tliat province, and who, not- 
withstanding their attachment to the BritJsh cause, were many 
of them sincere Christiana. These and other Methodists from 
England required pastoral care, and Mr, Garretson willingly 
consented to leave his own land for their sakes and the gos- 
pel's, and in that province had the satisfaction of seeing the 
work of God rorived, and men's souls converted. 

Dr, Coke and Mr. Asbury .is joint superintendents of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, soon commenced a course of 
arduous labors for the advancement of the cause of Oiirist in 
diflerent paila of the land. Instead of being confined to a 
small State, or territory, as their diocese, they considered the 
continent as their pariili. Hence they were almost constantly 
engaged in travelling fi'om State to State, preaching the gos- 
pel of the Kingdom and making full proof of their ministly. 
One important work which tiia saperinten dents Lad in viww 
even before the church was organized, was the establishment 
of a Methodist college for the benefit of the children and youth 
of the membership. After soliciting donations, &c., a sufficient 
stim was secured to warrant the erection of a proper building, 
and the week after the adjournment of the conference juat al- 
luded to, a site was selected about twenty-five miles from Bal- 
timore, and orders given to commence the building ; and in a 
short time a beautiful, yet modest structure arose to grace the 
banks of the Chesapeake Bay, and to throw iU commanding 
outiines along the course of the Susquehannah liiver. In due 
time the college was opened under the most flattering auspices, 
and in honor of tiie two superintendents who were it^ iictnal 
founders, it was named Cokeabnry College. After fiourishing 
for about ten visars from the time of its commencement, it was 
consumed by fire in the year 1775, and the Connection thua 
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It were burned to the ground. This latter calamity more than 
ever discouraged the friends of education among the Method- 
ists, and for a number of years litt!o or nothing was done to 
rerive an interest in this direction. 

Shortly after making provision for the erection of the first 
collf^Q and after the adjournment of the Haltitnore Conference 
■n Jun D Coke 1 av' g ft llillel 1 n nrs. ion for the pr- ■( t 
returned to E r pe viere he wns exposed to n h obi q y 
and eioiohfo theHghCb 1 Ej coj il ins of F i-hnd 
vho tho ^ht, or p otenl d to th k tU t s a cr n tl a 
organ at on of tje Metl d t E; scopil Ch 1 con 

B te t w til his rel t on as a Gl ch of F 1 nd m n tpr 
H tone IfiJ Uy a] o req res s to ot ce fh t AI Cha lea 
W ley wl o hid be n opposed to t) eo rse pu« ed by 1 a 
1 uth r John n tbe ord nat on of D C< ke to the supe n 
tendency of the American bocietios — not only was dissntished 
with Dr. Coke on that account, l)ut in an anoviyraous publication 
coraniented severely on the doctor's proceedings in America as 
it rektes to tho ot^nniniition of tho church, and esfwcjally the 
reasons given by the doctor for such organization, in his sermon 
preached at tlie consecration of Mr. Asbury. la this aernws 
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he animadverted in severe terms upon the coDduct aod morals 
of the American Episcopal clergy, as well as reflected in plain 
language upon Iheir political and parasitical character, and 
gave the above, with the altered political condition of the 
country, as reasons for ike separate existence of tie Methodisia 
as a body. It was a^d by the anonymous wi'iter referred to, 
that the doctor had condemned the constitution of his own 
country; that he had vilified his clerical brethren in America; 
that he had contradicted the uniform dcclarutions of John and 
Charles Wesley in I'elation to separating from the church, &c. 
To these severe charges the doctor replied in substance: that 
be believed the constitution and government of England to be 
Btiperior to any other for the UritisU empire, but that both 
were liable to abuse, and had been abused in the case of the 
American Colonies ; that the churches in America were, in 
geBeriU, filled with the parasites and bottle companions of the 
rich and gre^ ; and diat the drunkard, fornicator, and extor- 
tioner triumphed over bleeding Zion, because they were faithful 
abettors of the ruling powers ; and be indignantly denied that 
the Episcopal clergy in America were his brethren, that while 
he would esteem it an honor to sit at the feet of several of them, 
generally, they were the most wretched set of men that ever 
disgraced the Church of God ; that he had done nothing in 
relation to the organization of the Methodist Church but by 
delegated power received from Mr. Wesley. Theae 'chaises 
against Dr. Coke by such a man as ChaHes Wesley not only 
show the High Church, and ultra-loyalLst principlea of the lat- 
ter, but the difficult position which the former sustained as a 
clergyman of the Engii^ estaWishment, and at the same time 
tis lAe joint head of an independent church in the American 
Eepublie. The rep^y also vindicates the doctor in the fullest 
manner from the charges preferred against him by his anony- 
111 ous accuser. ' 

Whije Dr. Cote was thus defending himself against the mis- 
representations of mistaken brethren in England, Mr. Asbury 
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remained at his post in America, tmvelling from place to place 
and overseeing the work as a faithful superintendent. The 
great increaso of preachers made it inconveBient for all to meet 
together in one conference; accordingly, in 1786, three con- 
fcrences were held, one in North Carolina, one in Virginia, and 
another in Baltimore, In the following year, 1787, three con- 
ferences were also held, being presided over by Dr. Coko and 
Mr. Aabury, the former of whom had again visited America, 
but as the doctor did not design to make hia stay permanent, 
and as some dissalJsfsction arose from his having changed the 
place and tJme for holding the conference, it was agreed that 
the doctor should only exercise the Episcopal office when in 
America. 

This year also the title Bishop was inserted in the Discipline 
instead of the title Superintendent as before used, probably for 
the following reasons among others ; It is a shorter word, and 
consequently more convenient for address ; it is more expressive 
of the actual relation sustained by the pei'sons to whom it Was 
applied than superintendents ; it has precisely the same signifi- 
cation as overseer, which latter relation was sustained, and is 
BustiuDed by the Episcopacy of the Metliodist Episcopal Church ; 
it was also more scriptural ; and lastly, the title was better 
understood by the people generally than superintendent or 
overseer could be, when applied to an officer in the church. 
Another reason may also have induced the preachers to 
bestflw, and the supei'in ten dents to accept the title of Bishop 
— a disposition to claim for the newly organized church 
an episcopacy as scriptural at least in ita character as any 
other episcopacy upon earth ; and this claim not only the 
bishops, but the conference, and even Mr, Wesley himself were 
willing to avow everywhere, openly and boldly ; although it 
must be admitted that the latter, while he viewed himself to 
be a scriptural Episcopas or Bishop, as much so as any man 
upon earth, was, nevertheless, prejudiced against the use of the 
term ; and while he ordained Dr. Coke, and gave him authority 
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to ordain Mr. Asburj, aiid provided a form of service for a«c;li 
ordination to the office of a bishop in the Cliurcii of Giod, he 
preferred the more modest title of superintendent. Hence ha 
expresses his fears la a letter to Mr. Asbury, that the latter yaa 
getting proud, and e^-ew reproves him fur suffering himself to 
he called a bishop ; not that he doubted the fiict of his being 
sucb, but doubted the propriety of using such terras or having 
them applied to each other as Methodist ministers.- This, how- 
ever, was a mere matter of taste with Mr. Wesley, whose ex- 
traordinary liuinility would not allow him even to call a co!i^;e 
established in America by hia preachers, by a more dignified 
name tlian School. Notwithstanding the objections of Mr, 
Wesley to the assumption of the title, and his feai* that the 
Methodist Episcopacy would become lordly and overbearing 
like the hierarcliiea of Europe in consequence of such title, 
tbe preachers continued to employ the term; and although over 
sixty years have passed since the use of the same, and the 
oiiginal bishops have long since been numbered with the dead, 
and although important changes have been effected in relation 
to the persona filling the episcopal chair, and in regard to the 
duties of their office; yet wo have fiiiled to see the lordly air, 
the pompous pride, tbe gorgeous vestment^ which, by the op- 
posers of the title, wore no donbfc heid in reserve for the Metho- 
dist Episcopacy, but have reason to thank God that the purity 
and simplicity of the episcopal character have thus far been 
preserved among us, and not merely preserved, but modified 
and rendered still more simjile and acceptable to the church 
and the ministiy. 

Dnrinf; the war, the Methodist Clmpel in tiie city of Ifew 
York — while file British troops remained — had been forcibly 
converted into a soldiers' barracks, by which the Society was 
deprived of a place of worship, and the interests of religion suf- 
fered materially from this and other c.iiiaes. Indeed while tha 
war lasted, the Ms'thodist Society in New York became almost 
extinct. For several years, such was the difficulty of holding 
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com limn icatiaii with the city, that no preachers were apjx>mted 
by tiie coDferetice : hence tlie Society in Hew York, tboiigh not 
forgotten ov lost sight of, occupied no prominent place in tlie 
history of the chiireh during the above period, neither had 
any conference been held north of Baltimore since the com- 
mencement of the war; but in the year 178T, Bishops Coke 
and Asbiiry in company, visited the city, and by their preach- 
ing and other labors, awakened a new interest in behalf of the 
cause of Methodism. The Methodist preachera siso began to 
extend their labora to the no tl and estofJ* v\okcy 
and in 1788, several new ci c ta w re f e J on tl Links ot 
the Hudson river and Lake Ci a pU M Garrettso who 
had retunied from Nova Sy 1 1, vas req teste 1 by Bishop 
Asbury to penetrate the country i ortli f ftew Tiork a d form 
as many new drcuits aa poss ble lo aid h m n th a ork 
several young and zealous j r i hers vere place 1 unde h a 
direction, and these going fti th n tl e i amo of the Lo i were 
abundantly successful in their labors, as is proved from the 
fact, that a number of circuits were added to the list at the con- 
ference held the ensuing year in New Yoi'k city. Among 
these new circuit;, were Neivburgh, Columbia, Coeyman'a 
Patent, Schenectady, and Stamford, Conn, 



SECTION V. 

As the year 1789 was the one in which Methodism was 
introduced into New England, a brief account of the obstacles 
to be overcome in its introduction may be interesting to tho 
reader. From the earliest settlement of New England by the 
"pilgrim lathers," Congregationalism had been the established 
form of religion in all the New England Colonies, with the ex- 
ception of Rhode Island. Churches were built, and ministers 
were supported by law. The people were taxed for such sup- 
port; nor did the change of civi! government during the revo- 
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lutionary war effect any material cliange in the ecclesiastical 
afiairs of New England. For many years after tlie Independ' 
eace of the United States, Congregation ali^m remained tlio 
established religion of several of the Northern members of the 
Confederacy. Besides the above facts the churches were not 
only CalvinislJc, but were severely rigid and tenacious in their 
religious tenets, and peculiarly hostile to the doctiines of general 
redemption and free grace, as taught by the Methodists. In 
addition to those opposing influences which the Methodists had 
to encountor, was another, still more formidable than either — ■ 
the low stat« of religion in the New England churches, and 
the prevalence of TJnitarianism among their members. 

In this state of things the Kev, Jesse Jjee, who may well bs 
called the apostle of New England Methodism, was sent by 
Bishop Asbury to proclaim the doctrines of free salvaljon to 
the inhabitants of New England. He immediately repaired to 
his new field of labor, and his reception by the people may be 
learned more perfectly if we quote his own words. He says in 
b jou nal "I arrived in Norwalk, and went to one Mr. 
R ff rs nl ere one of our friends had asked the liberty for me 
to p each When I came Mrs. E. told me her husband was 
f m h and Wfis not wilKng for me to preach in his bouse. 
1 1 11 h we would hold meeting in the road rather than give 
any uneasiness. We proposed spealiing in an old house which 
stood just by, but she was not willing, I then spoke to an old 
lady about speakiug in lier orchard, but she would not consent, 
hut said wo would tread the grass down. So the other friend 
went and gave notice to some people, and they soon began to 
collect and we went to the road where we had an apple-tree to 
shade us. When the woman saw I was determined to preach 
she said I might preach in the old house ; but I told her I 
thought it would be better to remain where we were. So I be- 
gan on the side of the road, with about twenty hearers. After 
singing and prayer, I preached on John iii, 7, ' Ye must be bom 
again.' I felt happy that we were favored with so comfortable 
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s place. Most part of the congregation paid particular atten- 
tion to what I said, and two or three women seemed to hang 
down their heads as if they understood something of the new 
birth. After proaching I told the people that I intended to bo 
with them ^gain in two weeks, and if any of them would open 
their houaea to receive me I should be glad, and if they were 
not willing, we would meet at the same place ; some of them 
came and desired that I should meet at the town-hoBse the 
next time; so I gave consent, Who knowa but I shall yet 
have a place in this town where I may lay my head V 

From Rorwalk ho went tlie next day to Fairfield, and put 
np at a tavern. On declaring his errand the women of the 
house asked him if he liad a liberal education. lie replied 
he had just education enough to carry him through the coun- 
try. After. some difficulty he obtained permission to preach in 
the court-hoiKe to between thirty and forty people, among_ 
whom was his hostess. On his return to his lodgings he pray- 
ed with the feraity, tarried all night, and left in the morning 
without charge ; and received a hearty invitation to call again. 
After preaching in several places he went to Stratford, and put 
up as usual at a tavern. He applied to the person who had 
charge of the town-house for liberty to preach therein. The 
man said he did not know much about the Methodists ; they 
might be lite the New Lights. Mr, Lee told him ho did not 
know much about the New Lights, but some thoaght the Meth- 
odists preached like them. " Well," said the man, " if you are 
like them, I would not wish to have anything to do with you." 
Mr. Lee inquired what objection he had to the New Lights. 
" Why," swd be, "thoy went on like madmen : there was one 
Davenport that would preach, and holloa, and beat the pulpit 
with both hands, and cry out, ' Come away, come away to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Why don't you come to the Lord V till 
he would foam at the mouth, and sometimes continued it til! 
the congregation would be praying in companies about the 
house." "For my part," Bays Mr. Lee, "I wished the lilie 
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work was among the people again," He at last gained coa- 
seiit to use the town-houae, wKers he preached to a large con- 
gregation, and at the close of the service was hospitably enter- 
tained for the night 

Thus this pioneer of Methodism went from place to place, 
and from State to State, generally meeting with a cold recep- 
tion at first, and some opposition from the ministers of the 
"standing order," but leaving a favorable impression behind 
him on the minds of the poopie, and forming small Societies in 
different places. The first Methodist Society formed in Con- 
nectient was in Stratford, and consisted of only three females ; 
but this small number was the germ of a krge and SourBhing 
Society which remains to the present day. On Stratford Cir- 
cuit also was erected the first Methodist church ever built in 
Hew England. It was called Lee's Chapel, in honor of the 
first Methodist preacher who visited those parts. 

Before the session of the ensuing conference, Mr. Lee visited 
the city of Boston, and immediately afler his arrival there, en- 
deavored to find some house in which he might preach. He 
Tjonversed with many on this subject, but every expedient to 
find a place failed. None would encourage him, none would 
put themselves to the trouble of assisting him in finding a place 
to preach. He accordingly gave as extended a notice as posM- 
ble, that on the day following, — S.ibhath, — at 6 o'clock in the 
afternoon, he would preach on Boston Common. At the time 
appointed, a large congregation attracted by the novelty of the 
occasion assembled on the Common, and heard the word with 
considerable attention and solemnity. On a second visit made 
in a short time after the first, he had the privilege of preaching 
in a private house, and in a vacant Baptist meeting-house. 
He also preached on the Common to an assemblage of five 
thousand people. 

After visiting different cities and towns in Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, and New Hampshire, embracing a circuit 
of hundreds of miles in extent, and requiring several thousand 
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miles' travel, Mr. Leo attended the conference held in the city 
of New York in the year 1790, and at this conference was ap- 
pointed by Bishop Asbury to the city of BoBton. On his arri- 
val at the latter city, he tried in vain to get a place ia which 
to preach. He applied to the high sheriff and clerk of tite 
court for. liberty to use the court-house, but was peremptorily 
refused. One of his friends nest tried to obtain a school-housa 
but a plain and positive refusal was the result of the applica- 
tion. Disheartened with the attempt to introduce Methodism 
into Boston, he went to Lynn and organized a Society, and 
after spending a few days in that place, returned to Boston 
again for the purpose of renewing hia efforts ; but everything 
remained as dark and forbidding aa before, having no place to 
preach in, no friendly voice to welcome the youthful preacher to 
their home, and he having but two shillings in his pocket to 
pay for his board and lodging. Mr. Lee under tliese circum- 
stances, instead of confining himself to Boston, visited several 
towns and villages in the State, and occasionally returning to 
his appointed field of labor, and making an attempt to secura 
a place wherein to preach. At last a room in a small private 
house in the north end of the city was obtdned, where he oc- 
casionally preached to ft small number of hearers, but it was 
not until July, 1192, that a Soiaety was organized in Bosten, 
consisting of but a few poor members. The Society thus form- 
ed obtained at length liberty to worship in a school-house, and 
after having used it a few times, it was taken from them. They 
next rented a chamber in the skirts of the city, and finally 
undertook to build a small meeting-house, but being poor 
they could do but little toward paying for it. Aid, however, 
was procured for them in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
and otber places, and in 1T95, the comer-stone of the first 
Methodist Chapel in Boston was laid, since which period Meth- 
odism in that city and the surrounding country has increased 
its numbers and influence so much, as to render the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church one of the most respectable denominsi- 
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tions in New England, baviug hundreds of abia ministers and 
's ofintelligent members. 



SECTION vr. 

On the 2d day of March, 1791, tbe venerable and apostolic 
John Wesley, the father and founder of Methodism, died in the 
88tli year of his age, in his own house, in the city of London, 
after Laving preached the gospel for sixty-four years. The 
death of this distinguished man produced much sorrow, not only 
in England where he was best known, but in America. The 
tidings were received with midissembled sorrow, esjwcially by 
the ministers and preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
A great man had fallen in Israel, and it was but proper that 
his sons in the gospel should weep when their spiritual father 
and head was taken away from them. None however received 
the afflictive intelligence with greater sorrow than Bishops Coke 
and Asbury, The former, on first hearing of the sad event, 
tiegan to make preparations for his departure for England, 
that he might mingle his tears and sorrows witli those of his 
brethren in his native land. On his way he stopped at Balti- 
more and preached a sermon on the occasion, and shortly after 
set sail for Europe where he arrived in safety after a short and 
pleasant voyage. Having mentioned the death of Mr. Wesley, 
whose dying words were, "The best of all is, God is with ua," 
and the departure of Dr. Coke for England, we will resume the 
thread of our narrative in I'elation to the extension of the work 
in America. 

While Mr. Lee was operating at the north and east, Bishop 
Asbury, Mr, Garretson, and others were laboring in other parts 
of the land, entering into new fields of labor, organizing many 
new Societies, and forming new circuits. The work had spread 
so much, that it became quite inconvenient for the preachers to 
meet together in one general conference ; hence district confer- 
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eiices, so called, were helJ in diSbrent pai'ts of the country to 
the numLer of thirteen or fourteen tn each year ; but as no ont. 
of the conferences possessed legislative powers, it became neces- 
sary to adopt some plan by which the conferences might ba 
represented, when it became necessary to legislate on the af- 
fairs of the Connection. Bishop Asbury recommended a coim- 
cil to bo composed of the bishops and presiding elders, an^ 
after some debate among the preachers, the advice of the biah 
op was approved of, and the council was accordingly formecL 
After two sessions, however, of the council, it was found that (• 
majority of the preachers who liad voted for it had changed 
their minds in reference to its utility and propriety, and itcoB- 
sequently was disorganized, and in its place a general conferenpw 
was called, which met in Baltimore, in November, 1793, and 
was composed of all the travelling preachers then in full con- 
nection. At this conference several important alterations in 
the economy of Methodism ware proposed by some of th« 
preachers, and among these, one which would limit the powe? 
of the bishops in stationing the preachers. The leading advo- 
cate of these alterations was the Rev, James O'Kelly, a popular 
and highly gifted presiding elder from Virginia ; but as a hirga 
majority of the ministers present objected to such changes, the 
mover of the same felt grieved, and withdrew from the church, 
and having many friends in Virginia, he succeeded in inducing 
many to follow his example, and with those seceders he organ- 
ized during the next year a church with tlie title of Republicaa 
Metliodists, which however soon became merged in the Unita- 
rian Baptjst, or Christian denomination, and thus lost its iden- 
tity, while the leader of the secession himself, at last lost his in- 
Hoence, and died in obscurity, 

At the above conference the presiding elder's office was es- 
tablished, for although the bishops had previously appointed pre- 
siding elders, it had been done without the action of the conferen- 
ces, and as some had objected to the usage of the bishops in this 
respect, a majority now fully eacctioned their doings, and for- 
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mally authorized their appointment in the future. Various other 
important rules were passed, and after a session of some days, 
the conferenca adjourned, having resolved to have another Geti- 
a four jeara from that time. 
n the sessions of the General Conferences of 1192-6, 
the Methodist preachers continued in their work of saving souls 
and forming Societies, gradually extending the borders of tlie 
thurch, and embracing within its fold entire states and the in- 
habited portions of the adjoining territories. A considerable 
foothold was obtained in Rhode Island, where the first Methodist 
sermon had been preached in Ciiarlestown in 1789. In 1T94, 
a church was erected in Warren, and was opened for worship 
on the 24th day of September of that year. A Society was 
also formed in Proviucetowii in 1195, and soon after, an 
attempt was made to build a church. The timber was pro- 
cured at a distance and brought to the place by water. In the 
meantime, persecution began to rage, and a collection of those 
hostile to the Methodists met io the night, and taking the most 
of the timber to the bottom of a large hill, they cat it to 
pieces and made a pen of iL They then procured a sailor's old 
hat, jacket and trowsere, and stuffing them so as to represent a 
man, they fastened the etfigy on the top of the pen, and then 
tarred and feathered it. These persecutions, however, did not 
diaconrage the merobers, but laying their plans anew, they pro- 
cured mors timber and soon built themselves a comfortable 
house of worship. 

The first Methodist church in Maine was erected in the town 
of EeadSeid in 1794-5. The first Society formed in New 
Hampshire was ia the town of Chesterfield in 1795, and the 
first circuit formed in Vermont was in 1796, and was called 
Vershire circuit ; and for the first lime in the history of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Societies were found to esist in all 
the United States. 

At the sesMon of the General Conference of 1796, there 
were one hundred and twenty ministers present. At this 
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conference it was agreed that the annual conferences, which 
had previously been called district conferences, should be 
reduced to six in number, and be called yearly conferences, as 
follows : New England, Philadelphia, Baltjmore, Virginia, South 
Carolina, and the Western Yearly Conferences. The Chartered 
Fund was also instituted, and after introducing a few changes 
in the discipline, the conference adjourned to meet in the 
year 1800. 

At the General Conference of 1800, Bishops Cote and As- 
bury presided, as they had done at the two previous ones : but 
Dr. Coke having received a very urgent call from the British 
Conference to labor more eepeciitlly for the benefit of the Wes- 
leyan Missions in the West Indies, and in Ireland, the General 
Conference with some regret consented to give up the doctor 
for a short time, and in reply to the British Conference, state, 
that in compliance with their request, " We have lent the 
doctor to you for a season, to return to us as soon as he con- 
veniently can, but at the farthest by the meeting of the next 
General Conference." To supply the doctor's lack of ser^'ice, 
Richard Whatcoat — who accompanied Doctor Coke in his first 
visit to America, and who had been ordained a deacon and an 
elder by Mr, Wesley in 1784 — was elected and ordained a 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

It was about this period that camp-meetings first began to 
be held. Although at present mostly confined to the Method- 
ists, they originated among the Presbyterians and Methodists 
under the labors of two brothers by the name of M'Gee, the 
one being a Presbyterian and the other a Methodist minister. 
In the year 1799, these two brothers set off on a tour from 
Tennessee toward the state of Ohio. On their way they stopped 
ftt a settlement on the Red River to alteud a sacramental occa- 
sion in a Presbyterian congregation, ' The Methodist brother 
was invited to preach by the pastor of the church. He con- 
sented, and was followed by his Presbyterian brother, and thee 
by another Presbyterian minister. Daring the preaching of 
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the latter, a woman in the congregation shouted aloud the 
praises of God. This shouting offended the pastor and the 
minister who was preaching when it took place, so that they anil 
another minister present left the house, but the two brotiiers re- 
mained, and such were the continued manifestations of the power 
of Ood, that the entire congregation was moved by the mighty 
invisible impulse. William M'Gee, the Presbyterian, felt such 
a shock of divine power, that not knowing what he did, lie left 
his seat and sat down on the floor, while John his brother sat 
trembling tinder a consciousness of the divine presence. Al- 
though expected to preach again, he arose, and told the people 
that his feelings would not allow him to do so, but exhorted 
them to surrender their hearts to the Lord. Such was the 
effect of this meeting, that the people came in crowds from the 
surrounding country to see and hear for themselves, the won- 
derful works of God. But as no house could contain the mui- 
titude, and the people wished to remain for several days, and 
accommodations for board, lodging, &c, could not be readily 
obtained, they saw the propriety of bringing provisions and 
bedding; and some built temporary huts or tents, as places of 
sheltT • and thus we see the bf-ginning of c'imp meetings — a 
precou ne s of crace w! ch hte bean bl sed to the conver 
s on of tens of tl o sands of s n ra and the sanet heat on of 
h ndreds of bel evers 

Tl e results of th s first camp meet ng cas illy co ene 1 
mducedtle n ste'sabo e naited to ^pfo nt a oth r a 1 1 11 
another in different parts of the country ; at each of winch, the 
power of God was displayed in the most wonderful manner, and 
it has been stated by an eye and ear witness of the scenes 
alluded to, that the people under the power of the Word f-'ll 
hke corn before a storm of wind ; and what added gieatly to 
the interest of such meetings, was the spirit of union and 
brotherly love exhibited by ministers and members of different 
denominations, for each other. Here the Presnitemn the 
Metliodiat, the BapUst, all cooperated heanily in the woik of 
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edged utility among tlie Methodists, that wliile the Presbyte- 
rians have long since discarded thero, as unauited to their mode 
of operation for the advancement of religion, the former have 
continued them in most parts of the country from year to year, 
and at||^ former time have camp-meetings been more freiiuent, 
better attended, or followed by raore beneficial results than at 
the present time. 

About this time also, Methodism began to take deep root 
in the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, where it had 
before been introduced by several zealous preachers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chnroli, and other Methodists from Eng- 
land ; but as the author intends to speak of Canadian Methodism 
in a separate section of this work, he will in this place only 
state, that at the period of which we are now treating, regular 
(arcuits were in existence in different parts of these provinces. 
(See Section XII.) 

In 1804, the fourth regular General Conference assembled 
in the city of BaUlmore. It was composed of the three bishops, 
Coke, Asbury, and Whatcoat, as presidente, and one hundred 
and twelve members. Among the most important acts of this 
conference was one establishing the Book Concern in the city 
of New York, there having previously been published a few 
Methodist books in Philadelphia, at which place the Book 
Concern was first located, but on a small scale. At this con- 
ference also, the bounds of the several yearly conferences were 
fixed and printed in the Book of Discipline, The British 
Conference having again requested the labors of Dr. Coke in 
behalf of their missions, he was permitted to go under the 
same restrictions as before imposed upon him — that he should 
return by the neit General Conference, 

As nothing very extraordinary transpired in the interim be- 
tween this and the succeeding General Conference of 1808, we 
pass to notice the proceedings of the latter, so far as matters 
of importance are concerned. 

The fifth General Conference assembled in the city of Balti- 
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more, Bishop Asbury being the only bishop present. Bishop 
Whatooat had died tvfo years previously, in the 71st year of 
Lis age, and Bishop Cuke, for certain reasons, had not found it 
convenient to leave bis work in Europe for the purpose of at- 
tending this conference. He, however, wrote to the conference 
expressing his willingness to come over and labor, and live and 
die with them, but that unless his services were necessary to the 
church in Ameiica, he preferred remaining where he thought 
they were more needed, and where he could render himself 
more useful. In accordance with these wishes, the conference 
adopted resolutions commendatory of their absent bishop, and 
consenting to his remaning in Europe until called to America 
by the General Conference ; or all the annual conferences. At 
tliia conference also, the Rev. Wm. M'Kendree was elected and 
consecrated a bishop ; and provision was made for a delegated 
General Conference, to be composed of one delegate for every 
five members of an annual conference. It was also resolved, 
that the General Conference should meet on the fiiBt day of 
May, 1812, and thenceforward on the first of May, once in four 
years perpetually. Jiestrictive rules were also adopted, which 
have remained the same as originally adopted till the present 
time, excepting the one which relates to the ratio of representa- 
tion. Aa the constitution and powers of the General Confer- 
ence will be referred to in a proper place, it will be unnecessary 
to enlarge upon the same in this section. 

The bishops at this conference were authorized — if they 
deemed it expedient to do so— to organize another annual con- 
ference, in addition to the seven already organized by the Gene- 
ral Conference. Accordingly, in 1810, the Genesee Conference 
was formed, embracing within ite bounds the whole of Central 
and Western New York, and the province of Upper Canada, 
which province Bishop Asbury visited in the year 1811. 
Crossing from the Indian village of St Regis to Cornwall in 
Canada, the bishop, after having been a dtizen of the United 
States since the independence of the same, and having lived 
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and preached in the colonies for a few years prior thereto, 
amounting in all to forty years, at length seta foot upon a soil 
protected by the flag of his native country, and it is no wonder 
that under such circumstances the old man should have 
" strange feelings corae over liim," 

The bishop proceeded up the province along the banks of 
the 8L Lawrence, and preached in most of the towns between 
Cornwall and Kingston. After preaching in the latter place, 
he re-crossed the river, or lake, to Sackett's Ilarbor, and soon 
after, in conjunction with Bishop M'Kendree, he attended the 
session of the Genesee Conference, which was held in Paris, 
Oneida County, New York, and on its adjournment, the bish- 
ops returned ^ain to their travels through the Connection, 
holding the conferences in Kentucky, and in Tennessee, and 
also in South Carolina. 



SECTION vn. 

The first delegated General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church assembled in the city of New York on the 
first of May, 1812. Bishops Asbury and M'Kendree were 
present, and presided alternately. There were ninety delegates 
in attendance. No bishop was elected at this conference, but 
several important rules in relation to local preachers were 
adopted, as also resolutions in regard to raising money for mis- 
sions, the publication of a monthly periodical, &e. &c,, and after 
a session of three weeks, the conference closed its labors ; and 
Boon after the adjournment, the United States declared war 
against Great ISritain, This unhappy event produced pernicious 
eftecta upon the inteiesta of true religion in the United States, 
■ind brought the Methodists in the States and in the Canadas 
into an unlncndly reUfion, and frequently into actual collisions 
with eath other In consequence of this state of things, tha 
American preacKra appointed this year to Canada, either oh- 
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lainud pcrmiasion to remain in the States, or having gone there, 
returned home. The Canadian preachers, who of course I'e- 
mained at their posts in Caoada, were also prevented from at- 
tending the sessions of the Geneaee Conference, to which they 
belonged, and were thus left to take care of themselves and 
their flock in the best way they could, during the war. 

In the yeiir 1813, a small secession from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Chuich took place iu Vennont, which resulted in tiie or- 
ganization of the "Keformed Methodist Church," The origi- 
nator of this secession was tlie Kev. Pliny Brett, a member of 
the New England Conference, who this year located, and suc- 
ceeded in luring (mm the church several local preachers, in the 
vicinity of Cape Cod, From thence he proci!eded to Vermont, 
and succeeded, through the assistance of Elijah Bailey, a local 
preacher in Readsboro', iu diawing off a number of Societies ia 
that town and vicinity, and after having called a general con- 
vention of all the disaffected ones, the Kev, Mr. Bailey was 
chosen President, the Reformed Methodists biicarae a distinct 
body, and Mr. Bailey became the apostle of the new movement. 
Many local preachers and exhortei's having joined them, they 
at one period in their history gave some promise of becoming 
quite a respectable denomination, having formed circuits in dif- 
ferent parts of Vermont, New York, and Canada, but like some 
other secessionists, they finally hecarae merged in other bodies 
disljnct from the above, so that at present the Reformed Meth- 
odists have scarcely an existence in any part of the United 
States or Canada, although at the time of their greatest pros- 
perity, tliey had five annual conferences, nearly a hundred 
preachers, and several thousand members. 

In the year 1814, the sad tidings reached the ahoi'es of Eu- 
rope and America, that Bishop Coke had departed this life. 
After having been more fully released from hie engagements to 
the American Connection, Dr. Coke gave his especial attention 
to the cause of missions in the British Connection, of which 
missions he had the superintendence. He at length resolved 
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to establisli a mission in British India, and in company with 
seven others, whom lie had selected as assistants, ho left England 
on the first of January. After heing absent about four months, 
and as the vessel which conveyed him neared the port of desti- 
nation, the doctor, while in his berth, was seized with a fit of 
apoplexy, and on opening the door of bis cabin in the morning, 
was found dead upon the floor. His body was consigned to 
the bosom of the great deep, with appropriate religious services 
by his surviving colleagues. Thus ended the life and labors of 
Bishop Coke, who, although having some enemies while he 
lived, had many warm friends, and who was himself the true 
friend of Methodism, in America, and in his native land, — a 
man whose life was entirely spent in the service of the church 
of God, and who, no doubt, exchanged the triab of this life for 
the inheritance of the sanctified in heaven. 

Before the s^ision of the next General Conference, a still 
greater calamity than the preceding one befell tlie Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This was nothing less than the death of 
the apostle of Methodism in America — ^Bishop Asbury — which 
occurred on the 31st of March, 1816, near Fredericksburg, in 
Virginia— -aged seventy years. His Jaealth, for several years, 
had been declining, in consequence of his constant exposure to 
heat and cold, and all the hardships and vicissitudes of an itin- 
erant life. His remains were finally deposited under the pulpit 
in a vault, in the Eutaw-street church, Baltimore. Thus per- 
ished the mortal enistence of a man, a Christian, a Chrisljan 
minister, and a truly apostolic bi'hop, who, duiing the forty-five 
years of his ministry in America, preached, probably, not far 
from twenty thousand sermons, and travelled not less than two 
hundred and seventy thousand miles — a distance equal to more 
than ten times the circumference of the earth ! 

In the year 1813, another secession from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church took place in Philadelphia, the subjects of it be- 
ing colored people. At an early period in the history of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, its ministers had taiien a lively 
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interest in the spiritual wellare of the colored people, whether 
bond or free. Under the preaching of these ministers, many 
hundreds and thousands of the African race were converted to 
God, and very generally gave good evidence of such conversion, 
by an upright course of conduct. Of those thus converted, 
a considerable number, possessing both gifts and giace, were 
licensed to exhort and preach, and a few had been orduined to 
the offices of deacon and elder. Among these last was Rich- 
ard Allen, a local preacher of Philadelphia, who had once been 
ft slave, but had procured his freedom, and had acquired wealth 
and influence among his colored friends. By the aid of the 
whites, the colored Methodists succeeded in building a neat and 
commodious church, and were regularly recognized as a Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and were placed under the pastoral 
charge of a white minister, stationed by the presiding Bishop 
of the Philadelphia Conference. For some years everything 
went on prosperously and harmoniously between the white and 
colored Methodists, but at length mutual distrust and dissalas- 
fection succeeded, which resulted in the distinct organiration of 
the " Afiican Methodist Episcopal Church," which has contin- 
ued to exist with more or less success till the present time. 
There were about one thousand pei'sons who seceded as above, 
and since that period they have increased to some fifteen or 
twenty thousand members, having congregations and churches 
in nearly all the cities and large towns of the free States where 
the colored people are numerous. 

In the year 1816, the second Delegated General Conference 
assembled in the city of Baltimore, Bishop M'Kendree, the only 
surviving bishop of the church, presiding. After being in s^- 
sion a few days, the Episcopacy was strengthened by the elec- 
tion and consecration to the office of bishop of the Revs. Enoch 
George, and Robert E. Roberts ; and after a harmonious ses- 
sion of twenty-four days, the conference adjourned. Several 
alterations of the Discipline were adopted at this conference, but 
as such alterations, and the reasons assigned for their adoption, 
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would occupy too much space in the body of this work, we are 
obliged to pass tliem over without further notice. 

In the year 1818, the Methodist Maganiue was resuscitated, 
after having lain dormant for a number of years. Joshiia Soule 
and Thomiis Mason, being the Book Ageola, were the publish- 
er and editors of the same. The year 1819 gave birth to the 
Wissionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Rev. 
Dr. Bangs had the honor of having presided at the meeting in 
the city of New York when such Society was fii'st organized. 
The bishops were subsequently elected as chief officera of the 
Society, Dr. Bangs being one of the Vice Presidents. 

During this latter year, also, there was a large secession of 
colored members from the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
city of New York. Tliis secession embraced fourteen colored 
local preachers, and nine hundred and twenty-nine members, 
including many Class Leaders, Stewards, and Exhorters. The 
principal cause of such secession was the refusal ou the part 
of the whites to employ colored men as travelhng preachers. 
They have alv^aya retained, however, a degree of love and affec- 
tion for the parent Church, which speaks well for their sincerity 
and piety. 

SECTION Tin. 

In 1820, the General Coufereuce again met in Baltimore, 
Bishops M'Kendree, George, and Roberts, being the presidents 
thereof. As difficulties liad existed for some time iu relation to 
the Societies in Upper and Lower Canada, there feeing English 
and American preachers appointed to both provinces by their 
res[)cetive conferences, and as these preachers sometimes came 
into collision with each other in their work, this General Con- 
ference appointed Rev. John Emory a delegate to attend the 
ensuing session of the British Conference and adjust all dif- 
ficulties ia relation to these matters. Accordingly at the 
proper time, Mr. Enuory went to England, and happily suc- 
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ceeded in bnngmg mattpra to a successful issue. The result of 
these negotiations was, that the lower province of Canada was 
fo be in future left to the cars of the English Conference, while 
the upper province was to be consigned to the exclusive care 
of the American Church. These measures were cordially as- 
sented to by the preachers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and the ministers appointed to churches or circuits in Lower 
Canada were shortly after witlidrawn. 

This General Conference also created a Dislrict Conference 
for tlie benefit of the local preachers in each district. The ob- 
ject of creating such Conference was to place all matters re- 
lating to them as a body as much as possible under their own 
jurisdiction and control. These meetings, however, did not 
answer tlie purposes for which they were intended, and after a 
few years a succeeding Greneral Conference repealed the clause 
by which they were created. 

Provision was also made at the conference of 1820, for the 
ratablishment of a separate branch of the Book Conceni to be 
located at Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Eev. Martin Ruter was 
appointed to the agency of the same ; while Rev. Nathan 
Bangs and T. Mason were appointed agents of the parent es- 
tablishment in New York. 

The year 1820 gave birth to another secession in the city of 
New York, of about three hundred members of the Church, 
headed by Eev, Wm. M. Stilwell, a travelling preacher in the 
New York Conference, at that time stationed in the city. The 
difficulty originated ia 1817, and grew out of the rebuilding of 
John-street church, and involved various questions of adminis- 
tration and other matters, which ended in the formation of an 
independent congregation. This new sect, however, did not 
flourish, but soon began to dwindle away, many of the mem- 
bers who had seceded seeking an asylum again in the old 
church which they had too hastaly left. 

The necessity of providing the means of education for the 
youth of our church began to be seriously felt throughout the 
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Connection, and during the j'ear 18 a d a few succeeding 
years various academic institutions we e o[ ened in New York 
find New England, for the educat on ot tl e ch Idren of Method- 
ist members. Institutions of a lilte character, and of a higher 
grade, have since been very generally founded in every part of 
the widely -extended field of Methodism. 

At the General Conft,renoe of IB24, the Reis Joshua Soule 
and Elijah Hedding w«r9 duly elected ind consecrat^^d biahops 
of the Methodist Ejiacopd Church '^unh had been the ex 
tension of the work ind contnued pruspeiity of the church, 
that two bishops in add t on to the former tiiree were thought 
to be necessarj, ind tha above inmistera were selected for thii 
important office. At this conference also the preachers labor- 
ing in Upper Canada were, at their own request, formed into 
an annual conference by themselves. They had, indeed, asked 
to be formed into an independent organization, with authority 
to elect their own bisbops : but the General Conference con- 
ceiving that it had not tlie power to sever the connection, 
merely allowed tiiem a separate Conference, whieli was after- 
wards presided over by the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as long as the connection continued to eaist. 

During the interval between this and the succeeding Gene- 
ral Conference, several important enterprises wore commenced ; 
one, the founding of Madison College in Uniontown, Pennsyl- 
vania, under the presidency of Rev. Henry B. Bascom ; another 
the establishment of the Christian Advocate, a weekly paper, in 
the city of New York. The first number of this well-known 
and extensively circulated periodiocal was issued on the 9th of 
September, 1826. In 1827 the Sunday School Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was oi^nized in New York, 
which from that period has been slowly and gradually gaining 
influence and strength, especially under its recent organization. 

The General Conference of 1 828, met in the dty of Pittsburgh, 
the five bishops being present and preading alternately. 
Among tie more important acts of this conference was one 
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wLicb, yielding to tlie importunities of the brethren in Canada, 
dissolved the compact existing between the Canada Conference 
and the General Conference in the United States ; and authorized 
one of the bishops to attend the Canada Conference in ils inde- 
pendent capacity, and ordain as bishop the pei'son who might 
be elected by the Canada Conference to that office. 

A great part of the session of this conference was occupied 
with the reception and reading of petitions, and in discussing 
matters referi'ed to in the same. These petitions' were sent up 
to the conference from a convention of piivate members and 
local preachers, who assembled in November, 1827, in Balti- 
more. The great object sought to be obtained by these and 
other petitioners was a representation of the local preachers 
and lay members in the councils of the church. For a num- 
ber of years, the question of lay delegation had been discussed 
in conventions, in conferences, in periodicals, aud in pamphlet?, 
by those who took an interest in the matter ; but as the great 
body of the preachers and people were decidedly opposed to 
such innovations, the General Conference had" not thought it 
proper to take the desired action. This refusal of the General 
Conference to grant the prayer of the members of the " Union 
Societies," as the petitioners were generally called, produced 
great dissatisfaction among them. From arguments and re- 
quests, they proceeded to harsher measures to accomplish their 
ends ; and it was at length found necessary by the authorities of 
the church in Baltimore where the disaffected mostly belonged, 
to call some of the leading ones among them to an account for 
disturbing the peace of the Societies. The trial of these per- 
sons resulted in their expulsion from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and their subsequent organimtion under the title of 
" Associated Methodist Reformers." 

As these matters all passed in review of this General Con- 
ference while listening to the petitions and remonstrances of 
the expelled and disaffected preachers, and the discussion eli- 
dtiMi thereby, a di^osition on the part of the members of 
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the conference Ttaa manifested to forgive past offences by 
Rutfioriang preachers to receive thtse who had been ex- 
pelled, and who desired to bo restored again into the bosom 
of tbe church, provided that a promise was given by the ex- 
pelled persona to desist from undue agitation of the matter. 
This disposition on the part of the Genera] Conference to heal 
dissensions, and restore to the privileges of the church these 
who had been excluded, does not appear to have been received 
with much favor by the reformers ; on the contrary, a very 
considerable secession took place not only in Baltimore, but in 
Hew York, Philadelphia, Pittsborgh, Cincinnala, and other 
plfices, where congregations were organized and ministers ap- 
pointed to the ehai^ thereof. 

The secession above referred to, finally resulted in the organ- 
ization of the " Methodist Protestant Church." In which the 
mrun features of Episcopal Methodism are rebuned, excepting 
the composition of the conferences, and the rejection of an 
Episcopal form of church government. The feelings of ani- 
mosity which so long existed between the two churches have, 
it is ta be hoped, given place to kindlier and more affectionate 
ones ; and it is by no means impossible, but that the ministers 
and members of both of these branches of the church, may yet 
see eye to eye, and again be embraced in the same fold. 

At this conference was formed the Oneida Annual Confer- 
ence, making in all nineteen annual conferences in the Con- 
nection, which were attended in rotat on h} the bishops of the 
church, who were, shortly after tl e 'idp rnme t of the Gene- 
rat Conference, reduced to four number bj tl e sudden death 
of Bishop George, who departed th s 1 fe Sta nton, Va., aged 
sixty-one years. Bishop Oeoi^e was a good man, and a truly 
apostolic bishop ; and his death was severely felt throughout 
the entire church. 

The most important events connected with the history of the 
church which occurred in the interval of the General Conferences 
of 1828, and 1832, were the establishment of a Seaman's Mis- 
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Fiak, D,D., who had the honor of being the first graduate 
of B, collegiate institution among the American Methodist 
preachers ; the Randolph Macon College, in Boydaton, Virginia, 
under the presidency of Stephen Olin, a graduate of Middle- 
bury College, Vermont, and at the present time, the highly 
popular President of Wesleyan University ;* and La Grange 
College, in La Grange, Alabama, under the presidency of Eev. 
Robert Paine. The establishment of these literary institutions, 
all in the course of a single year, gave good evidence that 
although the Methodist Episcopal Church had been for many 
years in an apparently dormant state in reference to education, 
she had now awakened in good eamesf, and was about to atone 
for past remissness by increased energy and zeal iu this impor- 
tant department of her work. 

The General Conference of 1833 met in the city of Philadel- 
phia on the 1st of May. At this conference two additional 
bishops were elected and consecrated, namely, James 0. An- 
drew and John Emory. Pleasures were taken at this confer- 

» Since the above waa writl«n, Stephen Olin, D.D., LL.D., de- 
parted this lifo in Middletown, Coun., on the 16tU August, 1851, greatly 
and deservedly regretted. 
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ence for the establishment of a mission itt Liberia, on tlia 
western coast of Africa; and in October of tliis year Rev. Mel- 
ville B. Cox sailed as a Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to that distant and benighted shore. But alas ! for all 
human calculations, he had scarcely entered on his field of labor 
before he became a victim to the malaria on the coast, and 
after a long siclsnesa with African fever, he fell in the arms of 
death on the 2Ist July, 1833, in the 33d year of his age. Hia 
dying words were — " Let thousands iall before AtHca be given 
up !" — memorable words, and worthy of the man ! 

During the year 1833, two other colleges were established 
under the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church : — 
Dickenson College, in Carlisle, Penn., of which Rev, John 1*. 
Durbin was appointed President, and Alleghany College, in 
Meadvillo, Penn., of which Martin Ruter, D.D. was appointed 
President A large and flourishing Seminary, in Lima, Living- 
ston Co., N. Y.,was also established in 1833, Dr, Samuel Luckey 
being its first Principal. 

In addition to the establishment of the Liberia Mission, and 
the sending out of five additional missionaries to fill the place 
of the departed Cox, another important mission was commenced 
in the distant territory of Oregon. The Flathead tribe of In- 
dians inhabiting that territory had heard in their native wilds 
of the white man's God, and had sent a deputation of- four of 
their principal men eastward, across the Rocky Mountains, to 
make the necessary inquiries about the Being whom the white 
men worshipped. The singular errand on which these Indians 
came, awalfened in the bosom of the Christian Church a strong 
desire to send to these heathen the Gospel of Jesus Christ. A 
call was made for volunteers, and in answer to that call, two 
young ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, announced 
their readiness to go. Accordingly, tbe Revs, Jason and Dan- 
iel Lee— uncle and nephew — were appointed missionaries to 
that far off field, and on the lOth of April, 1834, they com- 
menced their journey of over three thousand miles on horse- 
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back, and on the 28th of the following September, they tad 
the privilege of preaching the lii'st gospel sermon ever delivered 
in ttiat part of the country. The prospects of this mission were 
so flattering, that the Board of Missions, in 1836 and 1837, 
sent out large reinfurcemente for the benefit of the same. This 
mission still exists, and although all the good has not been ef- 
fected which was desired, and hoped for among the Indians, 
yet the mission has proved a great blessing to that part of the 
land, especially since it began to be settled by a white popula- 
tion. 

In 1835, a mission was establbhed in Rio Janeiro, and Bue- 
nos Ayres, in South America, the Rev, Fountsun E. Pitts, of 
the Tennessee Conference, being appointed a missionary to that 
field. Through bis labors, and those of his successor, Rev. Dr. 
Dempster, a small hat flourishing Society has been formed, and 
a handsome and commodious church has been erected in the 
latter city. 

During the year 1835, the church lost two of her bishops by 
death, namely : William M'Kendree, the senior, and John 
Emory, the junior bishop, the former having filled the of&eo 
for twenty-seven years, and the ifitter only since the previous 
General Conference. Bishop M'Kendree vias seventy-eight years 
of age at the time of his death — he had served the church f^th- 
fully, and was much beloved by both preachers and people. 
His last dying words were, " All is well ;" 

" Ifot a cloud doth arise 
' To darken my skies, 
Or hide for a moment 
My Lord from ray eyes." 

Bishop Emory was coijiparativeiy a young man, being only 
forty-seven years of age at the period of bis sudden and un- 
timely death. For twenty-five years of his life he had been a 
Methodist preacher, and had filled some of the highest and 
most responsible offices in the church previously to his being 
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elected bishop, and during tha short time he filled the latter 
office, he gave evidence of his fitness for " the work of a hishop," 
and promised great usefulness to the church in that important 
capacity, but on the 16th of December, 1835, while on his way 
to Baltimore, his horse ran away with him, and he was thrown 
from his carriage, and received such a wound on the head, as 
caused his death on the evening of the same day. Being de- 
prived of his senses, the only word he was heard to say before 
he died, was " Araen 1" 



SECTION IX. 

The General Conference of 1836, assembled in the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. At this conference, three additional bishops 
were elected, namely, Rev. Beverly Waugh, Eev, Thomas A, 
Morris, and the Bev. Wilbur Fisk. The two former being 
present, were consecrated, but the latter being absent in Eu- 
rope, was simply advised of bis eieclJon. He, however, after 
his return to the United States, declined accepting the appoint- 
ment, preferring to remain at the head of the Wesloyan Uni- 
versity. 

The great and exciting topic of discussion at this conference 
was that of slavery. For a number of years the public mind 
had been called up to the subject of slavery as existing in tha 
United States, and to the duty of immediate emancipation. 
The advocates of the immediate abolition of slavery in the Gen- 
eral Conference, had been elected delegates by their respective 
annual conferences, with strict reference to their opinions on 
this subject Among the most able of these advocates was the 
Rev. Orange Scott, of the New England Conference, who lost 
BO opportunity of introducing at suitable times during the ses- 
sion, this — to him — all-important subject. Eloquent and able 
as he was acknowledged to be, he met a staunch opponent in 
the Rev. "W. Winans, of the Mississippi Conference. ' At length 
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i^f a atofmy and lengthy discu^ion of the subject, pro and 
eon, the conference passed resolutions eondemaatory of modern 
aboliUonisDi, so called. These resolutions were carried by a 
large raajority of the delegates, while a small but respectable 
minority not only yoted against their passage, but opposed 
them otherwise, as fer as they could. 

This General Conference made provision for the publication 
of several additioaal weekly periodicals. Several new confer- 
ences were also formed, and among the latter the Black River 
Conference, so called, because the Black River — an important 
stream in Northwestern New York, emptying into Lake Onta- 
rio near Sacketl's Harbor — runs nearly through the centre of 
it. Several important alterations were also made in the disci- 
pline, and the conference, having completed its work, adjourned 
after a session of four weeks, to meet again in Baltimore, May 
1st, 18-iO. 

After the adjournment of the General Conference of 1836, 
the anti-slavery excitement continued not only to exist, but to 
increase in intensity, especially in the New England States, and 
ia the western part of the State of New York ; but while tha 
church was thus convulsed from centre to circumference, sha 
did not forget her appropriate duty of sending the gospel to 
distant lands. During the interval between this and the suc- 
ceeding General Conference, several talented and useful mission- 
aries were sent out to different parts of the world, under the 
direction of the missionary board of managers. Among those 
thus sent out during the above period, were the Eev. Daniel P. 
Kidder, as missionary to Kio de Janeiro, accompanied by a 
male and a female teacher ; Rev, John Dempster, of the Black 
River Conference, to Buenos Ayres ; Eev. John Seys, of the 
Oneida Conference, to Liberia ; Rev. J. B. Barton, of the Geor- 
gia Conference, to the same field ; Rev. Squire Chase, of tha 
Black River Conference, to I^beria, to assist Br. Seys, who Lav- 
ing returned to America for the benefit of his health, on his 
letam to Africa was accompanied by his friend and eoUeagua 
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same field ; Doctor S. M. E h as i bj- K J. Kur- 
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benefit of the colored race All h p rs to he coast 

of Africa, as above, after then- arrival, were moro or less pros- 
trated by disease, while undergoing the process of acclimation, 
and one of their number, ahorfly after his arrival, fell asleep in 
the arms of death, with the hope in possession of a glorions res- 
urrection from "Afrie's burning plains." In 1837, Dr. Ruter, 
president of Alleghany College, and two other preachers, were 
appointed missionaries to Texas — at tliat time an independent 
State by ilself. These missicmaries, being abundantly success- 
ful in that distant field of labor, were soon followed by others 
who assisted tbem in planting the standard of the cross in dif- 
ferent portions of Texas. The year 1836 witnessed the estab- 
lishment of the first German Mission in America, for the bene- 
fit of the German population. It was commenced in Cincin- 
nati, and was placed under the charge of Rev. William — now 
Doctor — Nasi, a young native German preacher, of sound edu- 
cation, and deep piety. This was the be^nning of a great and 
glorious work among the Germans, thousands having since that 
time been converted, and added to the church in different parts 
of the United States, and from among these, scores of pious, 
intelligent Methodist preaehere have been rawed up, some of 
whom have since gone to ihfiir faiherlami, to preach a spiritual 
gospel. In 1S38, a mission for the benefit of tlio French pop- 
ulation WHH esf abllshed in the city of New Yorli, under the care 
of Kev. Mr. Williamson, a native Frenchman. This mission, 
in consequence of the prejadicis of the Roman Catholic French 
and others, baa not succeeded as it otbenvise would have done, 
Vut has, notwitfistsnding, done much good. 

During the latter part of the year 1839, the Certlinary of 
Method'mm. was celebrated with h1! due solemnity in all parts 
of the Methodist Connection in Europe and Aroeriea. The 
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fiist Methodist Society having been formed in London in No- 
vember of 1739, a hundred years had thus transpired since the 
"eight or ten persons came to Mr. "Wesley," and with him 
formed the reproached band of Methodists. Duiing the lapse 
of a century, God had done great things for this people ; the 
small one had become a thousand ; more tban a million of 
members, and three millions of adherents, had shared in the 
blessings of a gospel which declares a free and pull salvation 
to the lost sons and daughtei's of men. The 25tli day of No- 
vember was accordingly set apart as a day of thanksgiviug and 
rejoicing before the Lord. Sermons were preached in all parts 
of (he land — collections were made, free-will thank-offerings 
were presented to God for the benefit of his Church, and more 
tban half a million of dollars were raised for missions, educa- 
tion, and the worn-out preachers, and the widows and orphans 
of deceased ministers. 

The General Conference of 1840, met in Baltimore — the 
bishops of tlie church all being present. There were also sev- 
eral distinguished visitors from England and the Canadas, 
among whom may be named the Rev. brethren Newton, Sttn- 
son. Harvard, Eichey, John and E, Ryerson. Several impor- 
tant alterations were made in the Book of Discipline at this ses- 
sion ; the subject of slavery was also introduced, and discussed 
in ail iig, various aspects, but without arriving at any point 
whereby the growing agitation in the church eoidd be quelled, 
and after a session of five weeks, the conference adjourned, to 
hold its enoning session in the city of New York, on the fiiit 
ofM,iy, 1844. 

After the adjournment of the Genera! Conference of 1840, 
the anti slavery excitement in the cbuveh asenmed a new 
phase. Hithprto the abolitionists so called, had been satisfied 
with complaints, petitions, illsc., to the general and annual con- 
ierences, but many of them now began to evince a desire to 
leave the church andfuim independent organiz.itions among 
themselves, or join such other esisting brauches of the church 
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as favored their peculiar views in relation to slavery. That tha 
reader may more fully understand the state of feeling then 
existing on this subject, and the partial results of the anti- 
slavery movement as it relates to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the author will give a brief history of the same in the 
form of extracts, from a work entitled the " CHUitCHHa and 
Sects of the United States," written by the author, 

"On the introduction of Methodism into the Southern por- 
tion of the American provinces, many of those mho sought 
admission to the fellowship of the Societies were slaveholders, 
and as some of them at least, were so involuntarily, having 
come into possession of slaves by inheritance or hequeat, and 
not having the legal power to manumit them even if they de- 
sired to do so, it was not thought proper to debar those who, 
in all other respects, gave evidence of sincerity and piety, from 
the privileges of the Societies ; consequently, although there 
existed a rule of discipline against slaveholding, many masters 
were received, and in the course of time slaveholding ministers 
were even allowed to preach. In the year 1784, through the 
advice of Bishop Coke, stringent rules were adopted by the 
conference which organized the church, against slavery and 
slaveholding ; and among these rules, one which required every 
elaveholding member to emancipate his slaves within the period 
of five years at most, or if the slave was under twenty years of 
age, when he should arrive at the age of twenty-five ; likewise 
that all children born thereafter should be free from their birth. 
In order to bring these rules into practical operation, the slave- 
holding members were required to execute deeds of manumis- 
sion within twelve months or be expelled from the church. 
Such, however, was the strong hold which slavery had already 
obtained, that it was found impossible by the preachers to en- 
force the rules, and at the succeeding conference the rules were 
suspended, and remained so until the year IY96. At the con- 
ference of this latter year, rules were adopted requiring official 
memhers of the church who held slaves to emancipate them ; 
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of slavery was attended with considerable difficulty and embar- 
rassment. From the year 1830 to the year 1344, no new rules 
on tie subject of slavery were adopted by tie General Confer- 
ence, Meanwhile a large number of the travelling preachers 
in the Southecu States had become possessed of slaves, some 
by purcha^, some by bequest, and others by marrying slave- 
holding ladies. While slavery was thus being introduced mora 
and more into the body of the ministry, many, perhaps a 
majority of the ministers and members in the non-slaveholding 
states and conferences, were ignorant of the true stat f th g 
in the South, and little imagined that there m act lly 
thousands of slaveholding members, and scores, if t h 1 i 
of slaveholding ministers id the Soutliern po t n f th 
church. 

"About the year 1833, the great anti-slavery tem nt 
commenced in the fTorth. Ministers of different religious de- 
EominatJons had their attention directed to the existence of this 
evil in the nation and in the churches. Sermons were preached 
and lectures delivered on the subject. Anti-slavery societiea 
were formed, and anii-slavery periodicals were > 
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The attention of the entire nation was soUcitetl to a conaidem- 
tJoE of the subject. The ministers and members of the Method 
ist Episcopal Church began to examine the true relation 
which slavery held to the religious body of which they formed 
a part. A few zealous ministers began lecturing and preaching 
on the subject, and a paper waa established in the city of New 
York for the ostensible purpose of showing forth in all its va- 
"'ed features the abominations of slavery. Tbis paper, "Zion's 
Watchman," estaiblished in 1835, being edited by a Methodist 
minister, and being patronized by thousands of Methodist 
members, created an intense abhorrence of the entire system 
of slavery, and an active personal opposition to all its apologists 
and abettors. The conservative portion of the church in the 
North opposed the measures of the abolitionists, as the anti- 
slavery men were then generally called, but in spite of all 
attempts to quell excitement on the subject, the agitation stil] 
continued. Petitions and memorials were presented by hun- 
dreds to the annual and genera! conferences. These petitions, 
in many cases, were received unwillingly, in some cases not at 
all, but still the flame spread wider and rose higher, until tba 
very existence of the church waa threatened. SeSessions be- 
came frequent; thousands of (hitherto) worthy members had 
left the church of their eai'ly choice on account of ifcs connection 
with slavery, and thousands of othera were only retwned by 
the hope that action would be had upon the subject by the 
General Conference" (of 1844.) 

Among the most zealous and prominent of the Northern 
abolitionists, were the Rev, Orange Scott, George Storrs, Le 
Eoy Sunderland, Jotham Horton, Cyrus Prindle, Luther Lee, 
and Lyndon King, all being members of annual conferences. 
Mr. Sunderland was the editor of the paper above alluded 
to, but as it advocated the immediate and unconditional 
emancipation (f all the slaves, especially those held by mem- 
bers of the Jlethodist Church, or the expulsion of those slave- 
holders from the church, and the enactment of rules absolutely 
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While soma, as betore stated m the extract made, were wait 
ing with patience the acts of the General Conference of 1844, the 
leading ones among the abolitionisis were devising the organiza- 
tion of a new church, which would harmonize more perfectly 
with their views in regard to the subjects alluded to. But be- 
fore the organization of the new church, large numbers had 
withdrawn in different parts of New York and New England, 
and it was no doubt confidently expected by the leading seces- 
sionists that if a church based on anti-slavery and non-episeopa! 
principles could be formed, not only the greater part of those 
who had left tiie Methodist Episcopal Church would unite in 
it, but that tens, if not hundreds of thousands of those who 
had not aa yet withdrawn, wouid eventually do so. Accord- 
ingly, in 1843, a call was issued for a convention of abolitionists 
favoi'able to the organization of a Methodist Church that 
should be free from slavery and Episcopacy. This convention 
met in the city of Utica, N. Y. on the 31at day of May, 184-3, 
and after some days' deliberation they succeeded in organizing 
the Methodist Wesleyan Church in the United States. The 
members who composed this convention were not all ministers 
or members of the Methodist Epiaeoftal Church, nor had they 
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sll been such. Large numbers were in attendance from the 
Reformed MetLodist, tte Met!i<xli3t Protestant, and Independ- 
ent Methodist Chtirobea; these all united together, and the re- 
sult was the formatioQ of six annual conferences, with about 
three hundred preachers (mostly local) and a reported member- 
ship of about six thousand. 

Candor reciuires us to state that however promising the 
aflains of this church roight have been at the time of its organ- 
ization, it has not succeeded according to the hopes and ex- 
pectations of its friends and adherents, in gaining a very large 
membership ; indeed so far as we can learn by information, and 
our own observation, this branch of the Methodist Church, 
especially in the east and north, is rapidly on the decline. 
This is to be attributed mainly, perhaps, to the decease or de- 
fection of some of the most prominent ministers who headed 
the secession movement. Orange Seott, of whose piety and 
sincerity we cannot reasonably doubt, after having fought man- 
fully for the Wesleyan Church, and who, in fact, was the lead- 
ing spirit among them, has been called to the spirit world- 
Mr. Sunderland has not only ceased to be a minister, but has 
become a complete visionary and an abettor and agent of the 
"Spiritual Knockinge!" Mr. Horton has recently returned to 
the church he left, and so with some other ehoiee spirits, who, 
having tahen a false step, have magnanimity enough to ac- 
knowledge and retrace the same. Mr. King and others 
having tried the new ship awhile and found it not suitable for 
theii accommodation, have long since left it, and sought for 
better accommodations somewhere else. 

This secession, however, and the state of the public mind at 
the North, was not without its influence on the composi- 
tion and action of the next General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The Northern preachers and members 
had reason to fear that unless something was at least attempted 
on the part of the supreme council of the church to free the 
latter from the slave power and inSuence, the church at the 
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North would be rent into fragmenfa. Such was the state of 
things when the time for the next session of that body had 
arrived. 

SECTION S. 

The General Conference of 1844, assembled in the city of 
New York. The bishops present were Soule, Hedding, Waugh, 
Morris, and Andrew. Bishop Roberts — the senior bishop of 
the church since the death of Bishop M'Kendree — had, since 
the last session, beeu called to his reward. He died at his 
residence in Lawrence County, Indiana, in the 66th year of his 
age, and the forty-second of his ministry, on the 26th of March, 
1843. The continued extension of the work and the decease 
of Bishop Koberts, made it necessary to elect two additional 
bishops, and the choice fell on Rev. Leonidas L. Hamline and 
Eev. Edmund S. Janes. 

This conference, in some respects, was the most important, 
so far as the results of its acts are concerned, of any conference 
which had ever been held since the one which organized the 
church in 1784, The reader will bear in mind the state of 
public feeling in the North in relation to the subject of slavery in 
the church, and that under this state of feeling the conference 
had assembled from all parfa of the country to legislate on the 
affairs of the church. 

At an early period in the session, it became apparent that 
there would be a conflict not only between the ultra-pro- 
slaveryism of llie South, and the ultra-abolitionism of the 
North, but between the former and the conservative portion of 
the delegates from the northern, middle, and western portions 
of the church. 

After a few days of the session had passed away, an appeal 
was presented by the Eev. Francis Harding, formerly a member 
of the Baltimore Annual Conference, who had a short time 
previously been located without his consent, in consequence of 
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his connection with slavery. Mr. Harding was a young man 
■who had been admitted to the travelling ministry but a few 
years before, and after being thus admitted, contracted mar- 
riage with a slaveholding lady, by which he became the norainai, 
if not the actual owner of slaves. The Baltimoro Conference, 
although situated in slaveholding territory, had never favored 
the holding of slaves by travelling preachers, but had occupied a 
conservative position in relation to tbe slaveholding principles 
and practices in the more soutliern portion of the work, and 
the ultraism of the North. They accordingly required Mr. 
Harding, as a condition of retaining his memberatip among 
tbem, to emancipate his slaves according to the laws of the 
state of Maryland, which he refusing to do, was deprived of 
his memberahip in the annual conference. To this action of 
tbe conference, he demurred ; hence his appeal. When the case 
came before the General Conference for a re-hearing, it was 
evident that ttere existed much excitement on the subject, both , 
among the Northern and Southern preachers. A storm began 
to gather, the Northern delegates, almost to a man, were for 
dismissing the appeal : the Southern delegates, just as unani- 
mously and decidedly, were in favor of sustaining the appeal, 
and reinstating the appellant. After a lengthy and warm debate 
on the subject, the moment for decision arrived ; a deathlike 
stjilness pervaded the asuembly, as each delegate's name was 
called, and he answered yea or nay. After counting the votes, 
it was found that there was a large majority in favor of dis- 
missing the appeal, and the action of the Baltimore Conference 
was sustained. This, however, was but the "beginning of the 
end;" for while this cause was pending, it came to the knowl- 
edge of some of the Northern dek-gates, that Biahop Andrew, 
then p t nd p esiding altern.itely with the other bishops 
over tl d 1 b t ns of the conference, had recently comp 
into th p ss ss n f slaves in a manner similarly to Mr. Hard- 
ing — by m nage Upon being interrogated on the subject, 
,he b hop and dly acknowledged all the iacts in the case. 
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Whereupon, the subject was brought formally before the body 
for adjudication. After an exceedingly stormy and protracted 
debate, lJ»e General Conference passed a resolution, the sub- 
stance of which was, that it was the sense of the conference, 
that Bishop Andrew should desist from exercising the functions 
of the episcopacy, until such time as he had released himself 
from the embarrassment arising from his connection with sla- 
very. Against this action of the conference, the Southera 
delegation entered a warm protest, which had been drawn up 
by Dr. Bascom of Kentucky. It was signed by fifty-three 
members from the Southern States, and by seven from the 
Middle States, in behalf of thirteen annual conferences. In 
this lengthy document they protested against the acts of the 
majority in the case of Bishop Andrew : 1st. As being extra 
judicial ; aa being both vvitbout law, and contrary to law, and 
2d. As being subversive of the union and stability of the 
church, because it involved a departure from the comprotrase 
iaw of the church in relation to slavery, and asserting in the 
plainest terms, that if the compromise law were repealed, or 
allowed to remain a dead letter, the South could not submit, 
and the division of the church was absolutely necessary. 

To this protest, Doctors Durbin, Peck, and EUiott, presented 
a lengthy reply, which was read to the conference, and ordered 
to be spread on the Journal, by a vote of 116 yeas to 16 nays. 
The reply, in forcible terms, reviews the action taken on Bishop 
Andrew's case, and denies most emphatically that any law of 
the church has been violated, or that any injusljce has been 
done to the bishop or to the Southern portion of the church. 
In the reply, they quota the law on the subject, which reads aa 
follows : " When any travelling preacher becomes an owner of 
a slave or slaves by any means, ha shall forfeit his ministerial 
character in our church, unless he execute, if it be practicable, 
a l^al emancipation of such slaves, conformably to the laws 
of the state in which he lives." This law, it was alleged, 
covered the case of Bishop Andrew, and aside from this law, 
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it was claimed as an admitted fact, that he wos elected to the 
episcopacy in preference to more gifted ministers, because of 
his uot being a slaveholder, and that being elected under such 
circumstances and with the expectation of his remaining free 
from all connection with that evil, he had no right to embarrass 
his administcation by voluntaiily connecting himself with sla- 
very as an owner by marriage, or in any other manner. 

The reply failed to convince the minority of the propriety of 
the proceedings ia the above case. Indeed, before the reply 
had been read, a division of the church had been determined 
upon by the Southern delegation, and there appeared no dispo- 
wtion on their part to prevent the threatened disruption, unleaa 
Bishop Andrew was unconditionally reinstated in his office. 
The majority could not agree to this, and as division or separa- 
tion was by both parties nov^ deemed inevitable, it was thought 
best, that if they must part, it should be done in peace. Ac- 
cordingly, a plan of separation was agreed upon, the substance 
of which was, that Conferences and Societies on, or near the 
line separating the slaveholding from the non-slaveholding 
states, might elect to which portion of the church they would 
adhere, and that when such election was formally made, they 
should be considered as an integral portion of that church to 
which they adhered, and that the oUier church should not in 
any manner interfere with such Conferences or Societies after 
such election had been determined, neither should either portion 
invade the territory of the other, by appointing preacher to 
labor therein. 

It was also stipulated and agreed, that the funds of the 
church, consisting principally of the Book Concerns and Char- 
tered Fund, should be divided between the two bodies, according 
to the number of preachers in each ; Provided the several 
annual conferences by a constitutional majority of three fourths 
of all the members should concur in removing the sixth re- 
strictive rule, which declares that the General Conference 
"shall not appropriate the produce of the Book Concern nor 
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of the Chartered Fund to any purpose, other than fur the hene- 
fit of the travelling, superaumerary, superannuated, and worn- 
out preachers ; their wives, widows, and childi'en." 

Having adopted the above articles of agreement, and re- 
quested the bishops to lay the same before the annual confer- 
ences, afier the completion of their business, and an arduous 
session of six weeks, the General Conference adjourned to meet 
again in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on May 1st, 
1848. 

After the adjournment of the General Conference of 1844, 
a general anxiety existed in the Korth, East, and West, in rela- 
tion to the course which would be pursued by the Southern 
preachers generally, in regard to the separation. Hopes wera 
entertained by many, that after the delegates had gone home, and 
had coolly reflected upon the matter, they and their constituents 
would finally conolnde to prevent, if possible, a final separation 
of tbe two portions of the church. These hopes, however, were 
doomed to disappointment. Soon after the return of the 
Southern delegates, a mode of action was announced by them 
to produce the disruption which they had so loudly threatened, 
and confidently predicted. A convention of Southern ministers 
was called by these delegates to meet in Louisville, Kentucky, 
on the 1st of May of the next year. At this convention, the 
proceedings of the Southern delegates in the General Conference 
were sanctioned, and it was decided that a separation of the 
church was not only desirable, but unavoidable, and arrange- 
ments were made for holding a General Conference of ths 
Southern church in May, 1846. Accordingly, during the course 
of the year 1845, at the sessions of the several annual con- 
ferences which adhered to the Church South, delegates were 
chosen to represent them in said General Conference. When 
the time arrived for the session of the latter, and after the 
opening proceedings by Bishop Andrew, Bishop Soule, the 
senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, gave in his 
adherence to the Church South, and two additional bishops 
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were subsequently elected, namely. Capers and Paine. The 
separatists made no material alterations in the discipline, and 
Buch as were made, were rendered necessary by their local 
circumstances. Commissioners were appointed by this cou- 
ference to treat with the Book Agents and others, in relafion 
to the d on of the church funds, and Dr. Pierce of Georgia 
was appo ted a. delegate to tbe G-eneral Conference of tie 
Meth dist Episcopal Church, to be held in 1848. The name 
of the new oi^nization was declared to be " The Methodist 
Ep s op I Church South ," and aft^r having completed their 
bu s tl ey adjourned to meet m four years, namely. May 
1 t 1850 

Th see the largest protestint body in the United States 

t d r from east to wett, beciiise of the pro-slavery ism 

f th portion, and the anti5\-i\eryiam of th th f 

1th £,1 t! e action of the majority, m the oases of M H d 
d B h p Andrew, were the immedjate and apf t ca 

f I t n, yet as every reader will see, the i 1 1 

b k f y such action. It existed in the fixed d le t n 

f th S th to have slaveholding ministers and b h p t II 
hazards ; and the equally fixed resolutjon of tbe North, to 
keep the episcopacy and the travelling ministry, as fiir as possi- 
ble, free from the accursed evil. 

Afljjr the adjournment of the General Conference of the 
Church South — as indeed since the General Conference of 
1844 — a violent controversy was carried on in all the religious 
papers of the two churches in relation to the action of the re- 
spective portions of the church. The entire connection, both 
north and south, was greatly agitated. This is especially true 
in regard to the Conferences and Sodeties on, or near the line 
of separation. As it was for the interests of the Church 
South, to gain as large a membership as possible, the most un- 
justifiable means were resorted to by a portion of her ministry, 
to draw off as many as possible front the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, One of the leading separatists, Wm. A. Smith, of 
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Vii^nia, held public meetings from place to place along the 
line, and in the grossest and most offensive manner impugneii 
the motives of the majority. As might be expected, he, and 
other spirits of congenial nature, succeeded in drawing off some 
from their allegiance to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
while the great mass of the members in the free, and many of 
those in the border slave states, retained their attachment foi 
the authority and ministry of the Northern church. 

Meanwhile, the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church) 
in accordance with the instruction of the General Conferenca 
of 1844, submitted to the several annual conferences, the reso- 
lutions of the former body in relation to the proposed alteration 
or suspension of the sixth restrictive rule before alluded to, so 
as to allow a division of the funds of the church, according to 
the plan of separation adopted by the conference of 1844, 
But although the presiding bishops at these conferences gener- 
ally advised a concurrence of the latter in the recommendation 
of the General Conference, it was found when all the votes 
were counted that the constitutional majority of three fourths 
had not been obtained in favor of the measure. The whole 
number of votes given on this subject was 3,185 ; the number 
of votes in favor of the alteration was 2,135 ; against it, 1,070 ; 
thus showing a deficiency of 253 votes to constitute the required 
three fourth majority. While therefore a majority of the ministers 
were in favor of dividing the fiiods, yet as the constitutional 
majority had not been obtained, it became impossible for the 
agents at the North, legally to divide the same. Various were 
the causes which operated to prevent the obtaining of the 
requisite number of votes. The most of the preachers at the 
North, believed the South to have manifested a disposition to 
perpetuate the institutions of slavery, and to incorporate the 
same into the episcopacy and ministry, for the purpose of ho 
perpetuating the evil. They were also aware of the ungentie- 
manJy course pursued by some of the leading Southern minis- 
ters in fomenting divisions and strife along the border ; that 
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the South had, in fact, already violated the agreement made at 
the General Conference of 1844 by the above course. But the 
chief reason which induced so many to give an adverse vote on 
the subject, was a belief that the General Conference had 
transcended its authority in consenting to a separation of the 
South from the North, and much more so, in making provision 
for the same in the plan mutually agreed upon. Others, again, 
indulged a hope that if the South were denied a share in the 
funds of the church, the Southern preachera might be induced 
to retrace their steps, and consent to remdn under the juris- 
diction of the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. It is proper also to remark, that many of the 
ministers who voted fw the alteration, did so, not because they 
thought the South were entitled legally or morally to any 
portion of the funds of the church, or that they acknowledged 
the power of the Generri Conference to rend the church in 
twain, but they were anxious that the slaveholding conferences 
and miniatera should form a separate connection, bo as to free 
the rTorthern Church as much as possible from the stain of 
slavery, and if dividing the funds would induce them to do so, 
they were more than willing they should have a pro-rata share ; 
they would prefer even to give them the whole rather than 
remain in connection with them. To use the language of one 
who thus voted, they " were willing the South should go ; 
and if need be, pay them for going," 



SECTION XI. 

Thus matters remained at the opening of the General Con- 
ference of 1848 in the raty of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. At 
this conference were present Bishops Hedding, Waugh, Morris, 
Hamline, and Janes ; Bishops Soule and Andrew having ad- 
hered to the Southern Church as before stated. Several distin- 
guished visitors were present ; and among the latt«v was Uie Kev. 
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Dr. Dixon, the representative of tbe British Wesleyan Conferenco 
in England, and Drs. Richey and Green, and Kev. John Rjer- 
son of tho Canada Conference. Dr. Pierce, tlie delegate of the 
Church South, was also present, hut the co f fu d o 

recognize hirn in his official capacity as del L J lly 

invited him to a seat among them as a m te f h osp I 
Bishop Souls was also present a portion f h m b w 
not recognized in his Episcopal capacity, h i I day 
of the session Bishop Soule sent a comm n & n to he n 
ferenee, request ng th t f tl ew eanj harges agfunst him for 
hia administrat n d n g the tw y rs after the former Gen- 
eral Conference n I h conn ti n th the Church South, 
these chaises m gl t be e t ted he h pp tu ty 

of defending h m If The f How n d y th t ted 

that Bishop So 1 ha no- mtl 1 wn fr th h I th 
General Confe n e uld e e n eo ! t 1 uth y 

over him. Tl e we al p nt as c f the 

Church Soutl tl Re Drs G n Early T d P 

C. B, Parsons, who pret dafmtl to p U d 
vision of the funds of the hu ] Th I as ba^ d upon 
the action of the previ Gn ICf asUk nto 

conaderation, and whil tl nf ly t f 133 to 9 

declared the plan ofspatntobenll d Jb 
uneonatitutional, at the ra t m u I a t d to 

divide the funds with the South, if it could be 1 lly I con 
Etitutionally done ; but as the requisite ra j tj h I 

conferences had not been obtained, it was d 1 1 th I es 
that they had not the power so to divide it. They, however, 
passed resolutions to the fullowing effect ; That the Book Agents 
in New York be authorized to ask the opinion of enjinent legal 
connsel, whether they could legally and const t t onall sul mit 
the matter to a Board of Arbitration to be chosen by both 
parties, and if the opinion of said counsel wat t! at su h arbi- 
tration would be legal, the agents were further a itl onzed to 
eubniit such claims to such Board, and ib le the dec s on of ' 
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ihe same ; or if the Southern Comraissionera should Oi 
a civil prosecution tlje agcnU were authorized to refer the 
whole matter to arbiters under the direction of the court hefore 
which the case might be brought. Thus matters remaned at 
the close of the General Conference of 1848 ; and since that 
period actions have been commenced before the United States 
District Courts in New York and Pennsylvania, for a division 
of the funds of the Book Concern and Chartered Fund, but as 
yet neither claim has been decided by the Court,* 

We have thus endeavored to give the reader an impartial 
and connected account of the division of the church, and of the 
causes which led to the same ; and the intelligent and disin- 
terested will be able to judge of the policy of both branches of 
the church in relation to slavery. They will perceive that 
while the settled policy of the Northern branch is to discoun- 
tenance that evil, especially among its members, the policy of 
tie South is to perpetuate both in State and Churcli what Mr. 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism, pronounced to be " the sum 
of all viUanies," It is true, there are still a few slaveholders 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church who reside in alaveholding 
territory, but the policy of the church in relation to such is, 
not to justify them in sustaining such a reJation irrespective of 
circumstances, but to induce them, as soon as it can be dona 
with jusijce to the slave, and safety to themselves, to emanci- 
pate them accordingly as the laws will admit. 

• Since the abOTe waa written, the Southern claim on the Eook 
Concern Iraa been argued before the United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York, Judge rCelson presiding. After 
bearing; the argument the court ndilsed a settlement by arbitration, 
or soma other way. ITie Boot Agents having the power, according to 
tlieir Instructions to make a proposal for an arbitration, did so ; but 
the Southern Commiaaioners would not consent to the same, unless the 
Agents would proviouily admit their right to a division of the funds, 
and would sulmit only the question — How much they were entitled 
to ? — to the decision of the Beferees, To this of course tlie Agento 
could not aulaciiL 
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Having, for the sake of connection, passed over several im- 
portant facts woi'tlij of notice in the history of the church 
during the interim of the General Conferences of 1844-1848, 
we will now resume ouf narrative of events, as they transpired 
from time to time. Late in the year 1843, the Rev. George 
Gary of the Black River Conference, having been appointed 
superintendent of tlio Oregon mission, took his leave of his 
friends, and sailed for that distant shore for the purpose of 
" setljng things in order," as connected with that pait of tha 
work. He arrived in Oregon in t!ie early part of June, 1844, 
and immediately began a course of operation with the concur- 
rence of the resident missionaries for the purpose of retrenching, 
as far as practicable, the expenses of that mission. Mr. Lee, 
the former enterprising and faitliful superintendent, had io the 
meantime returned to the United States, and had received at 
the New England Conference of 1844 the appointment of 
Agent for the " Oregon Institute." His health, however, soon 
declined, and on the 12th of March follovfing he departed this 
life. Thus died the Missionary Pioneer of the Valley of the 
Columbia, in the 42d year of bis age. Mr. Gary remained in 
Oregon about three years, and then returned to tlie United 
States, having in the meanwhile accomplished the object of hia 
appointment to the entire satisfaction of the Missionary Board. 
Such was the success attending the labors of the missionaries 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Oregon that at the con- 
ference of ] 848 an Oregon and Califomian Mission Conference 
was established on the Pacific coast, and the Kev. William 
Roberts, of the New Jersey Conference, was appointed superin- 
tendent of the same. Mr, Roberts, and Rev, James H. Wilbur 
of the Black River Conference, had two years previously been 
appointed to that mission, and, with other self de 3 ^ men, 
were laboring to build up Messiah's Kin^^Jora n thit jart of 
the world. The missions in Oregon and Cal ton a ha e now 
obtained a prominent position, there be ng not le s than 
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eighteen missionaries employed by the Board in these fields at 
the present time. 

In the year 1847, a mission was established in the empire 
of China by the appointment of the Rev. Judson D. Collins 
and Eev. Mosea C. White, as missionaries to that foreign field ; 
and since that period the missionaries have been increased in 
number, so that there are at present 5ve missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the Celestial Empire. 

la 1849 the Board of Managers resolved to establish a mis- 
sion in Germany, and the Rev. L. 8. Jacoby, of the Illinois 
Conference, was appointed to the work. lie was instructed to 
make the city of Bremen the centre of operations. In nineteen 
days after leaving New York he arrived in Bremen, and found 
many who were willing to receive him as the messenger of 
God. He immediately caused some Methodist tracts to be 
printed in German for gratuitous distribution. He then rented 
a lat^e saloon capable of holding five hundred persons in 
which to celebrate pubUc worship. He published a German 
hymn-book, and having suggested to the Board the importance 
of publishing a Methodist periodical in Bremen, he was author- 
ized so to do, the Messrs. Baker & Brother of Baltimore having 
directed the Treasurer to draw on them for the whole expense 
of press, &c., $500. Since then, other missionaries have been 
appointed to Germany, and the success which has already at- 
tended the efforts of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
department of her foreign work gives assurance of being able 
to reap a plentiful harvest in that field ; while the German 
missions in the United States, commenced as before stated, 
through the labors and instrumentality of Dr. Nast, have more 
than met the most sanguine expectations of the warmest 
friends of the enterprise, as may be judged from the fact that 
in 1850 there were in the United States nine German mission 
districls; ninety missions or circuits ; one hundred and fifteen 
churches, or meeting-honses ; forty-five parsonages; one hun- 
dred irfi *t»eBteen German ministers, or preachers engaged in 
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the regular work; eighty-eiglit local preachers and exhorters; 
over seven thousand members, and nearly four thousand Sun- 
day-school scholars, under the care of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, besides those under the care of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South. 

While the efforts of the church were thu3 being directed to 
foreign fields, the poor and destitute in sparse settlements of 
our own land, besides the German emigranfa, were by no means 
forgotten. Many domestic missions within the l**t ei:;ht or 
ten years have been established within the bounds of the re- 
spective conferences, and in many instances have resulted in 
the permanent organization of large and flourishing churches. 
Neither has the "poor Indian" in his natne wild*, or m the 
midst of cirilization, been forgotten by the church In differ- 
ent parts of the land are large tribes of Indiana residing on re- 
served portionsof land secured to them in perpetuity by the gen- 
eral or State governments. Among these tribes, missions have 
at different times been established and sustained by the liberal- 
ity of the whites. Among these tribes of Indians located on 
such reservations is the St. Regis tribe, whose lands lie in the ex- 
treme north-east corner of the Stit^ of New York cilled the St 
Regis Reservation. A village counting a thousand Ind in in 
habitants stands partly on this reservation and jartly on land 
granted by the British government to those who reside on the 
Canada side of the line. For nearly a century i Roman 
Catholic mission has existed in St R gis ind a large church 
has long been erected for their use but stll although can 
verted nominally from paganism to Chriatiin tv thoy wore 
sunk in ignorance, superstition, and vice In the language of 
their priest in answer to the inquiry of a Methodist minister if 
the Indians were pious and sober—" They are very pious, but 
not very sober," wa? the characteristic reply. And such indeed 
was the truth ; they were very pious in the Romanist sense of 
the word, attending upon all the ordinances and sacraments of 
the Roman Church, and living a life of debauchery, drunken- 
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ne^ and crime. In the year 1 847—8 Rev, Ebenezer Arnold of 
the Black River Conference, who was laboring on a contiguous 
charge, providentially was led among them, and after preach- 
ing to them for a few times the requirements and blessings of a 
pure gospel, succeeded in arresting the attention of some, and 
in prevailintT upon them to come to Jeaus Christ by repentaneo 



te E sc 
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Groat advancement has also been made in the cause of Sun- 
day-school instruction, within the few past years. The Genera! 
Conference, more than ever convinced of the importance of 
Sunday-schools, has wisely made provision for the increased 
wants of the young ia this respect. The Sunday School Union 
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of the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized on the 2d 
day of April, 182Y, but we are not to infer that the Methodists 
Lad no Sunday-schools in their church until the latter date. 
At the time of the organization of the church in 1784, the 
preachers were instructed especially to give their attention to 
tha children and youtli, and in 1Y90 the preachers were fur- 
ther required to estahlish Sunday-schools in, or near the place 
of worship, but it was in the year 1827 that the cause received 
a new impetus by the organization of the" Union," and in 1840 
still greater efficiency was given to the exertions of the church 
by the reorganization of the Sunday School Union of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and since the appointment of the pres- 
ent able and talented corresponding secretary, Eev. D. P. Kid- 
der, the prosperity and increase of schools, scholars, and Sunday- 
school books, is probably without a parallel in tha history of 
any branch of the Church of Christ, bo that at present, there is 
no doubt, that not less than five hundred thousand children 
and youth are connected with the Sunday School Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

We have thus, iind reader, given you a brief historical ac- 
count of the rise of Methodism in Europe, and of its introduc- 
tion into America, and its progress from that time until the 
present. Further information in regard to its prwent state will 
be obtained in the account to be given of the institutions and 
statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the latter part 
of the book. We now proceed to give an account of the intro- 
duction of Methodism into Canada ; and of its rise aud progress 
in that province. 

SECTION XII. 

Methodism appears to have been introduced into the prov- 
ince of Canada in the year 1780, during the Revolutionary war 
between Great Britain and her North American colonies. A 
number of the soldiers who were sent over to Quebec at that time, 
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ware members of Mr. Wesley's Societies iu England. Among 
these pioua soldiers was a commissariat officer belonging to the 
forty-fourth regiment of foot, who had been a helper or looat 
preacher under Mr. Wesley, and who immediately upon iiis 
arrival in Quebec began to preach, as occasion offered, to the 
officers and soldiers of the garrison. Mr. Tnffej, for such was 
this gentleman's name, remained in Quebec for about three 
years, and at the close of the war was recalled to England with 
a portion of the troops. The most of his Methodist associates 
in Quebec, having with other soldiers tlie privilege of returning 
to England, or of being disbanded in Araeiica, chose the latter, 
and soon scattered themselves over different parts of the prov- 
ince. But as yet no Society of Methodists had been formed in 
Canada, Mr. 'f ufley thinking it best under all the existjng cir- 
cumstances not to attempt the formation of any Society. 

Afle h declaration of peace between the two countries, 
h 1 f migration began to flow from the eastern shore of 
h L wrence and the great lakes towards the Britisb pos- 

ssi d in the winter of ] 788-9, a young man by the 

n m f Lyon, an exhorter in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
h U ted States, engaged a school in the township of 
AdolphustowD, Upper Canada. He soon began to hold meel^ 
ings for prayer, and exhortation, and in a short time a revival 
of religion took place, in which some were converted, others 
iliere reolMmed, and lukewarm professors were aroused ; but no 
Societies were formed by Mr. Lyon. 

Shortly after this, an Irishman by the name of M'Carty, who 
had for some years Hved in the United States, and who was a 
Whitfieldian Methodist, repaired to Canada and settled in the 
township of Eamestown. He soon began to preach written ser- 
mons according to the practice of the Church of England, but 
with such deep feeling and earnestness, that many were con- 
verted through his instrumentality. In this great work he 
was cheered and aided by numerous Methodists who had 
either belonged to Mr. Wesley's Societies in England, or to 
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the Mctbodiat Episcopal Chitrch in the United States. The 
success of Mr. M'Oarty and the Methodists who co-operated 
with him, aroused as usual the ire of some of the established 
clergy. A minister of the Church of England meeting one of 
these revivalists one day, said to him abruptly, " You are going 
to hell !" " How do you know that !" " Ah I I am sure of 
it ; for you run out against daaciDg, card-playing, horse-racing, 
&C., and you'll go to hell for it." Such being the character of 
the ^Ms(s, it is not lobe supposed that the morals of the .^wop/a 
were of any higher order, so that it was not without opposition 
that Methodism gained a foothold in Canada. 

The most active opposers of the work of God in the neigh- 
borhood where Mr. M'Carty preached, were the sheriff of the 
county, a captain of militia, and an engineer, who employed 
their power and authority in abusing and maltreating the 
MSthodists. On a certain Sunday while Mr. M'Carty was 
preaching in a private house, four men armed with luuskela 
came to arrest hira. On the solemn promise of the gentleman 
of the house that the prisoner would make his appearance the 
next day before the sheriff in Kingston, the men left him and 
returned. The next day he repaired to Kingston, and although 
the sheriff at first refused to take charge of him, he was the 
same day thrown into prison, but released for a certain time on 
bail. When the time for which he had been hailed expired, 
he again repaired to Kingston to receive his destiny, where^^ 
the orders of the chief engineer, he was put on board of a boat 
manned by four French Canadians, who were directed to leave 
him on an uninhabited island in the St. Lawrence. The boat's 
crew attempted to comply with their directions, but through 
the resistance of Mr. M'Carty, they were obliged to land him 
on the main shore, from whence he returned to his family. 
While thus persecuted by his enemies in Kingston, to the 
honor of the late Sir Joha Johnson be it recon:led, that the 
latter furnished Mr. M'Carty with funds to carry on a prosecu- 
tion against these vile wretches, and a kind-hearted attorney in 
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Montreal offered to lend hira all necessary assistance in that 
respect. But before legal redress could be obtained, Mr, 
M'Cartj was suddenly and strangely missing, and has never 
been heard of from that time to the present. He might Lave 
been murdered, or what we should prefer believing, be may have 
been accidentally drowned beneath the green waters of the St. 
Lawrence. Hia chief persecutors in Kingston soon ended their 
career also, the engineer and sheriff both having died in a few 
weeks afterward, while the militia captain subsequently wrote a 
confession. of his crime, in which he stated that he had wrong- 
fully persecuted an innocent man, and presented it to the judge 
of the court. lie afterward became insane, and continued so 
until hia death. 

Two years passed away after the arrival of Mr Lyon oefore 
any steps were taken to secure the services of i, Method st 
preacher from the States. At length in 1790 a messag Was 
sent to the conference of the Methodist Episcopal Ch ch as 
eembled in New York, fur a missionary to be ij po te ! fur 
Canada, and the Rev. William Losee was acoordinglv despatch 
ed to the aid of those few sheep. He repsured to the cene of 
the revival before alluded to, and succeeded almost imme- 
diately informing Societies in different townships with a mem- 
bership of about two hundred persons, who attached tiiem- 
selves to the Methodist Episcopal Church. He also formed a 
■Aiuit extending from Kingston to the head of the Bay of 
Qulnte, embracing the townships of Earnestown, Fredericks- 
burgh, and Adolphustown. The circuit was called Cataraqui 
Circuit. In 1792 the Rev. Darius Dunham, wae appointed to 
this circuit, and Mr. Losee proceeding down the St, Lawrence 
formed another circuit which was called the Oswegotchie, 
which at the nest conference reported a membership of ninety 
persons. In 1794 the Rev. James Coleman and Rev. Elijah 
Woolseywere appointed by the New York Conference to Oau- 
ada. The next year 1 795, Rev. Sylvanus Keeler was appoint- 
ed to the same field, and in 1796 Revs. Coate and H, 0. 
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Wooster were a!so appointed pi-eac^ors to the Canadian breth- 
ren, and thus tlie cause of Methodism began gcadualjy to ex- 
tend itself over the Upper Province, so that in the year 1800 
there were fouf large circuits with a membership of eleven 
hundred and fifty embraced in a presiding elder's district, and 
attached to the New York Conference. 

In the year 1802, Montreal was visited by the Eev. Joseph 
SMwyer. ile found a few persons in that place, who had be- 
longed to the Methodist Society in tlio city of New York before 
tije revolutionary war. By these, he was cordially received 
and assisted in procuring a school-room for preaching. A Mr. 
and Mrs. McQiunia were among the first who attached them- 
selves to the Soiaety in Montreal, and who remained fiiithful 
in the cause of Christ and of Methodism during all its vicissi- 
tudes in that place, until they joined the church triumphant. 
In 1803, Revs. Samuel Merwin, Elijah Chichester, and Laban 
Claik, were sent as missionaries to Lower Canada ; and Mon- 
treal, St. Johns, and Sorel, are found included ameng the sta- 
tions of the New York Conference. Mr. Merwin went to 
Quebec, where he stayed only about six weeks without being 
successful in oiganiaing a Society, and lie returned to Mon- 
treal, where he remained during the rest of the year, and 
was succeeded the next year, 1804, by the late Dr. Martin 

This same year also, the Eev, Nathan (now Doctor) Bangs 
was sent as a missionary to a new settlement on the river 
ITiames in Upper Canada, and tliat the reader may know 
something about the hardships endured by these pioneers in 
the early days of Canadian Methodism, we will take the liberty 
of presenting the account Dr. Bangs gives of his introduction 
to his new field of labor, as found in his History of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Having requested the appointment 
of missionary to that place, and having obtained the same 
from- Bishop Asbury, he "left the city of New York in the 
latter part of the month of June, went into Upper Canada by 
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way of Kingston, thence up the country along the north-western 
shore of Lake Ontaiio to the Long Point Circuit, and thenc« ob 
through Osford to the town of Delaware on the river Thames. 
Here he lodged for the night in the tet log hut in the settle- 
ment, and the next morning as day began to dawn, he arose 
and took his departure, and after travelling through a wilder- 
ne^ of forty-five miles, guided only by marked trees, he arrived 
at a solitary log hut about sunset, weary, hungry, and thirsty, 
where he was entertained with the best the house could afford, 
which was some Indian-pudding and milk for supper, and a 
bundle of straw for his bed. The next day about twelve 
o'clock he arrived at an Indian village, on the north bank of the 
Thames, tie inhabitants of which were under the inatrucfiona 
of two Moravian missionaries. While there, the Indians were 
called together for worship, which was performed in a very 
simple manner by reading a short discourse, and singing afew 
verses of a hymn. The missionaries and the Indians treated 
him with great respect and affection, and seemed to rejoice in 
the prospect of haviog the gospel preached to the white settle- 
ments on the banks of the river below. 

"About three o'clock p.m., he arrived at the first house in 
the settlement, where the following conversation took place 
between the missionary and a man whom he saw in the yard 
before the house- After the introductory salutatjon, the mis- 
sionary inquired, 'Do you want the gospel preached here)' 
After some deliberation it was answered, 'Yea, that we do. 
Do you preach the gospeH' 'That is my occupatjon.' 
'Alight from your horse, then, and come in, will you ?' 'I 
have come a great distance to preach tho gospel to the people 
here, and it is now Saturday afternoon, to-morrow is the Sab- 
bath, and I must have a house to preach in before I get off 
from my horse.' After a few moments of consideration ht 
replied, ' I have a house for you to preach in, provender for 
your horse, and food and lodging for yourself; and you shall 
be welcome to them all if jou will dismount and come in.' 
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Thaokiog him for his kind offer, the missionarj dismounted 
and eotered the hospitable mansion in the name of the Lord, 
saying, Peace be to this house. A young man mounted hia 
horse and rode ten miles down the rirer, inviting the people 
to attend meeting at that liousa at ten o'clock a.m. of the 
next morning. 

"At tiie time appointed the house was filled. When the 
missionary rose up, lie told the people that whenever a stranger 
makes Lis appearance in a place the people are generally 
anxious to know who he k, whence he came, where he is going, 
and what Lis errand is among them. 'In these things,' said 
he, ' I will satisty you in a few words.' He then gave them a 
short account of his birth and education, of his conversion and 
call to the ministry, and the motives which induced him to 
come among them, and concluded in the following manner: 
' I am a Methodist preacher, and my manner of worship is to 
stand up and sing, and knee! in prayer ; then I stand up and 
take a text, and preach while the people sit on their seals. 
As many of you as see fit to join me in this method you can 
do so ; but if not you can choose your own method.' When 
he gave out hia hymn they all arose, every man, woman, and 
child. WLea he kneeled in prayer they all, without exception, 
kneeled down. They then look their seats and he stood up 
and gave out Lis text, 'Repent ye therefore and he converted, 
&c.,' and he preached, as he thinks, with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from heaven. Having concluded his discourse, he ex- 
plained to his audience his manner of preaching by itinerating 
through the country, his doctrine, and how supported, &e. He 
then said, ' All you who wish to hear any more such preaching 
rise up,' when every man, woman, and child stood up. He 
then told tliem that they might expect preaching there agdn 
in two weeks." 

He then sent on appointments through the settlements along 
down the river, and was everywhere received with great cordi- 
ality. He proceeded down the shore to Lake St. Clair, crossed 
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over to Detroit and down the shore to Lake Erie, and preached 
to people who had never heard a goapel sermon, and to 
Methodists who bad not heard a aermon preacbeJ in seven 
years. Thus we see Methodism introduced into tliat part of 
Canada, where it has since talcen deep root and prevailed ex- 
tensively. 

Iq the year 1806, this self-denying missionary volunteered 
his services for Quebec. After spending a few weeks in Mon- 
treal fo supply tbem until their preacher, tiie Rev, Samuel 
Coate, arrived, he sailed down the river St. Lawrence and 
reached Quebec on Saturday morning. Having a few letters 
of introduction he delivered them, and after great esertJons, 
succeeded in renting a room and in getting it provided with 
temporary seats during the same day, and on the morrow he 
preached to a "toierable congregation." The inhabitants of 
the city were mostly French Catholics, English Episcopalians, 
or Scotch Presbyterians, and all manifested a deadly hostility 
to Methodism. A few pious people however — and among 
them a Scotch missionary by the name of Dick — received hiiu 
cordially and affectionately. After laboring amidst many dis- 
couragements for a length of time, with only abont a dozen of 
stated hearers, he succeeded in forming a small Society in the 
capital of British North America, since which time the Method- 
ists have not only had an oi^anized Society in existence, but 
have become respectable both as it regards numbers and influ- 
ence, as the author of this work, in subsequent years, has had 
an opportunity of knowing by a personal residence in the 

pi.™. 

In the year 1812, the last war between Great Britain and 
the United States commenced, and in consequence thereof the 
cause of Methodism in these provinces suffered greatly. At 
this time the work in the Canadas was divided into two dis- 
tricts, namely, the Upper and Lower Canada districts, the 
former of which was attached to the Genesee Conference recently 
formed, and the latter to the New York Conference. From 
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eaek of tliese couferences the annual supplies of preachei 
sent to tlie respective portions of the work. At the seat 
the General Conference in I8I2, the preachers were a 
BS usual, to the Upper Canada district. Before the formal 
declaration of war, some of tlia preachers reacted their ap- 
pointinenta in safety, others, however, alter the announcement 
was made, abandoned tlie design of going to Canada, and some 
of those who bad already reached their circuits returned to the 
United States. The P H n y Kja p es" l"n eld of the 
Upper Canada diatn t w tl a f w oth b eth en m ned at 
his post, and was du n th coat nuan ^ f tl w a th s le 
director and si p ntend nt of tl pa t f tl e w k He 
attended regula ly 11 h q a t ly n t n n 1 il d the 
preachers togeth h y and tat n d tl a he jud d 

best from time t t 1 11816 wh pa was lecl d to 

the joy of every p ts 1 nrt Tl at! nty a d p n 

vested in Mr. Ky by th a tss t of tl o aae n d bt L d 
the foundation of tie many troubles and dissensions which ex- 
isted for many years subsequently, in which Mr. Ryan was a 
chief actor, and which finally led to his abandonment of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1827, and the organization of 
an independent body of Methodists ia Canada known by the 
name of " Ryanites." 

After the close of the war of 1812-15, intercourse between 
the people on both sides of the line was resumed- Preachers 
from the United States were again appointed to the Canadas, 
and were permitted to mingle freely with the inhabitants and 
preach wherever they couid collect a congregation, and as the 
work had suffered materially during the continuance of the 
war, these preachers and the memberii saw the necessity of 
laboring zealously to recover what had been lost, and their 
labors were crowned with abundant success throughout different 
pai1s of the provinces. 

Previous to the commencement of hostilities, Bishop Asbury 
in 1811, made a short visit to Canada. He, after attending 
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the session of the New England Conference in Barnard, Tt, 
crossed the Gieen Mountains and Lake Champlain, and from 
Plattshui^h made his way tlirougli the wildemeas Itnown as the 
"Chateaugay Woods," and passing throHgh "French Mills" 
{Fort Covington) reached the Indian village of St, Regis. He, 
from this place, crossed the St. Lawrence to C-ornwall, and 
passed along up the banks of the latter river, stopping and 
preaching in different places as he went on his journey, until 
at length he arrived in Kingston, where he tarried several days 
and preached in the new chape! recently erected in that place, 
with great aceeptahility to the people. From Kingston he 
crossed to Sackett's Harbor, having made a flying visit to a 
colony thea and since under the piotection of the flag of his 
native country. It was fortunate that this visit was made at 
this time, as boatilities soon aftar commenced, and before the 
cessation of the same the venerable bishop was called to bis rest 
in heaven. 

"While the war was raging, and the Societies in Canada were, 
some of them, left without ministers, the Society in Quebec 
sent a rec[uest to the Mission Committee in London to be sup- 
plied with English preachers; accordingly, in 18Ii, a mission- 
ary from England was sent to them, and Quebec, in future, was 
left off fram the American Minutes. For the same or a similar 
reason that an English preacher was sent to Quebec, it was 
thought best by the Wesleyan Mission Committee to send 
English preachers to other points in the provinces ; accordingly, 
Montreal, Kingston, a 1 th p m t j lac were soon oc- 
cupied in part by Eng! h m s& h I t the same time 
American preachers w duly t t d them. This 
state of things indue 1 i 1 j d b k crs not only be- 
tween the members ii tb Soo t n th pi es who favored 
the ministrations of th n tb th b t between the 
preachers also, who, u f t t ly f tl I were required 
to occupy common gr 1 C mjl t d nonstrances to 
the Wesleyan Coram ttee on the ne band and to the Ameri- 
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can Conferena^ on tte otlier, were mads for a redress of 
griavancea. But as in tlie large Societies, especially the one 
in Montreal, there were two distinct classes of Methodists (the 
English Wesleyan and the American Episcopal), it was not an 
easy matter to effect an adjustment of existing difficulties under 
these circumstances, as one party preferred tboir own country- 
men to preach the gospel to them, and the other as tenaciously 
insisted for the same reason, on having their old pastors remain 
among them. At the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1816, an affectionate letter written by the 
Wesieyan Committee was received at the hands of the Rev. 
Messrs. Black and Bennett, who were appointed delegates to 
effect an adjustment of difficulties. In this letter a request 
was made that the Methodist Episcopal Church should with- 
draw her preachera from those places occupied in whole or ia 
part by the English missionaries. The Gfeneral Conference, 
howevei', could not see the way clear to relinquish ground 
which had been so long occupied by them, and wrote an 
answer to the committee, in which they respectfully state that 
they could not consistently give up any part of the SoeielJes or 
chapels in the Canadas to the superintendence of the British 
connection The result of this refusal was that those Societies 
ciicumstaneed as above described were supplied with both 
British and American preachers for a number of years. This 
was particularly the case with Montreal. At the succeeding 
General Conference of 1820, numerous memorials and petitions 
were presented from several circuits in Upper Canada, protest- 
ing against the occupancy of the ground by the British mission- 
aries, and praying for the supply of preachers from the United 
States. The conference passed a resolution to the effect that 
the bishops stJU continue to exercise their Episcopal chai^ 
over the Societies in the Canadas, all except Quebec. 

At this conference also, was received another address from 
the General Secretaries of the Missionary Society in London, 
in which they respectfully express their regret that any mia- 
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understatiJiug Lad taten place between the two bodies in rela- 
tJoD to the above inaltei', and also state that it never w(& the 
design of the committee to have their missionaries interfere 
with those preachers sent by the American Conferences. The 
committee, in connection with the above, sent a copy of the 
instructions given to each of their missionaries in relation to 
their acta when brouglit in contact wilh the American preach- 
ers. This document was sufficiently explicit to convince the 
General Conference that, however any of the missionaiies or 
preachers had erred in judgment, the designs of the committee 
and of the British Conference were of the most friendly and 
pacific character, and in order that all cause for future misnn- 
derstandmg might be removed, the Kev. John Emory was ap- 
pointed by tlie General Conference as a delegate to attend the 
ensuing session of the English Conference, with full powers to 
negotiate a settlement of all existing difficulties. In accordance 
with hiB instructions, Mr. Emory sailed immediately for Eng- 
land, and attended the session of the latter body, held in Liver- 
pool m August, 1820. Ue wa^ received with great respect and 
cordiality by his English brethren, and after due consultation, 
and on the recommendation of Mr. Emory, it was resolved that 
all the Societies and ehapela in Upper Canada should be given 
np to the exclusive charge of the American preachers, and that 
all the Societies and eliapefs in Lower Canada should be re- 
signed to the care of the British missionaries. For the purpose 
of carrying out the provisiona of this plan, three ministers or ■ 
preachers from each oonferenee were appointed to meet when 
and where cimvenient, and make the necessary transfers, (fee. 
The settlement of these difficulties in t!ie above manner gave 
very i!;eneral ssdsfHCtion to both preachers and people in the 
Canadas, and has been produoljve of great, and we trust, per- 
manent good, while it affords an evidence of the Christian 
desire of both connections to maintain peace and unity between 
the two great bodies of Methodists. 

The number of travelling and local preachers in tlie Upper 
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province having become considerable, a strong desire began to 
ba expressed on the part of many, that a separate Gansda Con- 
ference should be organized, with authority to elect a bishop 
of their own, who should reside among them, and superintend 
their afiairs, A petition to this effect was presented to the 
General Conference of 1824, and the conference so far granted 
the prayers of the petitioners, as to erect a separate conference 
for Canada, but retaining the same under the supervision of 
the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This dispo- 
aitJon of the case was not, however, satisfactory to all, and es- 
pecially to Mr. Kyan, before alluded to, who speedily began 
the work of fomenting divisions and discord among the preach- 
ers, and especially among the local preachers in the Canadian 
depai'tment of the work. Through his agency, a convention 
of local preachers was called, a conference organized, and a 
plan of future operations adopted. On the assembling of the 
conference, however, in Hailowell, XJ. C, jjeaco was measura- 
bly restored for the time being, throiigh the instrumentality 
of Bishops George and Hedding, who pledged themselves to 
sanction measures in the future for the organization of an In- 
dependent C da C 1 ^ 

Accordingly n 1828 th m tte h v m come before 

the General C nf t t Q al nnal csaion in Pitta- 

burgh, resol w ad jt 1 1 sa 1 g th compact exist- 

ing between tl d \ I O nf n nd the Method- 
ist Episcopal Ch h n th Un ted Stat ,a 1 aothoriaing the 
bishops to ordain a superintendent or bishop for the Canada 
Conference, whenever elected by the latter. At the next ses- 
sion of the Canada Conference, held tlie sanie year in Eames- 
town, U. C, the proceedings of the General Conference in re- 
spect to the separation having been read and explained, it was 
resolved that the Canada Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal CI rcl d w organize itself into an independent Meth- 
od E] pal Church in Canada." The separation was thua 
rend d mpl te so much so, that as soon aa the resolution 
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passed, the presiding bishop rose, and declared that he no longer 
had any jurisdiction over them, and that they must elect a presi- 
dent before they could proceed to farther business; accordingly, the 
Key. Willi am Case was elected General Superintendent ^ro tem. 

The Canada Conference, although claiming to be a Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, did not succeed in electing a permaneut 
Buperintendent or bishop in the interim of the sessions of the 
General Conference of 1828-1832, ho that at the latter period 
resolutions were passed, allowing the bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States to ordain any such su- 
perintendent within, the ensuing four years, should one bo 
elected, but fur reasons which will hereafter be apparent, no 
Buch officer was ever elected. 

The province of Canada being subject to the British crown, 
a jealousy had lopg existed on the part of its statesmen in re- 
lation to the institutions of the United States. This jealousy 
ripened into hatred during the war of 1812-15, and although 
at the close of the same actual hostilities ceased, feelings of an- 
imosity still remained. This rendered the situation of the 
American preachers an unpleasant one, and led, as we have 
juat stated, to the final separation of the Canada Conference 
from the parent body, A desire to be identified with what- 
ever is British in its nature and origin, led the members of the 
Canada Conference to seek a union with their brethren in the 
English Conference. Such a union was formed in 1833, the 
Canada Conference changing its title of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to that of the Wesleyan Methodist Churcb, in Canada. 
In changing their title, they also changed their church polity 
in several respects, and in forming the union with the British 
Conference, they consented to receive their president annually 
from the latter body. 

Although this union gave satisfaction to the majority of the 
travelling preachers and members of the Methodist Church in 
Canada, it produced much uneasiness and dissatisfaction in the 
breasts of many who were ardently attached to the usages and 
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il government of llie Methodist Episcopal Chnrcli. 
While proposals for a unioQ were being made, several conven- 
tJons were held, in whick it was resolved, on the part of those 
dissatisfied with the contemplated arrangements, not to consent 
to tlie union, if it should he effected. The most prominent 
opposer of tlie union was tie Eav. Joseph Gatchel, a super- 
annuated member of the Canada Conference, who, with nu 
tDeraus local preachers and members, resolved to adhere as far 
aa possible to thn discipline and polity of the MetJiodist Epis- 
copal ChurcL Accordingly, in June, 1834, or about dght 
niontha after the union, Mr. Gatchel, who refused to consent 
to it, and retained his name of Methodist Episcopal minister 
called an annual conference, to be held in Young Street. In 
answer to the call, several located and local preachers met to- 
5fether, but no member of the Wesleyan Conference obeyed 
^lie summons to attend. Mr. Gatchel, claiming that the main 
iody had seceded from the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
that he only constitul«d the Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Canada, proceeded in due form to re-admit 
several located preachers, and receive other preachers on trial. 
The Ume and place of the next annual conference were fixed 
upon, and a special General Conference was appointed to meet 
in Belville, Feb. 12, 1835, for the purpose of electing a Gene- 
lal Superintendent, ^o tempore. At the General Conference 
thus appointed. Rev. John Keynolds was elected to this office, 
and at a subsequent General Conference, held in June of the 
same year, he was elected a bishop, and ordained by the elders 
present. Since the above period, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Canada has gained many adherents and members, 
BO that at the present Ume it may be said to be in a flourishing 
state, having a large number of chapels and Societies embraced 
in several presiding elders' districts, and two annual conferences. 
In the meanwhile, the Wesleyan Methodist Conference in 
Canada, while repudiating the action of the " Episoopals," pro- 
ceeded, according to the plan of union, in holding her annual 
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conferences, and administering her discipline, for several years, 
until at length dissatiafaction arose on the part of the Britbb 
Conference, in relation to some of the acts of the Canadiari 
brethren, and the action of the Canada Conference in relation 
thereto, which led to a disruption between the two bodiea. In 
consequence of this disruption t!ie British Conference included 
the territory in the upper province within ber field of mission- 
ary operations, and appointed preachers to the most important 
places in Canada. This sl.ite of things could not long continue 
■without producing the most unpleasant and sometimes violent 
altercations between the adherents of the one ot the other con- 
ference, so that with the Canadian Wesleyans, the British 
Wesleyans, the Methodist Episcopalians, and the remains of 
the " Rya.nite" secession, all in operation at one and the same 
time, all presenting conflicting claims, all having friends and 
Bupportera, and each branch having it^ bitter foes, a long-con- 
tinued scene of turmoil, contention, and strife, characterized the 
proceedings of our Methodist brethren in Canada, which stat« 
of things they no doubt all deplored, but had no remedy to 
heal the wounds thus made. After enduring tliis state of 
things for some time, overtures were made by the Canada 
Wesleyan Conference to the British Wesleyan Conference, for 
a cessation of ecclesiastical hostilities, and the re-union of the 
two bodiea, and in 1847 an amicable arrangement was ettected 
in London, through the instrumentality of Messrs. Ryerson and 
Green, on the part of the Canadian, and a Committee of the 
British Conference. This arrangement re-uniled the two 
branches, and since the period referred to, the Canadian Con- 
foreace has been presided over by a president annually ap- 
pointed hy the English body. There are about two hundred 
ministers at present employed in Canada West by the Canada 
Conference and the Missionary Committee of London, besides 
twenty in the Eastern Canada district. The Episcopal Method- 
ists have also about an hundred ministers and preachei's em- 
ployed in different sections of the province. 
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DOCTRINES OF METHODISM. 



AETICLES OF EKLIGION. 

IRTEODUCTION 

The doctrines of the Metliodist Epi.scupal CiiurcL are prin- 
cipallj embraced in the Twenty-five Articles of Religion, 
fouod in the Book of Discipline. Tiiese Articles are nearly 
the same with those of the Church of England, and the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States. The principal 
difference between the Articles of the two latter Churches, and 
those of the Methodist Episcopal Church, coasista partly in the 
number ; that of the Ckui'cli of England being thirty-nine, and 
of the latter, as above stated, twenty-five ; and also in the 
omission of a few phrases attached to some of tlie English 
Articles, with the addition of one in relation to the Kulera of 
the United States of America. 

The Arlacles of Religion of tlie Church of England were 
originally drawn up in the reign of Edward the VI. in the year 
1552. They at first consisted of forty-two, but in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, were reduced to the present number of tbirty- 

When the Rev. John Wesley set apart Dr. Coke to the 
office of Superintendent of the Societies in America, and in- 
structed him to organize said Societies into an independent 
Church, he prepared a prayer-book, or Sunday Service, for the 
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use of tic infant ctiireli, in which prajer-book the Articles of 
Eeligion were eoatained as now found, excepting the one re- 
lating to rulers, which was framed at the organization of the 
church in 1^84, and shortly after was printed in the form of 
Discipline ; since which time no change of any importance 
has been made in any of the articles referred to. 

We have staled, in substance, that these arljcles embrace 
the mosl of the doctrioes of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
we do not say that all the doctrines of Methodism are clearly 
set forth in the same ; or if all are alluded to, it is only by 
implication that certain tenets may be inferred ; as, for in- 
stance — while the doctrine of entire sanctification may be in- 
ferred from some of the articles, it is in none of them clearly 
stated, or plainly taught. Hence, the Articles, while they em- 
>)ody the great fundamental doctrines of the Church, are not, 
m themselves, a complete body of divinity. Still, what is not 
clearly stated or taught in the same, is stated and taught in 
the other standard wiitings of the Church, such aa Wesley's 
Sermons, and Watson's Institutes. 

Objeotaona have been frequently raised against the adoption 
of articles of faith, as though what is acknowledged to be 
merely human, must necessarily he unscriptural ; and the cry 
of " man made creeds," has resounded from shore to shore, and 
from continent to continent. But why all this opposition to a 
mere statement of the doctrines of the Church, as embraced in 
articles of feltb ? la a merely human opinion in relation to 
the doctrines of the Bible, any th» less human because it is not 
embodied in an Arljcle of religion ! Is an unwriltm system 
of belief any the more scriptural because it is taught by the 
tongue, instead of being taught by the pen ? And ai'e the 
raultilarious and contradictory statements of the " no creed" 
men, in rehition to their own doctrines, to be embraced in 
preference to those which are candidly written, and published 
for the information of all who choose to read and judge for 
themselves ? When a body of Christiana are willing to give a 
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cacdid, written statement of their religions opinions to the 
world, 60 that these oplrione may be compared with the letter 
of Scripture, aud be judged of accordingly, if not an evidenca 
of the correctness of tlieir faith, is at least a proof of their sin- 
cerity in maintaining these opinions ; while on the other Land, 
if a body of professed Christians are anwilling to submit their 
opinions to the public scrutiny, and as an excuse for so refus- 
ing, pretend to hold in great abhorrence those who do, the 
reader may rest assured that tbere is something wrong about 
the faith of such professed Christians, which renders them un- 
willing to bring tbeir opinions to the test of sound criticism. 
While, therefore, some professed Christians choose to dwell in 
daftness, and Iseep others in darkness, the design of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churcli is to let her light s!iine, " that others, 
seeing her" faith and " good works, may be led to giorify their 
Father in heaven." Hence the design of embodying in a con- 
donsec! form the more important doctrines of the Bible, is not 
for the purpose of making a creed, but of stating a creed al- 
ready made, by the great Head of the Church ; not for the 
purpose of leading men astray by giving them an opportunity 
of knowing and judging of our opinions, but to prevent their 
being led astray by those who dare not honestly state in writ- 
ing what are their true sentiments. Besides, a creed may ex- 
ist as really in an unwritten as in a written form. The Con- 
slitution of England is unwritten, but it is none the less a Con- 
stitution ; the Constitution of the United States is a written 
instrument, and if it is preferable to the former, it is because it 
is more definite, more easily understood, its positions more 
clearly defined, and the rights of the people more fully secured. 
In like manner, a creed may exist without being written, but 
wants that definiteness, that ctearneas, that correctness, belong- 
ing to the creed which is plainly written, and is confided to 
the safe keeping of each member of the Church, as a guaran- 
tee gainst false doctrine, and heterodox opinions. Hence, the 
only valid objection which can be raised against the existence 
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"There is but onJy one living and trne God, everlasting, witliout 
body or pacts, of infinite power, wisdom and goodness : the maker and 
preserver of all things visible and invisible. And in unify of this 
Godhead tbere are Uiree persons, of one subdtjmce, power, and eteritit;: 
—the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 

Tke doctrine embraced in tkis Article is fundamental, and 
lies at the foundation of the Chiistian religion, and teaches the 
following cardinaltruths: lat. The existence of God. 2d. The 
Unity of Ood. 3d. Tke eternity of God. 4th, Tlie incorpo- 
riety of God. 5th. The infinite power of God. 6tk. Tke 
infinite wisdom of God. 7th. The infinite goodness of God. 
8tk, The creative and preservative acts of God : and lastly, 
Tha Trinity in the Unity of tke Godhead. It will not bo 
necessary to enlarge on each of these points, we will allude to 
but two, — the Incorporeity of God, and tke Trinity in Unity. 

I. Tke declaration that Grod exists "witkout body or parts" 
kas been objected to by some modern fanatics, who seize on 
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certain figurative passages of Scripture, wherein God is spokea 
of as beinj possessed of hands, eyes, ears, &c,, and argue from 
the Ba-jie that God possesses both body and parts. This in- 
consistent and blasphemous doctrine was also taught by an an- 
cient sect of heretics called Antithroporaorphites, while it re- 
mained for the Mormonites of these "latter days," to assert in 
the laost positive terms, that God has both "body, parts, and 
passions." This idea, however, is opposed to the infinity of 
God, who, if possessed of body and parts, must have tbena in 
possession as finite parts, or as infinite parts of the great whole. 
If these parts are finite, the a^regate cannot mate an infinite 
being any more than two and two can foi-m an infinite num- 
ber ; hence God must necessarily be a finite being, which is 
contrary to reason and Scripture; but if each of these parts is 
infinite in itself, then every part must be equal to the whole, 
for the whole cannot be more than infinite ; hence, we arrive 
at the contradictory and absurd conclusion of a plurality of in- 
finites, or in other words, of a plurality of supreme gods ! exist- 
ing in the one living and true God ! Besides, it is positively 
declared that " God is a spirit," which declaration stands dia- 
metrically opposed to the doctrine under consideration, for if the 
meaning of the Saviour in that declaration was merely that God 
is partly spirit and partly matter, ha would have clearly stated 
the fact by saying " there is a spirit in God," and not as above 
quoted, declare that " God is a spirit." 

2. The doctrine of the Trinity in Unity has also been ob- 
jaolfld to by ancient as well as modem heretics, who, because 
they cannot bring their unassisted reason to comprehend the 
mode or manner of the divine existence, rashly reject the scrip- 
tural evidence of such existence as based upon the fact of there be- 
ing " three persons in one God, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost." 
"We cannot," say the objectors, "comprehend how there can 
exist three persons in the Godhead, each of these persons 
being distinct and yet forming but one being." Now a mere 
want of comprehension cannot disprove the existence of any 
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fact, however incomprehensible that fact may be to us. Lot 
us illustrate ; the laws of nature and their mode of operation 
are in many respects totally incomprehensible ; but the/ae( of 
their exisl«nce we dare not deny, or even doubt. If we intro- 
duce a single candle into a dark room there is a light, perfect 
and complete in itself. If we add to the number of burning 
tapers, there will be a greater intensity of light produced by 
these several tapers, the tight from each being perfect and com- 
plete in itself, and yet in the aggregate forming but one light. 
Now an objector might inquire witb an iur of triumph, "How 
can there be three distinct and separate lights and yet be but 
onef Our answer would be, "The /ad « so; ttlthough we may 
not be able to explain the manner to your comprehension ;" 
and so in regard to the triune existence of God, the faol of 
such existence is clearly established by Scripture, but the man- 
ner of such existanca may not be explained. 

We may illustrate farther by the laws governing the trans- 
mission of sound. A public speaker addresses an assemblage 
of five hundred persons. On the utterance of each syllable by 
the speaker a certain definite sound is produced, clear and dis- 
tinct in itself This sound reaches the ear of each of the audi- 
toj hi ipft dso perfect and complete, 

th t tl b t pers the room to listen to it, it 

id t be mj.1 te th t now is, when heai'd dis- 

ti tly ! y h 1 d d d ff t p rs ns. Now, although there 

ly }ioI d per/ t so nds for each of these, yet 

th b t OT d p d ced by the speaker ; and can we 

mp h d 1 ly h th id may divide and subdi- 

d t If pp'u- tly t t: h dred or even five thousand 
dt tpfa iyt m bt single sound ! Agdn we 
say th f t IS b t th j is mode of its being so, may 
b bey dth comp h fm y, if not of all. Other illus- 

trations of a forcible character might be presented, but as the 
fact is purely a scriptural one, we must seek light and direction 
on this important subject &om the word of Ood. 
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3. The existence of a plui'iility of peraona in the Godhead 
may be cleaHy inferred front the plura! form ia which the word 
"God" is used in tho Bible, and that too, in the very beginning 
of the Sacred History. " In the beginning Gods created the 
heavens and the earth." As far as we know, all Hebrew schol- 
ars admit the fact, that in the original, the term which is trans- 
lated God in the singular number in our version, should he 
rendered Gods in the plural, and so in many other passages 
where the word occure. The idea then is, that, according to the 
Hebrew idiom, a plurality of persons existing as one being, is 
clearly indicated by the language employed. " Let ns make man 
in our image, after our likeness," clearly indicates the same 
thing. Nor will it be sufficient to say that God was herein 
speaking to the angels, and inviting them fo assist in the work 
of creation, for, first, tiiere ia no evidence anywhere to be found 
that angels or other spirits had anything to do with the work 
of creation, as agents or otherwise. Second, the image in which 
man was made, was not the image of angels, for we learn that 
Christ became man like unto his brethren ; but still, as the 
apostie plainly declares, "he took not upon him the nature of 
angels, but the seed of Abraham ;" hence the nature of men and 
of angela is totally different and distinct, and consequently tho 
image of God, and of man who was made in the image of God, 

different from the image of angels ; and as God speaks of an 
mage in the singular form, it is evident that it is not the image 
of an angel which ia spoken of^ or to, but the eternal Gtod 
holding conversation with himself as a Trinity in Unity ; or to 
be more explicit, God the Father sitting in council with tiie 
Son and Holy Spirit in relation to the creation of man. 

This doctrine is also clearly and beautifully expressed by the 
prophet Isaiah yi. 8-10 ; as also in a parallel passage in John 
xii. 40, compared with Acta xxviii. 25, in which passages the 
existence of the Trinity is not only expressed, but expressed in 
such a manner as to leave little room for doubt of there being 
three persons, and but three in the Godhead. Our limita will 
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not allow us, however, to enlai'ge our a 
ges, and we can only refer the reader to a few more passages 
from the Wew Testament in support of the doctiine taught in 
this Article. 

In Matt. iii. 18, where the baptism of Christ is recorded, we 
have firat the person of the Son going up from the water ; 
second, the Spirit in the form of a dove descending and lighting 
upon him ; third, the voice of the Father saying, " This is my 
beloved Son;" and in Matt, xxvili. 19, the disciples were com- 
missioned to baptize " in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost." The reader will observe that they 
were not sent to baptize in the names of each of these persona, 
but in tiie name of the Father, &e., an indication that the 
" Three are one." The apostolic benediction also may be 
adduced as proof of the doctrine of the Trinity, for there would 
be but little propriety in making a distinction between the par- 
sons of the Father, the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Holy Ghoat, 
if so be that a trinity c'^ persons does not exist. In 1 John v. 
?, it is asserted, " There are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are 
one." It is true, that the genuicenraa of this passage has been 
disputed by some, but Mr. Wealey and other distinguished bib- 
lical critics have unhesitatingly avowed their belief in its au- 
thenticity, and if authentic, as we have no doubt it is, it but 
adds another proof in favor of the doctrine advocated. While 
then the doctrine of a trinity in uniiv is set forth in the first 
Article of religion, and is abundantly supported by Scripture, 
that of the divinity of Jesus Christ is set forth in tiie succeeding 
Article, and like the present, is also supported by the clearest 
and most substantial proof. 
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"The Son, who is the word of tbe Father,the Tary and eternal God, 
of one substance with the Father, touk man's nature in the womb of 
the blessed virgin ; so that two whole and perfect natures, that is to 
flay, the Godhead aad manhood, were joined together in one person, 
nevjr to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God, and very man, 
who truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and buried, to reconcile his 
Father to us, and to be a Bacrifice not only for original guilt, but also 
for actual aina of men." 

In tliia Article the deity of Christ is asserted in strong lan- 
guage, aa is also the object of his sufferings and death — " to 
reconcile his Father to us," &c. In relation ta tie first point, 
it may be sufficient to present the basis of the Sciiptural argu- 
ment ill favor of the doctrine taught. That Christ is God ia 
the proper use of that term, is evident from the following facta : 

1. Divine titles are given to Christ Isaiah xl. 3, "Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the deeert a highway 
for our God ;" compared with Matt. iii. 3, " For this is he that 
was spoken of by the prophet Bsaias, saying, ' The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord.' " 
MatLi. 23, "And they shall call his name Emmanuel — God 
with us." John i. 1, " In the beginning was the word, and 
the word was with God, and the word was God." Isa. ix. 6, 
Christ b called the "Mighty God." 1 Tim. iii. 10, "God 
manifest in the Ke&h." Tit. ii. 10, " God our Saviour." 1 John 
V. 20, "The true God." Acta xx. 28, " God who purchased the 
Church with his own blood." 1 John iii, 16, " God who laid 
down his life for us." John xx. 28, " My Lord and my God." 
Rev. xix. 16, " King of kings, and Lord of Lords." These vari- 
ous titles ascribed to Christ, prave beyond a doubt his divinity, 
and if it is said that Christ is Grod, hut not tlie supreme God, 
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it reduces tlio advocates of such belief to the necessity of ad- 
mitting that tliero are two distinct Gods, a superior and inferior 
one, which admission would contradict other passages of Holy 
Writ which declare that there is but " One God." 

2. Divine attrihutes are ascribed to Cfaiist. (l) Eternity, 
lea. is. 6, "The everlasting Father." Kev. i, 11," A!p!ia and 
Omega, the first and the last." (2) Omnipotence, lief. i. 8, 
"Almighty." Col. \. 17, "By him all things consist." (3) 
Omnipresence. Matt, jsxviii. 20, "Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world." Matt, sviii. 20, " For where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst." 

3. Divine acts are ascribed to Christ. " All things were 
made by him and without him was not anything made that 
was made. For by him were all things created that are in 
heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible ; whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all 
things were created by him and for him." The latter clause 
of this passage is fatal to the opinion that Christ acted as the 
Creator in a delegated capacity, or that he made the things 
that are made, as the agent of the Supreme Being. These 
things were not only " created by him," hut " for him," " and 
he is hefore all things, and by him all things consist" 

4. Divine worship waa paid to Christ, not only voluntarily, 
bnt by express command. " Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve," is the command of Je- 
hovah ; yet Christ teaches his disciples that, " All men should 
honor the Son, even as they honor the Father." Hence 
Stephen prayed, saying, " Lord Jesus receive my spirit," and 
m the ascension of Ciirist the disciples " worshipped him." Not 
only did Christ on numerous occasions while on earth receive 
divine worship, but in heaven the angels are represented as 
worshipping the " first begotten" of the Father. 

5. Jesus Christ forgave sins; an act which can only be 
d by God himself, for, "Who can forgive sins but God 
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only ?" Yet Christ in many iDstaneea forgave sine, not as a 
delegated agent, or proxy, but as God ; and unless he was the 
" veiy God," be must have usurped the power which belongs 
to God alone, a supposition at once blasphemous and destruc- 
tive of Cijristianity. 

The Article under consideration refers to the manhood of 
Christ ; but as this is deoied by few, if any, at the present day, 
we pass to notice the nature and design of Christ's aufferinga 
and death, which are in the Article declared to be for the pur- 
pose of reconciling tlie Father to ua, and to be a sacrifice not 
only for original guilt, but for actual sins. Two opinions have 
been embraced by mea in reference to the nature of Christ's 
Bufferings, <&c. One opinion Is, that Christ died merely a mar- 
tyr's death ; and the other, that his sufferings and death were 
Bacrificial in their nature and design. In the former case, 
Christ appears simply as a man of exalted virtue, suffering per- 
secution and death from his merciless foes, that he might 
evince the sincerity of his professions, and leave an example for 
his followers of patience and resignation. In the latter case we 
see him " bearing our sins in his own body on the tree ;" as 
dying, the just _/br the unjust, that he might bring ua to God : 
as " laying down his life for the sheep" — as being " wounded 
for our transgressions, bruised for our iniquities, &c." — as having 
" died for our sins" — as being " made sin (a sin-oftering) for us" 
— as tasting " death for every man." Now, in what sense Christ 
was a Saviour, we may safely leave to the unbiassed judgment 
of the reader after he shall have examined the above quotti- 
tions, and we may simply aSij'm that if the sacrificial nature 
of Cnrist's suffeiinga and death are not taught in the Scrip- 
tures, then is nothing taught, and language is without a 
meaning. 

But the ai-IJcle asserts that the object of Christ's death was to 
" reconcile the Futher to us." An objection has been raised to 
the use of this espi'esf,ion on the ground that it is man, and 
not God that is reconciled. Let it be understood, however. 
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that the recondHatioD is nuitnal between the parties, stijl the 
objection vanishes. That there is reciprocal hostility between 
oSended Deity and offending man is clearly sBsceptible of proof. 
Eom. V, 10, " For if when we were eneroies, we were rec- 
on<aled to God by the deatii cf his Son ; much more being 
reeondled, we shall be sared by his life." Here the reader will 
observe that the act of reconciling is aaeribed to God and not 
to man ; foe the reconciliation is efiected while men are " ene- 
mies" to God ; that is, while laan is in a state of enmity and 
hostility to God, the latter is reconciled to man by the death 
of his Son, and man b subsequently reconciled to hta Maker 
by the same means. But to show the propriety of the ex- 
pression stili farther, we may quote the language of the prophet, 
"God is angry with the tricked every day," and also all those 
Scriptures which speak of the " wrath of God resting on the 
children of disobedience," which plsunly show that God the 
Father is reconciled to the sinner as a sinner, while he can be 
"just and yet the justifier of them that believe." As the ex- 
tent of the atonement is not clearly expressed in the Article, 
we will leave this point for future reference ia our remarks on 
Artido XX. 

ARTICLE III. 



" Christ did trniy rise ngnin froro tha dead, and toot again hia body 
■with all tilings appertaining tn thfi perfection of man's nature, where- 
with be ascended into heavea, and tbere sitteth until he return to 
Jujga all men at the last day." 

In regafd to the resurrection and ascension of Jesua Christ 
there is no difference of opinion among professed Christians ; 
but the doctrine of the latter part of the Article, which refers to 
the day of genera! judgment is denied hy some claiming the 
iiitle of Christians. In support then of the latter doctrine w9 
offer a few scriptural aiguments. 
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1. The Scriptures universally apeak of the judgment as 
being yet in the future. "God s7i(tU bring every work into 
judgment." " For we must al! stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ." " For we must all appear before the judgment- 
seat of Christ." 1'hose Scriptures evidently show that the 
judgment of men does not take place at present, or that men. 
are judged as they commit good or evil, but that their judg- 
ment is in the future. 

2. The Scriptures fix the judgment on an appointed day. 
" He hath appointed n day in tbe which he will judge the 
world." " In the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
men." " The judgment of the great day." " The day of 
judgment." " The word that I speak shall judge him at the 
last day." If then the judgment is on an " appointed day" — 
on the " great day" — on the " last day," it is evident that it 
cannot be on every day or hour that the sinner may live on 

3. The Scriptures represent the judgment of former gene- 
rations of men as jet in the future. " It shall be more tole- 
rable for the land of Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judg- 
ment than for that city," " And thou, Capernaum, it shall be 
more tolerable fur the land of Sodom in the day of judgment 
than for thee." "The queen of the south shall rise in the 
judgment with this generation and condemn it." " The men 
of Nineveh shall rise up in the judgment with this generation," 
Ac. In these passages we find thatgenerationsof men whohad 
died hundreds, yea, thousands of years previously, were stjll, in 
our Saviour's time, reserved to the judgment of the great day. 

4. The Scriptures speak of the judgment as being after 
death. " Who shall judge foe quick and dead at his appear- 
ing." " Who shall give account to him that is ready to judge 
the quick and dead." " And I saw the dead, small and great, 
stand before God ; and the books were opened, and the dead 
were judged out of the things which were written in the books . 
aoeordiug to their works." " It is appointed unto men ones to 
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die, and after this the judgment." No sophistry o 
pretiition can do sway the force of theae passages as they relate 
to that great event, the judgment of mankind. 

5. The day of judgment is connected with tlie second 
coming of Christ, see Matt. xxv. 31-46 ; and with the end of 
the world. " But the heavens and the earth that are now, are 
kept in store, reserved unto fire, against the day of judgment, 
and perdition of ungodly men." " And I saw a great white 
throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth and 
the heavens fled away, and there was found no place for them, 
and I saw the dead, small and great, stand before God," &c 
From these and other consi derations we think the doctrine of 
the Article is clearly established. Remarks in relation to the 
eternal punishment of the wicked will be reserved for a future 
Article. 

ARTICLE IV. 

OF THE HOLY GHOST. 

" Tile Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, is of 
one substance, majesty, and glorj with the Father and the Son, yeny 
and eternal G<id," 

Remarks on the doctrine taught in this Article need not be 
very extended, "as the doctrine of a Tiinity in Unity, and of the 
proper and essential divinity of Jesus Christ, have already, to 
some extent, been treated of in a previous Article, The doctrine 
of the personality and divinity of the Holy Ghost is intimately 
connected with the deity of Christ, and the trinity of persons 
in the Godhead. It has been claimed hy Unitarians that the 
Holy Ghost is but an attribute of God, and that it possesses no 
distinct personality. The actions and words, however, which 
are ascribed to the Spirit are evidence that he acts, moves, &c. 
distinctly from the Father and the Son. "The Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters." "The Spirit searcheth 
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all things, even the deep things of God." " My Spirit sLall 
not always strive with man," These passages indicate person- 
ality ; and other passages ascriba divine titles, acts, attributes, 
and worship to the Spirit of God, which prove that while he 13 
distinct as a person, he is equal in substance, power, and glory 
with the Father and Son. 

1. Divine titles are given to the Holy Ghost. Acta v. 3, 
4, " Ananias, why bath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the 
Jloly Ghost? Thou ha?t not lied unto men but unto God." 
Here the Spirit is expressly called God, for in lying to the Holy 
Ghost, Ananias had lied to God. 

2. Divine ^^ibutes are ascribed to the Holy Ghost. 
" Eternal Spirit." " Whither shall I go from thy Spirit," Ac. 
"The Spirit searcheth all things," ifec He is also called the 
" Spirit of truth," " Spirit of grace," " Spirit of holiness," &e. 

3. Divine acts are ascribed to the Holy Spirit in Job xjfxiii, 
4 ; it is said, " The Spirit of God hath made me, and the breath 
of the Almighty hath given me life." "It is the Spirit that 
quickeneth." When Christ rose from the dead he is said to 
have been " quickened," brought to life " by the Spirit." 

4. The form of Christian baptism is an evidence of the . 
personality and divinity of the Holy Ghost. " Go teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost." If the Holy Ghost is merely an 
attribute of deity, what propriety would there "be iu baptizing 
first in the name of deity, and then in the name of an attribute 
of deity ? The sam is w II h Id good in regard to the 
form of the apostolic bp 1 t "When a distinction is drawn 
between the "love of G d d th communion of the Holy 
Ghost," it is evident th t th latt person is not to be con- 
founded with the form but that tl Holy Ghost i» a distinct 
person in the Trinity 
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" The Holy Striptiires contain all things necessary to salvation : ao 
that whatsoever is not read therein, nor niaj be proved thereby, is not 
to be required of any man that it should be believed as an article of 
faifh, or be thought requisite or neceaaary to salvation. In the name 
of the Holy Scriptures we do understand, those canonical books of the 
Old and New Testament, of whose authority was never any doubt in 
the Church," 





'The TTames of th 


OAKosioAt Books. 


Oenesie, 




Tbe First Book of Chronicles, 


Esodu,, 




The Second Book of ChronioleB, 


Leviticus, 




The Book of Ezra, 


Numbers, 




TheBookofNehemiah. 


Douttronomy, 




The Book of Esther, 


Joshua, 




The Book of Job, 


Judges, 




The Psalms, 


Ruth, 




The Proverbs, 


The First Boob of Samuel, 


Eceleeiastes or the Preacher, 


The Second Book of Samuel, 


Conticlea or the Songs of Solomon, 


The First Book of Kings, 


Four Prophets the greater. 


The Second Book of Kings, 


Twelve Prophets the less. 


" AU the books of the New Testa 


ment as they are commonly receir- 


ed, we do rece 


ve, and account cano 


nicai." 



The Article of religion now under consideration is of great 
importance to the Christian CliurLli, for as a curse is pro- 
nounced against those who add to, or take from the complete 
canon of Holy "Wnt, it cannot be a mitl«r of indifttmnce 
whether we recene mote than wh^t God has re^uikd, or 
wiiether we receive lent thin he his re^eiW On the one 
hand, it is inaportint to reiect mere tradition as a rule of f nth 
and practice, and on the other Siaiid, it is eqinllj important that 
we reject nothing which God has revealed to man through the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost. It is well known that Roman- 
ists and Mormonites claim other writings as standards of equal 
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authority with the books of Scripture embraced in the above 
CdtdlogUB The former not only claim the apocrj-pbal books as 
a portion ot the Canonical Soi'ipturea, but assert also that tra- 
dition IS eq^ualjy binding on mankind with the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments; while the Monnous claim for their 
golden Bible the same, if not greater authority than they claim 
for the Word of God, as contained in the books of Moaea, the 
Prophets, and the New Testament. The Methodist Church 
disclaiming all these, asserts that the books of the Old and New 
Testaments are the " only rule ot faith and practice," and " that 
whatsoever h nut read therein, nor miy be proved thereby is 
not to be required of anj man, or be thought necessary to 
salvation." Ihus white care is tiknn not to "add to" the 
Word of God, equal carp la taken not to take away from the 
Word of God, as the manner of some i», for it is a well-known 
fact, that semi-infidelity, under the guiso of Christianity, has, 
and does reject a portion of the Word of God. The books of 
Job, Songs of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, and Eevelation, have alt 
been rejected by these "takers from" the Word of God, and 
the object of the Article is not only to show to the world what 
kind of a Bible tlie Methodists believe in, but to preserve, to 
all generations, the pure unadulterated Word of God. It may 
also be added, that while all the books of the Old and New 
3 received as genuine by the Methodist Church, 
dering of the Scriptures into the English 
language by King James's translators is acknowledged to be 
sufficiently correct. No attempt has ever been made by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to form a new Bible, or to modify 
the old, so as to suit her particular views. Instead of bringing 
the Bible down to the level of her opinions, her object has been 
to bring the latter up to the BibI d h d th p p ty 

of altering or chan^ng the read f th 1 1 t by any 

man or any body of men for th k t p [ ■ig t ^ m e 
rapidly their sectarian views and t m t 

A few remarks in relation to th ua pted p at n 
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of the books of tLe Old and New Testaments may not be out 
of place. In proof of the preservation of the former, the follow- 
ing argumenta have been presented by distinguished writers: 

1. The Jews wei'e ddlta nb f *,ts, each one 
being exceedingly jealo f th th rs mu h or more so 
than Christjan aeeta are n 1 ti n t a h th consequently 
neitlier sect could adults" te m 1 1 t th Old Testament 
Scriptures without detect a 1 x]. 

2. The Jews, with all tl f It h d a j, t eneration for 
the Scriptures. Every word and letter in the different books 
was counted and recorded, so that even the alteration of a single 
letter could not well escape detection. 

3. Our Saviour when upon earth was not slow in reproving 
the different sects among the Jews for their various faults in 
relation to faith and practice, but he nowhere accuses them of 
altering or mutilating the Word of God — an evidence that they 
had not done ao. 

i. Since the Christian era, both Jews and Christians have 
had copies of the Old Testament Scriptures ; these, on being 
now compared together, are found to agree with such exactness 
as is truly wonderful, and which proves their uncorrupted 
preservation until the present time. 

In relation to the preservalioii of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures in an uncorrupted slate we have the following proofs : 

1. The number of Christian sects existing since the days of 
the apostles, each having copies of the New Testament and 
watching each other with unwearied vigilance, so that had an 
attempt been made by any one or more sects, to change or 
aiter the commonly received version, the other sects would 
an alarm ; as may be illustrated by 
1 modern times, some of whom, in 
L, have translated the Bihle, so as to 
n that respect ; still it is evident 
that such translation can never be adopted to any very great 
extent, and that the alteration of the commonly received ver- 



e immediately 
the case of the Baptists 
theii 
correspond with their opini 
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sion of the Bible cannot be made without the fact becoming a 
matter of public notoriety and espoaing the agents in the mat- 
ter lo the reproof of other Christian sects, 

2, The earliest copies of the several boobs of the New Testa- 
ment were written in the Greek language. Several translations 
were made at an early pariod of these several books into other 
languages. The latter have been compared witli the former, 
and are found to agree. 

3. The manuscript copies of the New Testament are very 
numerous ; three hundred of them were compared together by 
the celebrated Griesbach, and although there were found vari- 
ous readings, as miglit be expected, yet not a single doctrine 
or fact is affected by such variety, the difference consisting 
mostly in the use of different words or phrases to convey the 
same meaning. From these, and other considerations, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with Protestant denominations 
generally, believing in the authenticity of the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, and of their sufficiency as a rule of 
feith and practice, practically adopt the motto, " The Bible, the 
whole Bible, and nothing but the Bible," 



"Hie Old Testament ie not contrary to the New; for both in the 
Old and ITew Teatamente everlasiJog life is offered to mankind by 
Christ, who ia the only mediator between God and man, bemg both God 
and man. Wherefore fhey are not to be heard who feign that the old 
fathers did look only for transitory protniaes. Although the law given 
from Qod by Moaea, as toucMng ceremonies and rites, doth not bind 
Ohristiana, nor ought (he civil precepts thereof of necessity be received iu 
any commonwealth ; jet, notwithstaudiog, no Chrisdan whatsoever is 
free from tlie obedience of fbe commandments, commonly called morai" 

This Article teaches : 1st. The agreement of the Old and 
New Testaments in reiatJou to the great plan of human re- 
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demption by Jesus Christ. 2d. Tlie possibility of salvation for 
the inhabitants of tlie Old or Jewish dispensation, 3d. The 
abrogation of the ceremonial and ritual law of the Je^ra. 
4th. The perpetuity of obligation to the req^uiremenls of the 
moral law. The last clause of the Article ia designed to bear 
a constant testimony agamit that system of faith called " Anti- 
nomianism," which jre^adL^ largely about the middle of the 
sixteenth, and dmin^ the seventeenth centuries ia different 
parts of Europe, ind wh ch his been partially revived within 
the present century by a sect called "Perfectionists" This 
system of faith teaches io substance, that as Christ s i e not 
under law, but under grace, it is not required of th n to keep 
the moral law ; hence, the law given by God to Moses ts contain 
ed in the two tables, is not, in their opinion, a rule ol p ct ee 
for those living under the gospel dispensation. Th 1 t ate 
consei^uences of such a loose code of morals as th ay be 
easily imagined, and it ia perhaps owing to the latent ex tence 
of this hind of belief, that there exists among Ch t ns o 
called, 80 little regard for the precepts of the Bible and the 
pure and wholesome requirements of the moral law 

Tliat the latter has not been abrogated, is evident f om the 
teachings of our Saviour, especially where he says, Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets ; I am not 
come to destroy but to fulfil. For verily, I say unto you, till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in nowise pass 
from the law till all bo fulfilled. Whosoever therefore shall 
break one of these least commandments, and shall teach men 
Eo, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven." 
From this quotation it appears evident that any system of re- 
U^ous faith, whether among Catholics or Protestants, which 
nullifies or abrogates any one of the commandments of the 
moral law, is not of God, and is to be abhorred and discoun- 
tenanced by every true Christian. 
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OHIGIN'AL OR JITBTH SIN, 

" Onginul sio standeth not in the following of Adlim (as the 
Pelagiana do vainly talk) but it b the corruption of the natuie of every 
man, that natuiully is engendered of the ofiapring of Adam, wherebj 
man is very fur gone frooi original righteousness, and of his owniiature 
inclined to evil, and that continually." 

The "Pelagians," referred to iri this Article, were a sect who 
arose about the fifth century, who took their name from Pela- 
gius, a British monk, who lived in Rome, and who taught that 
mankind are born into the world as pure and unspotted as was 
Adam, when he first came out of the forming hand of his 
Creator, and that they have, in themselves, the natural ability 
independent of the internal workings of the Holy Spirit, to re- 
pent of their sins and attain to the highest degrees of piety and 
virtue. As the latter dootriae is, however, referred to more 
particularly in the following Article, we will allude here only to 
the sentiments tauglit in the one before ua. 

The doctrine of the Article is, that the nature of every man 
is corrupt ; that he b born unholy and unclean ; that he is 
totally and continually inclined to evil ; that ss like begets 
like, and as Adam begat a son in his own image, so all the 
descendants of Adam partake of the same unholy nature, as 
naturally and necessarily as a stream partakes of the nature of 
the fountain from which it flows. Such are the teachings of 
this Article of the church, and the doctrines herein set forth are 
abundantly supported by Scripture. In the Epistle to the 
Romans, Paul asserts that by " one man's disobedience many 
were made sinners," Reference ia here made to Adam's sin, 
and fo the fact that such sin involves all his descendants in 
guilt and condemnation. A few other pa-ssages will be given 
ID support of this doctrine. " The heart is deceitful above all 
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things and ijesperately wicked." And God saw the wiekednesa 
of man that it was great in the earth ; and that every ima^na- 
tion of the thonghta of his heart was only evil continually.'' 
" Out of it," the heart, " proceed evii thoughts, murders, adiil- 
teriiM, fornications, thefts, false ■witness, blasphemies." " The 
eamal mind is enmity against God : for it is not subject to the 
law of God, neither indeed can be," " Behold I was shapes 
in ioiqnity, and in sin did my mother conceive me." " Sia 
that dwelteth ia me." " I know that in me, that is, in my 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing." These Scriptures abundantly 
sustain the doctrine of the Article, and we may here remark 
that the whole goppel economy proceeds on the ground of 
man's natural depravity, and not merely on the fact that man 
is a Yolantary transgressor. 



ARTICLE Vni, 

OF TBEB WILL. 

" The eoniltion of man aRer the fall of Adam is Bccfi tJtnt be cannot 
turn and prepare himself, bj liis own natural atrength and works, to 
iailh and calling Hpoo God ; wherefore we have no power to do good 
works, pleasaat and acceptable to God, without the grace of God by 
Christ preventiHg us, tbat we may have a good-will, and working with 
hb, wben we Lave that good-wiU." 

This Article of religion stands opposed to the doctrine advo- 
cated by tlie Pelagians and semi-Pelagians, who teach that 
man baa power in, and of himself, independently of the work- 
ings of the Spirit of God, to repent, believe, and obey the gos- 
pel ; and fJiat as a free moral agent, he has power to comply 
with all the requirements of the law and gospel, without the 
aid of the Holy Spirit. While, therefore, the doctrine of free 
moral agency is by no means repudiated or denied by this Arti- 
cle, neither is denied bj the commentators and ministers of the 
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Methodist Church, yet it is not adopted as an Article of belief, 
involving the natural ability of man to repent and turn to God, 
unaided by the Holy Spirit. The light which lighteneth every 
man wiiieh cometh into the world, is, however, vouchsafed to 
every man, so that while destitute of the Spirit's influence, 
man might well be considered as dispossessed of a free moral 
power to do good, yet with such influence imparted, hia free 
moral agency remains unimpaired. 

The doctrine tliat ican may convert himself, or change his 
own heart, is certainly not the doctrine of the Bible. The 
work of regeneration is purely and solely the work of God by 
his Spirit, and if men are ever " bom again " it will not be the 
result of their own purpose or determination to become pious, 
uninfluenced by the Spirit of God, but the Spirit " working in 
them to will and to do of his own good pleasure," will lead 
them — if they obey its directions and yield to its influences — 
into the paths of obedience and holy enjoyment. Thus the 
"grace of God by Christ" must prevent, that is, go before us, 
" that we may have a good-will," and when that good-will is 
possessed, the same grace must work with, and in us, that we 
may " do good works." 

The views thus expressed are clearly taught in the word of 
God. Our Saviour said to his disciples and others, " Withont 
me ye can do nothing." And again : " No man can come 
unto me, except the Father which sent me draw him," The 
apostle also declares, " By grace are ye saved through faith ; 
and that not oi yourselves; it is the gift of God." Man, also, 
in many portions of Scripture, is represented as being " dead," 
" asleep," &c, which expressions convey an idea of utter help- 
lessness and natural inability, while the exhortations, commands, 
warnings, threatenings, and promises, all prove, that notwith- 
standing man's natural inability to repent, and obey, a gra- 
cious abilitf/ is imparted to all men for that purpose. 
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ARTICLE IX. 



" We are accounted righteous before God only for the merit of oar 
Lord and Savionr Jesus Christ b; faith, and not for our own works or 
deaerrings : wherefore, that we are juetified by failh only, is a most 
wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort" 

The doctrine of jastifieation by fwUi alone, was tte great 
point of conlentiott between Martin Luther and Lis Romisk 
brethren. It was in fact the great distinguishing doctrine of 
the Reformation from Popery ; and while popery still maiotMna 
its position, and a portion of the protestant church are hasting 
with rapid strides to "Rome," it ia well for us that the doctrine 
of justification by faith is not only taught in our Articles of 
Paith, but sincerely beUeved and plainly advocated from our 
pulpit and our press. 

It is well known that the Roman Catliolic Churoii discards 
the above doctrine, and maintains in the most pointer manner 
the merit of good works, and our justification by such works.* 

*"I see," said Lnthcr, on a certain occasion, " tJiat the devil, by tlie 
means of hia teacliers ajid doctors, is incessantly attacking this funda- 
mental arljcle, and that he cannot rcet to cease from thia object. 
Well then, I, Doctor Martin Luther, an unworthy evangelist of our 
Lord Jesus Ohrl^C, do confess this article, ' that faith alone, without 
■norke, justifies in the si^t of Ood,' and I declare that in spite of the 
Emperor of the Romans, the Emperor of the Turks, the Emperor of 
the Tartars, the Emperor of the Persians, the Pope, and all the cardi- 
rials, bishops, priests, monks, nuns, kings, princes, nobles, all the world, 
and all the devils, this doctrine shall stand unshaken forever 1 that if 
tiiey will persist in opposing this truth, they will draw upon their 
beads the flames of hell. This ia tJie true and holy gospel, and the 
declaration of me. Doctor Martin Luther, according to the light given 
nnto me by the Holy Spirit" " I repeat it once more ; let all the 
evil spirits of earth and hell foam and rage as they will, tliis is nev- 
crthelesB true." — History of Reformation, page 112. 
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Hence, baptism, pstmnce, indulgences, ifec., are made, not only 
requisite to salvation, but iu their view, entitle a person to sal- 
vation, so much so, that the Council of Trent declares, that "if 
any one shall say that a wicked man is justified by faith alone, 
let him bo accursed," Such is the Roman system of jusiifica- 
tion, which stands diametrically opposed to the plainest declar- 
ations of Scripture. " Being justified hy faith, we have peace 
with God," "By grace are ye saved, through faith; and 
that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God." And our Saviour 
taught his disciples, after they bad done all that they could, to 
say, " We are unpr 



ARTICLE X. 



" Although good worka, which are the fruits of &ith, and follow 
after justflication, cannot put away our sins, and endure the severity 
of (lod'ifjudgraents, yet are they plea^ug and acceptable to Qod in 
Clu'ist, and spring out of a true and lively fdth, insomuch that by tliem 
a lively faith may be as evidently known, as a tree ifl diacetned by its 

Lest any should suppose that the doctrine of justification by 
faith alone precludes the necessity of good works, the above 
Article rery properly follows the preceding, for the purpose of 
showing, that as before justification, good works are impossibly 
so, after justification, they are indispensable to the existence of 
a lively faith. It may therefore be considered as a settled doo- 
trjne of the Methodist Church, that a man in a state of enmity 
to Ood, and while under the condemnation of the law, cannot 
perform works pleasing and acceptable to God ; and why ? he- 
cause " whatsoever is not of faith," a lively, saving, operative 
fdth, " is sin," and because, that " without faith it is impoasible 
to please Ckid," and because the " carnal" or unrenewed " mind 
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is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be ;" and 
because " they that ate in the Sesh cannot please God." These 
plain and pointed testa of Scripture conclusively prove, that be- 
fore justification, or reconciliation to God, the woi'ks of the sinner 
are evil, and only evil, and that continually. But it may be 
objected, " that a work may in itself be good, even while per- 
formed by a rebel agdnat God ; that a wicked man may sacri- 
fice his life for the sake of saving from death a fellow-creatnre." 
This may be so ; but it should bo remembered that the quality 
of a moral action depends not so much on the act itself, as on 
the motive which governs the act. Thus, " Two men went up 
into the temple to pray, the one a pharisee, and the other a 
publican" — both prayed, both worshipped God, but that there 
■was a great difference in the quality or character of their acls, 
we need not state to the biblical reader. Men may, in the 
performance of tlie most praiseworthy acts, be governed and 
influenced solely by motives of pride, v^n-glory, self-interest, 
regard to character, compliance with custom, Ac, <fee., without 
being at all influenced by love to God and man, while the true 
child of God, " whether he eat or drink, or whatsoever he does^ 
he does all to the glory of God." 

" Good works," therefore, in the language of the Article, 
" are thejrmls of faith;" they are also the evidence of faith in 
a collateral sense. Where these works are not performed, no 
evidence is given of the existence or exercise of faith in the 
heart. "By their fruits ye shall know them." He that com- 
mitteth sin is of the devil." " Whosoever is bom of God doth 
not commit sin," " and he cannot sin because he is bom of 
God." These passages show conclusively that holiness and 
purity of life are the necessary results of feith in God, and an 
evidence of being God's children. 
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ARTICLE XI. 

OF WOIUCS OP BUPffiRERO CATION. 

" Volimtiuy works, besides, over and above GoiTb eoramandnieaf^ 
which are culled wwks of aupererogafion, (anaiit bo taught without 
arrogaooj and impiety. For by them men da declare that they do 
not oaly reader unto God ne ranch as they arc bound to do, but that 
fhey do more for Jiie ealie tlian of boirodea duty ia required; whereas 
Ohriat eaiUi plainly, When ye bavedoaeall tiiat iacoiainandedof you. 
Bay, we are uoprolitalde BerTanta." 

The dortrine of this Aviicle ia at variance witb tlie faitli and 
preteasions of tUe Romish CbKrch, in relation fo works of 
merit and of supor^-ogatjon. The idea that man can do move 
than God requires, and that there is absolute merit in such 
overwork, is at atce preposterous and unreaaonable- How eaa 
a man wiio owes all he has and ail he is to God, whose time, 
ta!«it8, influence, obedience, all belong unreservedly to hia 
Makei' — who is required to keep the whole law in every point, 
and who, if he does so, is after ^1 an unprofitable servant — 
how can suiJi an one do more than God reijuires ! The thing 
is absolatdy impossible, and the docti'ine of woiko of superer- 
ogation is clearly the " doctrine of devils," invented for the 
Bake of the "price of indulgences," the "thiit\ pieces of 
6ilver,"by which Christ is d;tily betrayed, and God la lijurly 
robbed of his glory. 

ARTICLE SIL 

OF SIN AFTER JCBTinCATlOK. 

"Not every ain ■wil]iB|;.y committed after juatificatic^ is the sin 
Bgamst the Holy Ohost, aad unpardonable. Wherefore, the grant of 
repentance is not to be denied to Buch as fall into aiii after Justification: 
after we receive the Holy Ghoat, we may depart from grace given, and 
fall into ab, acd by the grace of 6od rise again, and amend our lives. 
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And therefore they are to be condemned who eay they can no more sin 
na long as they live Lere : or deny the peace of forgiveness to such as 
truly repent." 

Our Saviour, wlien on earth, spoke of tho "siu against tho 
Holy Ghost" as being unpardonable ; as neither being entitled 
to forgiveness " in this world or in the world to come." A 
difference of opinion has ohtaiued among commentators in rela- 
tion to what constituted the sin against the Holy Ghost, and 
whether such sin can now be committed by any man. With- 
out entering into a discussion of the subject, we may simply 
state, that the etrong probability is, that this sin consists in 
attributing the mirjcles wrought by Jesus Christ to the agency 
of the devil , as m the case of those who accused the Saviour 
of " casting out devils through Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils," That the possibility of committing the unpardonable 
sin was not confined to the life-time of our Saviour on earth, 
appears evident from tho assertion of John, 1 John v. 16, 
" There is a sin unto death ; I do not say that he shall pray 
for it," and we believe the same idea is intended to be convey- 
ed by the apostle Piul, when, in speaking of those who had 
been once enlightened, »feo,, says, "It is impossible to renew 
them again unto repentance, seeing they crucify fo themselves 
the Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame." But 
in the language of the Article, it is not every sin willingly com- 
mitted after justiflcation which is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost; a good man may fall into sin, lose his state of justifica- 
tion before God, as in the case of David, and like him may re- 
pent and be restored again to the "joys of salvation." 

As the question, whether the child of God may so fully and 
finally fall away as to be forever lost, is not settled by the 
Article before us, we will reserve our remarks on this particular 
point for another Article. But before we dismiss this Article, 
the docfjine taught near the close of the same is worthy of 
particular notice, "They are to be condemned who say they 
can no more sin as long as they live here." 
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The object of this pavt of the Article is to guard men against 
the fooiiaii and dangerous doctrine, tiat after justification a 
person may do what he pleases and still retain his justification ; 
that he may, as a child of God, commit adultery, fornication, 
murder, &e., and yet these acts not be considered sinful in tlie 
sigiit of God because forsooth he is a child of God ! That 

hdbll tmtah b t rtaiaed by many, and 

t t t d by th 1 no doubt, and hence 

th t t p I ty f gu d g th Church against a doc- 

t th t t p lest t wh ver it is embraced, to 
th te ts f t 1 t 1 morality. The text^ 

h t be h bo f G d," yields no support 

wh t t th p la d t in 1 t the design of the 

p tl d tly to h w th t h th t is born of God, and 
would have sn abidmg evidence of the fact, can have it only 
by abstaining from the commission of every sin ; that he " can- 
not sin" and retain such evidence, or remain a child of God. 

The last clause of the Article is also instructive, as it teaches 
not only the possibility of obtaining forgiveness at the hand 
of God when sin is committed after justification, but the im- 
portance of extending our forgiveness to onr erring brethren, 
provided that in botli cases there is true repentance eserdsed 
by the offender. 



ARTICLE Xin. 



" Tlie visible Church of Christ is a congregalinn of faithful men. in 
which the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments duly ad- 
ministered, according to Christ's ordinance in all things, that of neces- 
sity are requisite to the same." 

This Article teaches, 1. That the visible Church of Christ is 
a congregation or assemblage of faithful men ; tJiat it does not 
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consist of the pope, or iiis eouneila, or the priesthood, nor of 
any order or body of bishops or ministers exclusively, but of & 
"congregation of faithful men," embracing the laity as well as 
the priesthood or ministry of the church, 

2. The Church is composed of "faithful men," and althougli 
tliQ " wheat and tares" sitt necessarily found together, and will 
continue bo to be found until the "harvest," yet the ti'ua 
Church consists only of those who are faithful ; of all others, 
be they popes, cardinals, archbishops, bishops, priests, deacons, 
or members, it may be said, as of Simon of old, " they have 
neither part nor lot in the matter, for their hearts are not right 
in the sight of God." 

3. "The pure word of God is preached" ia the Church ; 
not the decrees of popes, the decisions of councils, the tradi- 
tions of the fathers ; not some fine system of morahly, indepen- 
dent of the gospel, or philosophical disquisitions on abstract 
qnestions of science, literature, or art; but the pure word of 
God, — " Jesus Christ and him crucified," — is preached and ex- 
pounded with all due ministerial fidelity. 

4. Tlie Sacraments are dtdy admmietered. The sacrament 
oi baptism and the sitcranieot of the Lord's Supper are duly 
administered, not by an* and every person cl oo l, to ad n n 
ister the same, but by tl oae who a e c lied ly God and h a 
Church to the sacred wo k. of the h n strj 

Where all these things re found — •» oon^^r f t on f fa th 
fal men, the preaching of tl e jure word ot ( od anl the lue 
administration of the sacram nts — there s true Ohu ch of 
Jesus Christ, let it be called by what d t net ve a; pelht oo t 
may, and lot it be organ zed on whit ec !es aat cal bis s t may 
— there is, we repeat, at e r'h r h of Ohnat, against which. 
" the gates of hell cannot prevail." 
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ARTICLE XIV. 



or puiiOATOKr, 



" TTie Eomisli dtwifiHe concerniDg purgatory, pardon, woreliipping, 
ftnd adoration, as well of iioagea as of relics, and also invocation of 
Baints, ia a fond Hiing mainly invented, and grounded upon no warrant 
of Scripture, but repugnant to the word of Sod." 

The doclri f p t } t w 11 L f tb 

distinctnefc t t tb 1 h h h d t It 

tbat tbe doct ta git f t na y t f t by 

modern Reato t ists dmtblttt ts 1 
yet such a d t 1 tly w ti t pp t f m tb 1 

of God. In no place in tbat word do we r^ of the purj,ato 
rial iires of a middle btdt*;. On the contrary, mankind are 
divided by the sacrfd writers into two great ciassea — the 
righteous and the wicked ; and their future and eternal deslj- 
nation is heaven or hell. The most important text relied upon 
by the advocates of pulsatory in support of this dogma, is the 
one in 1 Peter lii. 18, 20, where Christ is represented aa 
preaching " to the spirits in prison, who were disobedient in the 
days of Noah." It is agreed upon by the heat biblical etitios, 
however, that the meaning of the passage simply is, that 
Christ went and preached, through Noah, to the antediluvians 
who were disobedient, and who were in the prison of hell at 
the time in which the apostle wrote the epistle. But, admit- 
ting, even, that Christ, after he "was put to death in the flesh, 
and quickened in the spirit, went and preached to the spirits 
ia prison," what support does this give to the fabled doctrine 
of purgatory ? The term " preach," as found in the original 
Greek, it is well known, signifies simply " to proclaim, to an- 
nounce as a herald," &c^ and in itself nowhere signifies lo 
preach the gospel, or deliverance from punishment, unless the 
oonneotion rec[uirea such a meaning, John "preached" repent- 
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ance ; Christ " preached" deliverance to captives 


on earth ; the 


apostle says, " preach the word," and in all tlieae cases the 


matter of preichiog ii determined not by the w( 


:,rd preach, hat 


by the w d ta w h h 


m So that 


could bpdhCh w dp 


h 1 after his 


death t< Is v,h 


ter all, could 


be infe d h m & mp d 


ouncement 


of the h hhh db dbe 


p edicted to 


the unb ad d h G m 


which pre- 


dictjou V d nyto uehm 


as the an- 


nouDcem h d h g d 


d m nation. 



The Komish doctrine of pardon is also protested ag^nst ia 
the Article. It is a well-established feet that the pope, bishops, 
and priests of Rome, claim the power to absolve the offender, 
and pardon the transgressor, but it ia also certjun that none 
can foi^ve sins but God only, so ttat the Romish doctrine on 
this point is as false as it is dangerous. 

Worshipping images, relics, and the 'nvocat'on of SEunta, are 
also condemned by this arlJcIo of rel gion and t s a gratify- 
ing fact that the Methodists have alwajs bee it the farthest 
remove from the introduction of nages p ture embellish- 
menta, &c., into their churches, wh le t s to be deplored that 
in some Protestant churches a dispos t on s n an 1 twi to re- 
turn to the Eomish practice of decorat g the house of God 
with pictures and images, crosses and andlest cks whioh, if not 
worshipped, are nevertlieless the mean of Iraw ng the atten- 
tion of the worshippers from the only proper object of jvJom- 
tion— God the creator. " Thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve," is the positive command 
of Jehovah himself. 
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ARTICLE XV. 

^r IN SUCH A TONGUE A 



" It is a thing plainly repugnant to the word of God, and the custom 
of the primitive chureli, to have public prayers in the church, or to ad- 
miiiieter the Bacramenta, in a, tongue not nnderstood by the people." 

That tlie practice condemned by tliis Article is iinscriptural 
there can be but little doubt, if wo but examine t!io language 
of Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 16, " Else when thou shalt blesa with the 
spirit, how shall he that occupieth the room of the unlearned, 
say Amen at thy giving of thanks, seeing he understandetti not 
what thou sayest?" The practice of speakmg m an unknown 
tongue, or a tongue not understood hy the people is not con 
fined to t!ie Eomish Church. Modern settanes hue m their 
infatuation, pretended to be endued with the gift of tongues, 
but for what particular purpose does not appear The ■ipostles, 
indeed, were endued with this gift, hut it was for the ] urptrae 
of enabling the inhabitants of different portioi a of the earth to 
hear, every man in his own " tongue, the wonderf d works of 
God ;" but these modem pretended lingui'its speak m tongues 
which no one — we doubt even themselves— <:an understand 
Such solemn mockery ought to be disco intenanced by every 
Christian, and while the church, through her mmistera preiches 
to, or prays for the people, let it be done in such language as 
the people may understand and say Amon ! &u be it. 

ARTICLE XVJ. 

OF THE SACRAMENTS. 

" Sacraments, ordained of Christ, are not only badges, or totens, of 
Christian men's profeaaions ; but rather thay are cert^n eigns of grace 
and of God's good-will toward ub, by the which he doth work invisibly 
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in us, aai doth not onl; quieten but aleo streugtheii and confirm tfaeir 
&ith in bim. 

"There are two sacramenta ordained of Cliriat our Lord b the gos- 
pel; that ia to say, hapfism and Ihe supper of the Lord. 

"Those five commonlj called Bacraments, that is to say, confirma- 
tion, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme unction, are not to bo 
accounted for sacraments of the gospel, being such as have partly 
grown out of the corrupt following of the apostles, and partly are 
elates of life allowed in the Scriptures, but yet have not the like nature 
of baptism and the Lord's Supper, because they have not any visible 
sign or ceremony ordained of God. 

"The encraments were not ordained of Clirist to be gazed upon, or 
carried about, but that wa should daily use Ihem, And in audi only 
aa worthily receive the same they have a wholesome effect or opera- 
tion ; but they that receive them unworthily, purdiase to themaelvea 
condemnation, aa St. Paul saith in I Cor. si. 29," 

The term sacrament ia derived from tlie Latin word saera- 
mentum, and means a sacred ceremony, or oatli of fidelity. It 
is not a scviptural term, and is used only by way of accommo- 
dation, to signily the solemn en^f^ment into which Christiana 
enter with tlieir Lord whenever they observe the sacraments of 
the church. "A sacrament," says the learned Burnett, in hia 
Exposition on the Articles, " is an institution of Christ, in which 
some material thinj; is sanctified by the nse of some form of 
words, in and by which federal acts of this religion do pass on 
both sides ; on ours, by stipulations, professions, or vows — and 
on God's, by his secret assistances ; by these we are also united 
to the body of Christ, which ia tlte church." 

Mr, "Watson observes, in regard to the sacramenta, thai 
" they are seals, as well as signs ; that they aiFord pledges on 
the part of God, of grace Rnd salvation ; that as a covenant 
has two parties, our external acts in receiving the sacramenta 
are indications of certain states and dispositions of oiir mind 
with regard to Clod's covenant, without which none can have 
a personal participation in its benefits, and so the sacrament it 
useless where these are not found ; that these are words of in- 
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slJtutioiL, and a promise also bj wliidi tte sign and the thing 
signified are connected togethei-." — [Watsoris Institutes, vol. 
ii. p. 611.) With the views of these distinguished men hefore 
as, we learn that a sacrament is a sign or pledge between God 
and man ; a covenant into which we solemnly enter with the 
Almighty, whereby obedience and love are promised on tba 
one part, and the gracious offer of salvation on the other, 
through the laerite of Jesus Christ; that tbey ate badges of a 
Chiistian profession, and channels or means of grace. 

The Romish Church has seven sacramenti, as mentioned in 
the Article ; hut of these, five do not partake of the nature of 
a sacrament, inasmuch as they are wanting in the essential 
qnalilies of a federal act, or mutual covenant between God and 
man. Baptism and the Lord's Supper only are 
sacraments ia the Methodist Episcopal Church. 



ARTICLE XVir. 



" Baptism is not onlj a sign of profession, and marlt of dilSircnw, 
vheTeb^ Christians aro diBtinguished from others tliat are not bap- 
tized : but it ia also a sign of regeneration, or the new birth. Thg 
baptism of young children ia to be retained in the churdi " 

Ab the subject of baptism has created no httle I'ontroversy 
among Christians, it may be proper to dwell aomewhat at 
length on tlie doctrine taught in this Article and m domg so 
we would invite the attention of tha reader to the orij^n, na- 
ture, Bul^ects, and mode of baptism. 

1. Baptism, as an ordinance, was probahly mstituted by 
God ia the earliest period of the history of fallen man , it 
probably originated at the time when sacrificial oflenngs wero 
first required by God, but there is no positive scriptural evi- 
dence that the rite of baptism was known until the time of 
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Moses, at which time, and ever since, baptism Las heen recog- 
nized as an ordinance of the Jewish Cliurcli. That baptism is 
of as aacient date as the institution of the Jewish economy, is 
evident from the fact that reference is continually made in the 
Levitical law and Mosaic history to the washings and puritJcationa 
required under that dispensation. It is true, the words baplks 
or hapti'iyn are not found m the Mosaic scriptures and why ! 
Because the Jewish scrij-tures wpre wiitten in Hebrew and the 
words theraselveb are of Greek etymology and the earliest 
transhtion*! of the Scriptures from Helrew into Gieek waa 
made about twel f h indrel yeais after thny were written by 
Mo&es and onh ibout three hundied years befure tlie Obr stian 
era It la not therefore tj be wonlered at that the words 
themsphes are not found in tl e five b oks of Mostt. or indepd, 
in iny of the pr phets But is the ikir / to he f und there 3 
That it is so is evident from the fact, that the traoslators of the 
earliest Greek copies, made soon after the Greek language 
came into common use among the Jews, render the Hebrew 
oi wash, purify, &o. by the term baptize, so that all the wash- 
ings done under the law were so many acta of baptism per- 
formed by the subject, or administered by the priest. In proof 
«f this we give a few examples, Heb. : " He that washeth 
himself after the touching of a dead body, if he touch it again, 
what availeth his washing?" Greek: "He that is baptized 
from a dead body," &c. "what availeth his washing?" Judith 
"went out in the night and washed (Heb.) baptized (Greek) 
herself at a fountain in the camp." " And when they came 
from the market they eat not except they wash (baptize) their 
hands." These instances are sufficient to show that baptism 
was not an ordinance unknown to the Hebrews, and that, too, 
at a very early period in their history. 

2. The nature of baptism. (1.) It is a figurative ordinance, 
symbolical of our death unto sin and our being born again 
from above ; of being purified hy the water of regeneration and 
receiving of tie Holy Ghost, This ordinance is not designed 
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to lepteaect tlie sufibrings, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, as some suppose. The ordinacce of the Lord's Supper 
"shows forth the death of Christ until his coming again ;" and 
it is Dot to be supposed that there would be two distinct ordi- 
nances signifying one and the same thing. The phraae " being 
buried with Christ by baptism," has no reference whatever to 
the estemal rite, but to the internal death to sin. So also the 
phrase " risen with Christ," has no reference to an esternal 
rite, but to the life of righteousness, or the life of God in the 

(2.) Baptism is a sign of ptofession ; a rite which was insti- 
tuted under the law, and is retained under the gospel, as the 
distinguishing niark or sign of a profession of feith. As the 
generic term to baplise means to purify and cleanse, not only 
is there in baptism a sign of inward moral cleansing, but a sign 
of outward moral conformity to the law of God and the rules 
of his church on earth. 

(3.) Baptism is also con d d a- th d or or entrance into 
the visible church. " He th t b 1 th 1 is baptized shall 
be saved." "Repent and be b ptized "Then were they 
baptized, both men and w m n Th n Philip baptized 

him," are passages which 1 ly h w th t water-baptism ia 
designed to be an initjatory t d th t i this way men are 
generally to bo received i to th h h We say gmierally, 
for we dare not say that r p rs Je a member of the 

household of faith witho t w t b p m ; for wo know not 
that the apostles even wer b r t d xcept in the wash- 

ing of feet ; but as a gen I 1 b ptism is, and ought to be 
the initiatory rite. 

(4.) Baptism partakes of the nature of a covenant between 
God and man, and in this appears its true sacramental charac- 
ter. Under the Abraharaic dispensation God made a covenant 
with the " father of the faithful," to be a God to him and to 
his seed after him in all their generations. This covenant was 
and the rite of circumcision was instituted 
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aa die visible sign or sea! of this covenant, which emhraeed 
Bpiritual blessiDgs, designed not only for the future generations 
of the Jews, as a people, but for all the nations of the earth : 
"In thee, and in thy seed, shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed." This covenant remained in force after the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, as is fully proved by the apostle Paul : 
" Tiiey which are of faith, the same are the children of Abra- 
ham," and again, " That the blessings of Abraham might come 
on the gentiles through Jesus Christ," 

Under the gospel, however, the rite of circumcision gave 
place to the more espressive and simple one of baptism, as the 
agn or token of the Abrahamic covenant. This is evident 
irom the words of the same apostle : " For as many of yoa as 
have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ." "There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, for ye are all one in Christ." " And 
if ye are Chfbt's, then are ye Abraham's seed, and heirs accord- 
ing to the promise." How pcaitively clear, from this lan- 
guage, ia the perpetuity of the covenant, and the institution of 
baptism as the sign and seal of the same i But, if circumcision 
under the gospel was done away, and the rite of baptism does 
not take the place thereof, we ask, what other sign or seal has 
God instituted in place of ciicumcision ? If none, then is there 
no visible outward sign of the perpetual covenant made between 
God and man, 

3, The subjects of baptism may now be properly considered. 

(1,) All admit that adult believers are proper subjects of 
baptism ; on this point there is, and can be, no dispute. 
• (2.) True penitents are also proper subjects of baptism. 
This we learn from the answer of Peter to those who were 
pricked in their hearts, and asked, " What shall we do ?" The 
leply was, " Repent, and be baptized, every one of you, for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall receive the gitl of the Holy 
Ghost." Now, it is evident that these persons were not be- 
hevers in the sense of being regenerate; nnl^a regenerating 
f^th precedes repentance for sin, for they were first to repent. 
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aeeondly, to be liaptizetl, " for" — in order to — iLe remisaion of 
Bins, and, thirdly, as t!ie result of audi repeotaDce and baptism 
ibey were taugbt to expect the gift of the Huly Ghost. 
Another promioent example of the baptism of penitents is 
given in tlie case of the apostie Paul. After being arrtsted by 
the light and voice from heaven, he fasted and prayed in blind- 
ness, natural and spiritual, for three days. In this condition 
Ananias 6nds him ; his natural sight returns, but spiritual 
darkness remains, sad thea Ananias says to him, " Why 
tarriest thou ? Arise, and be baptized, and tcash away thy 
sics, calling on the name of the Lord." From tbis example it 
appears that baptism is both a means and seal of pardon, and 
consequently that true penitents may, nay, ought to be bap- 
tized- 

(3.) Infants are proper subjects of Christian baptism. This 
doctrine is fairly taught in the Article: "The baptism of 
young children is to be retained in the church," and it is 
scarcely any the less clearly taught in tlie word of tiod, excepts 
ing that there is not a clear command to that effect in so many 
words. But the absence of such an express command does 
not, in our opinion, invaEidate the doctrine of infant baptism. 

That infants are scriptural subjects of baptism appears from 
the following considerations : — 

1. "The perpetuity of the Abrahamic covenant," which in 
eluded children as well as adults. The perpetuity of this cov* 
nant has already been, alluded fo in a preceding page, and 
need not be here repeated. 

2. "Theeligibility of cbildren to church membership." That 
infants were members of the Jewish cJiurch is evident ^m the 
fact of their circumcision, which was the initiatory right or door 
of admission into the church of God. Can we possibly con- 
ceive that the children of Christian parents are entitled to 
lesser privileges than were the children of Jewish parents ? Or 
would it be any inducement to a pious Jew of the present day 
to become a Christian to be told that although his children are 
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merabeis uf theJiwi"!! chnrch, yet, on hia cmliracing Ohria- 
tianity and bpcommg a member ot the CliriatiaB church, his 
children must be thrust out uDtil they attam to adult years 3 
Does not our Saviour explicitly say, m regird to young chil- 
dren, "ot such IS the kingdom of hea\Piir The "kingdom 
of heaven" must mean either the kingdom of glory, the work 
of grace in the heart, or the church of Christ on earth. Now, 
in whatever sense it is used in the text, it must include the 
idea of infant church-m u he hp la a young chiH fit for the 
kingdom of glory ? Thnwhynotf the k £,domofgace? 
If fit for the church t u nphant why not fo the chu h on 
earth) And was not the p om e of Col gi en to Chrslian 
parents, and to their '' ] II -n and to all th t .1 e afi off i" 
If so, and there can be no eta nable doubt of t th a are in- 
fants entitled to the initiatory nte which will formally admit 
them mto the \isible churi-h ot Christ, "vnd to debar them that 
privilege is not only unwise but unjust to tbe 'children whom 
God h-w. given U5 " 

3 " The analogy between circumcision and baptism." Cir- 
cumcision was a token of the covenant made with Abraham : 
" And ye shall circumcise the flesh of your foreskin ■ and it 
shall be ■» token of a covenant betwixt me anl yDU So 

baptism IS the e^tnmal sign of internal gca(,e , the set] r token 
of the covenant." 

Again ; " Circumcision was a symbol of mora! cleansing 
' Aud the Lord thy God will drcumcise thy heart and the 
heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul, that thou mayest live,' " 80 Bapt sra 
is not the pulling away the filth of the fleah" — not '^n external 
washing or cleansing — but is " the washing of regeneration, and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost ;" that is, is symbolical of an in- 
ternal work of grace in the heart. 

Again, if children were iit subjects of circumcision, they are 
equally fit subjects of baptism. And if it be inquured, as it 
sometimes is, What good does it do a young child to baptize 
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it! we might reply, What good it did a young child to cir- 
cumcise it 3 In the latter case it admiUed tlie child to church- 
membership, and in the former case it does tie same. What 
more than this does it do in the ease of an adult 3 

4. "The designation of the subjects of baptism by general 
terms." "All Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the country 
round about Jordan, went out to him— John — and were bap- 
tized by him." The term, all Jeruaalem, &c , rpfeiB, of course, 
to the people of Jeiusalum and the other places named, and 
must include infanta as well as adulfa, for it is a well-establish- 
ed fact that infant proselyte baptism was in.use among the 
Jews from the institution of proselyte baptism, and its propriety 
never had been called in question. Then why should John 
reject them ? and if Johu could not reject them, why should 
Christian ministers take upon themselves the fearful responsi- 
bility of rejecting infants from the privileges of Christian bap- 
tism 1 and that too in the absence of any express command to 
that effect. For my right hand, /would not dare to do it. 
The same general terms are employed in the apostolic com- 
mission, " Go disciple all nations, baptizing them," &e. Now, 
if "nations" includes children, then are children to be baptized. 

6. "Baptism of households." We find that under the 
preaching of the aposties many believed and were baptized. 
Among those were the heads of families, Lydia, the Philip- 
pian jailer, and Stephanus. !Now, were these believers baptized 
and admitted to the privileges of the Christian Church and their 
families left behind, to grope their way through Jewish forraa]- 
ity or pagan superstition 1 !Not so ; they were baptized, with 
their households, and thus parents and children were proselyted 
„rf> the Christian Church. 

6. "Testimony of the early Christian fathers." We allude 
not to their testimony for the purpose of proving a point of 
doctrine, hut for the purpose of showing what was the practice 
of the early Christiana in regard to infant baptism ; and wo 
consider this testimony valuable, so far only, as it proves that 
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infant baptism was tlae general practice of the Christian Church 
from the time of the apostles, and if so, it is morally impossible 
that it ehould not have been practised during the time of the 
apostles. Tertullian, bom a.d. 150 — but a few years after the 
death of the apoati© John — speaks of infant baptism as being 
the practice of the church. Justin Martyr, born near the close 
of the first century, speaks of those who were members of the 
church, sixty years old, who were made disciples to Christ in 
their infancy. Irenseus, Origen, Cyprian, and others, in their 
■writings, all prove the practice of infant baptism in the earliest 
ages of the church : and can it be supposed that a practice 
should become so general in the course of a single century after 
the death of the apostles ? if bo be, it was something entirely 
new and unscriptui'al. The supposition is perfectly unreason- 
able. From these and other considerations, it appears that the 
"baptism of young children ought to be retained in the 
church," according to the Article. 

4th. The mode of baptism may now be considered ; and oit 
this point oui' remarks must necessarily be brief. In the Disd- 
piine of the Church it is ordered that " every adult person, and 
the parents of every child to be baptized, have the choice either 
of immei'sion, sprinkling, or pouring," So that the doctrine 
of the Methodist Church in regard to the mode of baptism may 
be summed up in these words : The application of wal«r in 
any becoming mode, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

Much that has been said in regard to the nature of baptism 
in preceding pages, will throw light on the mode of baptism, 
and if the Methodist Church admits the validity of immeraion, 
as a mode of baptism, it by no means endorses that mode as 
the only one, for numerous reasons : and, let. The mode ia not 
designated in Scripture. The command to be baptized ia 
therein found, and if the meaning of baptize, is to cleanse, pur- 
ify, &c,, the mode by which the cleansing shall be perforroed, 
ia left to the judgment of the administrator. 
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2d. There is no clear proof of the ordinance having been ad- 
minisfered by immersion in a single case during the ministry 
of Christ aud his apostles. Even the baptism of Christ by 
John, does not appear to have been by immersion, because (1.) 
It was not the customary mode of administering the rite among 
the Jews. (2.) This mode did not comport with the design 
of his baptism. He was baptized "to fulfil all righteousness" 
■ — the requirements of the Jewish law. In Lev. viii. 6, 12, 30, 
wo find what was the mode of consecrating priests to the sacred 
office — " Moses brought Aaron and Lis sons, and washed them 
viilh water" — not in water. " He poured anointing oil upon 
Aaron's head, to sanctify him ;" " He sprinlled the anointing 
oil and blood upon Aaron and his sons." Now, in compliance 
with this well-known custom among the Jews, Christ was bap- 
tized — washed — consecrated — by John, and formally inducted 
into the office of the Christian priesthood, and wa maintdn 
that his being immersed would Lave been an unmeaning cere- 
mony, so far as the mode is concerned, and that only by sprink- 
ling, pouring, or both, could the Saviour "fulfil all righteous- 
ness." (.9.) The prepositions " into," " out o^" and " fi'om,'' in 
the Greek Testament, do not convey the idea of immersion, as 
every school-boy knows, who has studied the Greek langu^e. 
Christ went np " into a mountain" — was he immersed iu the 
mountain ? " There came boats from Tiberias" — had they 
been immersed in Tiberias ! The strong probability is, that 
Christ went down to Jordan to wash, in compliance with the 
Jewish custom of consecration. Having washed his hands, and 
probably his feet, in the water, John took of the liquid element, 
and poured and sprinkled it upon his person, and the Holy 
Ghost then lighted upon him. All this is in keeping with the 
design, of his baptism : any th ra d would have failed in 
expressiveness. 

(4.) The baptism of tl th u nd n the day of Pentecost 
affords an e\idHnce that m rs n couH not have been physi- 
cally possib!?. Three tl J w e amized 'n the space of 
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a few li N w f ith f tl tw 1 pcstl b ptiz d 

which t t 11 t. — th w U h be tw h »- 

dred d tfty f h i oati t b pt ze w th 1h f w 

hours d th 1 y th t th th th d 1 ! h e 

been am ra d th 11 I k f C d th re [.t 1 f 

all th filth df tffflgtjlkJ Im 

(5.) The baptism of the PhUippian jailer, with his household, 
in the house, at midnight, is a proof that immersion could not 
have been the mode, as is also the baptism of Saul, " who 
arose," — stood up—" and was baptized." 

(6.) The fact that the " Spirit, the water, and the blood, ara 
said to agree in one," is a proof that immersion cannot be the 
mode of baptism prescribed by the Holy Scriptures. These 
three " agree," partly in. the design, and partly in the mode : 
and if we can be assured of the mode in which blood was an- 
ciently applied to the person, as & symbol of moral cleansing 
through the blood of Christ — which was invariably by sprink- 
ling — then have we a crilerioa by which to judge of the proper 
mode of applying water to the candidate for baptism ; and if 
we Jearn tiat the Spirit is said " to be shed on us," to " fall on 
ua," to be " given" to us, to " descend," Ac, then may we in- 
fer, that pouring or sprinkling are the authorized and proper 
modes of administering this important symbolical rite ; while it 
is at the same time cheerfully admitted, that immersion is also 
valid — for those, who from con«nectioua motives prefer that 

AKTICIE XVIII. 



" The supper of the Lord is not only a slga of the lovo that Chria- 
tiana ought to havo among tbenuelvea, one to another, but rather is a 
eacrament of our redemptioa by Christ's death : insomuch that to such 
as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive the same, the bread whioh 
we break is a partaking of ihe body of Christ ; and likewise the cup of 
bleastng is a parlakii^ of the Uood of Cbiist. 
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" l^ansubstantiation, or tlie change of tho Bubslanee of bread and 
wine in the supper of our Lord, cannot be proved by holy writ, but is 
repugnant to Uie plain words of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of 
a sacrament, and badi ^^iven occasion to many Buperatitiona, 

" The body of Chriat is given, taken, and eaten in the supper, only 
after a heavenly and spiritual manner. And the means whereby the 
body of Christ id received and eaten in the supper is faith, 

" The sacrament of the lArd'a Supper was not by Cbriet'a ordinance 
reserved, carried about, lifted up, or Tvorsbipped." 

TliG former part of this article is desigtied to show what tlie 
Lord's Supper is, and the three latter clauses are designed to 
guard this gacred iostitution from the false views of the Roman 
Cburcli, who believe that the body and blood of Christ are 
really and literally presenffin the sacrament; that as soon as 
the priest blesses the eletnenta of bread and wine, a transub- 
stantiation, or change of substance, takes place in these ele- 
menls, and that they immediately become changed into fles!i 
and blood, soul and divinity, so that the whole Christ is really 
and bodily present. The absurdity and blasphemy of tliis doc- 
trine is so apparent, that we need not attempt to prove to tlie 
intelligent reader the falsity of a doctrine as unreasonable as it 
is monstrous. 

The Lord's Supper is designated by different names in the 
New Testament. It is called the Eucharist — the Communion 
— the Sacrament — the Paschal feast — the Passover — all of 
which appellations are used to signify some particular property 
or design in this solemn ordinance : as a Eucharist it partakes 
of the nature of a solemn thanksgiving to God ; as a commu- 
nion, it shows the fellowship existing between Christ and his 
disciples, and between the disciples themselves ; as a aaora- 
meut, it partakes of the nature of a solenm covenant engage- 
ment, entered into between the Saviour and his worshippers ; 
as a Paschal feast, or Pa^over, it is designed to commemorate 
the sufferings and death of Christ, and in connection therewith, 
the deliverance wrought out for us by the same. ' The phrasa 
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LoT-Ts Supper, it ia thought Ijy some, was not applied bj tlie 
Saviour or his apostles to this sacrament; as however it was 
used in reference to the last supper which Christ ate with his 
disciples, and the Eucharist was celehrated immediately after 
supper, it has grown into common use, and is so designated in 
the Article before ua. 

The design of this sacrament has perhaps been sufficiently 
stated, as above. We wish, however, further to say, that in 
partaking of the same, in commemoration of the sufferings and 
death ol <^hr t t is with strct reference to the iictnous na- 
tui'e of tho ■itoapineot not to commeniorite his death as a 
martyr cr as the founder of a new d spensation but is God 
in Chr at, retoncihng the world unto himself bj his own 
blood. Ihus we recogiize the pn^er and essentiil d vin ty 
of our Lord and tor this rea"on we prefer not to join any in 
the act of communing who denj the ncanous nature of the 
atonement or the Godhead of the Man Chnst Jesus Uni- 
tarians, boeinuns, and others of every grade or name,who di,ny 
th^e doctrines, or either of them, must excuse us if we re- 
fuse to partake with them, or neglect to invite them to partake 
with us at the Lord's table. 



ARTICLE XIX. 

01' BOTH KINDS. 

" The cup of tlie Lord ia not to be denied to the lay people ; for 
both the parts of the Lord's Supper, by Christ's ordinance Hud com- 
mandment, ought to be administered to all Cliristiana alike." 

This Article has reference to the unscriptural and unreason- 
able practice of the Church of Rome, in withholding the cup 
from the laity in the administration of the Lord's Supper. 
Notwithstanding it ia expressly and fully admitted by that 
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chiircli, that communion in both kinds was the practice of 
Christ and his apoatlps, aa also of the primitive Christians, yet, 
by the decrees of couneiia, and the bulls of popes, anathemas 
are huvled against those who shall say that the laity of the 
church ought not to be denied the cup. Aside from the un- 
scriptural character of the prohibitioc, ja it not evident that the 
iMty of that chureh are den ed the s. c anient of the Lord's 
Supper ? If by the Lord s 8 j per s ntan led the eating of 
bread and the drinking of v ne aa st tuted b Tesus Christ ; 
and if it can be celebrated with noth no- 1 s. thin bread and 
wine; then is it evident th t the sac ament of tl e Eucharist is 
a thing unknown to the great body of the Roman Church, 
while denied the use of the cup, and if the defiuition of the 
" Church," as given by a former Article, is correct, namely, "a 
congregation of faithful men, where the pure word of God is 
preached, and the sacraments duly administered," then it fol- 
lows, as a matter of necessity, that the Roman Church is no 
Church of Christ, because the sacraments are not duly admin- 
islered, according to Christ's institution ; or if a church, the 
clergy only constitute the same, aa they, only, receive the com- 
munion in both kinds. 



ARTICLE XX. 

OF THE OKE OBLATION OF CHRIST, riNISHBD UPON THE CROSS. 

" Tbe offering of Christ, once made, is that perfect redeniptJon, pro 
piliatioo, and eatiBfaction for all the sins of the whole world, bolh ori- 
giaal and actual: aaA tbcre is cone other satiEtaction for siti, but that 
alone. Wherefore, the sacrifice of maaaes, in the ithich it is eommonly 
said, that the priest doUi offer Christ, for the quick and the dead to have 
remiaalonof pain or guiit,i3ablaBpheraott9feble,and dangerous deceit," 

The former part of this Article endoisea an important truth 
taught in God's holy word, namely, the General JLedemptwn 
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cf out race, through the death and sufferings of our blessed 
Saviour. 

The Christian world has long been divided in opinion in re- 
gard to the extent of the atonement ; but as in our examina- 
tion of this and other controverted points, our space is necessa- 
rily limited, we shall only be able to glance at the more prom- 
inent arguments wLich may be adduced in favor of the 
doctrine above alluded to, and in opposition to the one, 
taught in the system designated by the name of Calvinism. 
The latter t«rm is used to signify that system of theology 
taught by John Calvin, in the sixteenth century, endorsed by 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines, and adopted by the 
Presbyterian churches of Scotland, the United States, and 
some other countries, as the body of divinity on which is 
founded the Articles of Faith, which distinguish the Calvin- 
istio churches from those denominated Arminian. 

The essence of the system called Calvinism, may be found 
in Calvin's Institutes, Westminster Confession of Faith, Con- 
fession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, and in the Longer, and Shorter Catechisms. From 
these various sources may be collected the distinguishing fea- 
tures of the Calvinistic system. From the Confession of Faith 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, we will give 
a few extracts, that the reader may see the bearing which the 
ArtJcle has upon the doctrine of Particular Redemption. 

1. "God, from all eternity, did, by the most wise and holy 
counsel of his own w'!l freely and un i a geablj Ja'n wl at^ 
soever comes to pass In th a extract we are taught that 
whatsoever comes to psi has been orda ned ly trol from all 
eternity. The l«rra t hahoe r c n ht nnderstool ly in 
its legitioiato se se to mean eryth ng wh ch con es to ptss, 
whether good or e 1 naturnl or mo 1 phvs c 1 or mental ; 
and whether pred cated of de Is -in^ Is r n n wh thcr 
coming to pas^ m hca en e rth r hell all has been o la acd 
of God. 
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2. " By t!ie decree of God, for the manifestation of bis glory, 
some men and angels are predestinated to everlasting life ; and 
others foreordained to everlasting death." Ttis language is so 
plain, tbat it seems impossibie to misunderstand it, and by it 
the extent of the atonement must necessarily he limited to the 
number predestinated to eternal life. 

3. "These angels and men thus predestinated and foreor- 
dained, are particnlarly and unchangeably designed ; and their 
number is so certain, and definite, that it can neither be in- 
creased, nor diminished." In this Article, we are taught that 
the number of those predestinated to life, or foreordained to 
death, is unchangeably and unalterably fixed. 

4. " Those of mantind that are predestinated unto life, God, 
before the foundation of the world was laid, according to his 
eternal and immutable purpose, and the secret counsel and 
good pleasure of his own will, hath chosen, in Christ, unto 
everlasting glory, out of his mere free grace and love, without 
any foresight of faith, or good works, or perseverance in either 
of them, or any other thing in the creature as conditions or 
causes, moving him thereto, and all to the praise of bis gloriou.i 

5. " Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, effectually 
called, justified, adopted, sanctified, and saved, but the elect 

6. " The rest of mankind, God was pleased, according to the 
unsearchable counsel of his own will, to pass by, and ordain 
them to dishonor and wrath, for their sin, to the praise of his 
glorious justice." 

1. " All those whom God has predestinated unto life, and 
those only, he is pleased effectually to call, by his word and 
Spirit, to grace and salvation, by Jesus Christ. This effectual 
call is of God's free and special grace alone ; not from anything 
at ail foreseen in man, who is altogether passive therein until 
quickened and renewed by the Holy Spirit," 

8, "Elect infants dying in infancy are regenerated and saved 
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by Christ, through the Spirit; so also are all other elect per- 
sons. Others, not elected, although they may be called by the 
ministry of the word, and may have some common operations 
of the Spirit, yet tbey never truly come to Christ, and, there- 
fore, cannot be saved." 

In giving the above extracts to the reader we have selected 
those portions of the Calvinistic creed which have a bearing on 
the doctrine taught in the Article now under consideration; 
and by a comparison of these with the Article itself, the reader 
cannot fail to perceive i wide ind eaientnl Uiffcience between 
the teacliings of Calvmism on the one hand and those of 
Methodism on the other The doi,tnnes taught in the above 
extracts appear to Methodists ^nd other Aiminian's to be 
botb unscriptural and onrea^jnable Unst,iiptural becanae wo 
think them to be in direct opposition to the phinest decHra 
tjons of Scripture ; and unreasonable, because that, aside from 
Scripture, they stand opposed to a correct idea of the character 
and attributes of the Almighty, as entertained by the enlight- 
ened mind. Is it, we ask, either scriptural or reasonable to 
suppose that God from all eternity ordained whatsoever comes 
to pass ? That every action of men, angels and devils was pre- 
delflrmined by God? 

2. Is it scriptural or reasonable to suppose that by the de- 
cree of God some men and angels are predestinated to life and 
others to everlasting death 3 

3. Is it scriptural or reasonable to suppose that the number 
of the elect and reprobate are bo fixed and definite that it can- 
not by any possible contingency be either increased or dimin- 
ished! 

4. Is it scriptural or reasonable that we should believe that 
those predestinated or elected to everlasting life are thus 
chosen without any foresight of faith or good works as condi- 
tions ? 

5. Is it a scriptural doctrine that none are redeemed by 
Christ but the elect only, while the "reprobate" are left with- 
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out any interest whatever in the great work of human redemp- 
tion! 

6. Is it either scriptural or reasonable to think that the rep- 
robate are not only passed by without having any provision 
made for their salvation by Jesus Chiist; but are positively 
ordained to hell and damnation, to dishonor and wrati, merely 
because Christ not having died for them their salvation is ren- 
dered absolutely impossible, not by any act of their own, but 
by a decree of God, made from all eternity, and tLen attribute 
to them the guilt and "sin" of being thus passed by or ordain- 
ed to eternal death ? 

7. Is it in accordance with Scripture and reason to believe 
that while God in his word calls upon all the nations of tha 
earth to look unto him and he saved, ; 
everywhere to repent, believe, and obey, that n^ 
to be effectually called hut the elect only ! 

8. Is there any Scripture for dividing the infantile portion 
of mankind into "elect infants'' and "reprobate infants;" and 
for declaring, that if the one class dies in infancy they are re- 
generated and saved, and of the other, that they "cannot be 
saved !" 

We design not to answer these several questions arguraenta- 
tively, bat simply to state that the former part of the Article 
before us discards, in tofo, the doctrine of particular redemp- 
tion, and of election and reprobation, with its necessary adjunct 
in/ant damnation. And it is scarcely necessary to repeat the 
innumerable passages of Scripture which prove, beyond a 
doubt, that Christ died for the whole world of mankind, for 
we can scarcely open the Now Testament without having our 
eyes rest on some passage of Scripture where the general re- 
demption of our race is spoken of in the clearest and fullest 
manner, and that in fact, " The offering of Christ once made m 
a perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for all the 
sins of the whole world, both original and actual." 

The latter part of the Article is aimed at the doctrine em- 
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oraeed in the sacrifice of the mass, ia which it ia said that aa 
often as mass is celebrated Christ is offered or sacrificed anew 
for the sins of the people, both hving and dead. It is not, of 
course, necessary to say that the pretensions of the Romau 
clergy, in this respect, are not only unreasonable and absurd, 
but are positively injurious to the interests of morals and true 
religion ; for no Protestant can look upon the doctrine of the 
maas without pain and abhorrence. 



ARTICLE SXI. 

"The niinisiera of Christ are uot comioBiided by God'a law, either 
to vow the estate of a single life, or to abstain from marrlHge : there- 
fore, it is lawful for them, as for all other Christians, to marry at their 
owa disccetioc, as they Ehall judge tke same to serve best to godliness." 

The doctrine of clerical celibacy, as taught and required by 
the Romish Cliurch, is at war with the teachings of both the 
Old and New Testaments, and destructive of morals and the 
best interests of society. It was not until the fourth century 
that the celibacy of the clei^y was required by the church, 
and since that time it has remaned a law of the Roman 
Church that none of its ecelesiaatJcally ordained priests, or other 
officers, shall contract marriage. The design of fiiis prohibition 
ia to render the clei^ more completely subservient to the will 
of the Roman See, by preventing, as far as possible, the exer- 
cise of the social feelings ; and it is a well-established fact, that 
this rule has been promotive of the worst effects, and proved 
destructive to the morality of even the highest dignitaries of 
the church, and hence Luther, well knowing the disastrous 
effects of such prohibition npon the morals of the clergy, wisely 
and boldly bid defiance to the pope, and the mandates of a 
corrupt church, by contracting marriage with a nun. 

It may be proper here to observe, that in the British "Wes- 
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lejan ConfeTPncp 1 rule iaa obtimej by which the preichers 
of the conneLtioD are required to abstain from marn'jge daring 
the time of their nonlidte, or pribatiou as, preai-heis This 
rule !s designed pirth to Xeep the jouogei preachers free 
from the cares of the woiid ^9 much m possible du-ing the 
four years of triil so Ihat tb^y taij hi\e betfer opportunitiea 
for study, Ac , and partly to keep a sufiicient number of smgle 
men m connection nith the conference to supply those poitiona 
of the work with unmirned men where the souetiea ire too 
small or feelle to support a number of preachers with thew 
femiliea This luie however, is not an absolute prohibition of 
marriage b it merely i deferment of this relation until such 
Ijme IS inenil rship in the coi ference is secuied In other 
words the cartdidate for the ministiy may not contrnct mar 
riage but when he becomes a mimster ha is %t perfecf liberty 
to do "o In the Methodist Epi'copil Church in the United 
States no rule exists on the subject^ except the one contained 
in this \iticle 

ARTICLE XXIL 

OF THE R1TE3 t 



rites and oeremonies should in all places 
be the same, or exactly alike ; for they hare alwaya been difTurenl, aad 
may be changed nccording to tha divefaity of countries, times, and 
men's munners, bo that nothing be ordained against God's word. Who- 
Boever, through hla private judgment, willingly and purposely doth 
openly break the rifes and cereraonias of the church to which he be- 
longs, whioli are not repugnant to tlie word of God, and are ordained 
and approved by common authority, ought to be rebuked openly, that 
others may fear lo do the like, as one that offendetli against (lie com- 
mon order of tlie church, and woundelh the consciences of weak brethren. 
" Every particular church may ordain, change, or abolish rites and 
ceremonies, so that all things may be done to edification." 

The doctrine embraced by, and taught in this Article, is of 
crest importanf» to the church of Christ in all its various 
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branches, for were it necessary that the ritea and ceremoBiea 
of the church shoald be in all places and times alike, inasmuch 
as a difference has obtained, and does obtain, it would be difE- 
cult to prove that Christ has a charch on earth at all. 

There are two thin^ comprehended in the gospel of Christ 
in relation to his church. One is, that it mnsl have what is 
essential to ita existence and perpetuity ; the other, that it may 
or may not have what is not thus essential. The essential ap- 
pendages to a chureh are the Scriptures, a living ministry, and 
the sacraments ; the non-essentials are a Ktui^, or prescribed 
form of worship, with all other means of grace, not positively 
required by God in his word. We may illustrate this poini 
by saying that baptism and the Lord's Supper are essentia! to 
the existence of the ehurch ; no church may therefore repudi- 
ate these ordinances ; while love-feasts, class-meetings, confirm- 
ation, &Q, &c,, not being expressly required by the gospel, 
may, or may not be repudiated, by any branch of the church. 
So also in regard to the mode of administering the ordinances. 
That the ordinances of baptism and the Lord's Sapper must be 
administered, is rendered certain by the plain commands of 
Christ and his apostles, but whether the former shall be admin- 
istered by sprinkling, pouring, or immereion ; or the latter bo 
received while sitting, standing or kneeling, is nowhere stated, 
and any branch of the church may lawfiilly adopt snch rules, 
in relatbn to such points, as may seem expedient and proper. 
The same course of reasoning will apply also to the govern- 
ment of the church. That a church should exist, is the re- 
vealed will of God ; and that his church should have soma 
kind of ecclesiastical government, is also rendered certain ; but 
when we come to inquire into the particular form of church 
government, instituted b) Ciinst and his apostles, we find our- 
selves without direct scriptural luthonty 'Whether, therefore, 
a church shall be governed by an epscopai,y, by a presbytery, 
or by itself, independentlj of ■ill ftreign eecleiiasfjcal control, 
is a. auestion not fully settled br divm" reveladon, and may be 
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left to the eiiliglitaned jiidgmant of individuals, or associated 
bodies of Cliiistiaiis, to decide for themselves. But io deciding 
for themselves, they have no right to dedde peremptorily for 
others ; every man having a natural right to decide for him- 
Belf, in regard to these matters, bo that he deddes on nothing 
contrary to the word of God. 

"When an associated body of Chiistians, in the absence of an 
express rule in relation to ecclesiastical government, rites and 
eeramoniea, adopt a foim of church government for themselves, 
and OTdain certain rites and ceremonies, to be used in the 
church, then it is not lawful for any one, through his own pri- 
vate judgment, wilfully and purposely to violate the rules and 
regulations of the church to which Le belongs, provided those 
rales are not repugnant to the word of God, and provided, also, 
that his connection with such church is voluntary, and not the 
result of coercion. In either of the latter csaea, we believe that 
a man would have the right to violate any eeclesiastical re- 
quirement, which, in his judgment, contravened the laws of 
God, or the right of voluntarily connecting himself where con- 
sdence and duty point out ; but otherwise, it is the duty of 
every Christian to yield a hearty obedience to the requirements 
of the church of which he ia voluntarily a member ; and if, for 
conscience' sake, he cannot yield such obedience, then is it 
clearly his duty voluntarily to withdraw from the chnrcb — if 
such withdrawal ia possible — and seek a connection with some 
other branch, whose requirements are more congenial with his 
views of Christian duty. To remain in the church, and refuse 
obedience to its wholesome requirements ; or to withdraw from 
the church when such requirements are not repugnant to the 
word of God, is to involve ourselves in the guilt of schism, a 
sin which is pointedly condemned by the word of God, and is 
productive of great and lasting injury to the body of Christ ; 
BO that nothing short of imperious necessity should ever induce 
any person to be a promoter or abettor of division in the church of 
God, or to become a separatist from the church of his former choice. 
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There is, consequently, much importance to be attached to 
the duo examination of doctrines and ceremonies of any church, 
before a person voluntarily connects himself with the same. 
TLe examination necessary, may require weeks, and even 
months, before an enlightened judgment can be formed in re- 
lation to these matters, hy the young and inexperienced Chris- 
tian, and we coosider it an important feature in the polity of 
the Methodist Episcopal Chui'ch, that at least six months must 
be given to every candidate for membership, to make such ex- 
amination, before membership is secured, thus guarding the 
candidate, on the one hand, against improper haste in forming 
a judgment, and the church, on tho other hand, against the in- 
troduetaon of improper persons, by giving it an opportunity of 
judging of the correctness of their faith and practice. 



ARTICLE XXIII. 

" The President, the Congress, the general aaaemlilies, the governors, 
and the councils of slate, as the delegates of the people, are the rulers 
of the Unitfid 81at*a of America, according to the division of power 
made to them by the Constitution of the United States, and by the 
constitutions of their respective States, Aitd the said states are a 
BOvetoign and mdepeadent nation, and ought not to be subject to any 
foreign jurisdiction."* 

The above Article, with the note appended to it, is designed 
to show the views of the Methodist Episcopal Church in rela- 

* " As far aa it respects civil af&irs, we believe it the duty of Chria- 
tians, and especially all Christian miaiatets, to be subject to the su- 
preme authority of the country where they may reside, and to use all 
laudable means to enjoin obedience to the powers that be; and, there- 
fore, it is expected that all our preachers anJ people who may be un- 
der the British, or any other government, will behave themselves aa 
peaOBBble and orderly subjects." 
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tion to tie civil government of tie United St t d al the 

duty of American Methodisfa, who may Ije 1 g d the 
protection of the Biittsh, or other foreign g t t be 

obedient and peaceable subjects, while they m 1 ch 

protection. The Article itself was adopted t th t m i the 
organization of the church in l'?84, and the t js pp ded 
in the year 1820, " to meet the peculiar ease of the brethren in 
Canada, against whom unfounded suspicions had been created, 
because tbe Methodist Episcopal Church, of which they were 
then a part, was regarded as a foreign ecclesiastical authority," 

The doctrine taught, both in the Article, and in the note, is, 
that civil government is of divine origin, that the " powera that 
be, are ordained of God," and that " wh<woevor resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God ;" but the Article does 
not say what particular form of civil government is ordained 
of God, or whether any such form is prescribed by the Ruler 
of the universe. Hence, the divine right of kings, or emperors, 
to reign and rule, is neitlier asserted, nor denied, while it ia 
asserted and maintained, that the delegates of the people of the 
United StatflS are the rulers of the same ; and that said States 
not only form a sovereign and independent nation, but ought 

tto> bjtto yf gnj dt It vnll be clearly 

th tht hlthMthdtCh hteahs subjection 

to 11 1 th ty h th t h e or abroad, 

t m ddl t th q t f p ly 1 nd pol t cal 

h te jfth h t q bdcetothe Jawa 

d q m ts t th ram w 1th Th q est on now 
g t!y ag t ted th t wh h bed to all law is 

q J by th pel i wl th b i to eld 

hbelcetol h jddtb ghteo s s a 

jt,!hth b d dbyth hurch in her 

g d CO 1 h f rs t be f 11) decided, one 
w J th h th 11 th p ta connected 

w th h m ti ty th 11 be ty f opinions en- 

tat d dwhl Chti my tdp nallj in the 
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execution of any law which he honestly believes c 
tie laws and mandates of Jehovah, ho may nof, on the other 
hand, forcibly resist the execution of any law which the major- 
ity of his fellow-citizens have, by their delegates, thought to be 
necessary for the well-heing of tha hody politic ; while it wili 
he incumbent upon him, as a part of the bod) politic, to labor, 
in every proper manner, for the repeal of suih liws ^'5 he be- 
lieves are opposed to the "higher law," or lule A n^ht estab- 
lished by the Creator Thus fir, we piesume, there «iil he a 
unanimity of opinion ^mong all the ministers and members of 
the Methodist Church In the language of one of her wns, 
" The church, by its moral influence, should counfenanee and 
Bustain the State , ind the Stalp protect the church : both in- 
stitutions beings equally of dmne appointment, and equally in- 
dispensable to the good ol society.' * 

ARTICLE XXiy. 

OP OHBISllAN men's goods. 

"Thericbea and gooda of Chriatiana are not comtnmi, as touching 
tbe right, title, sjiil possessiua of the same, as some do falsely boast. 
ITotwithstanding every man ought, of such things aa ho posaesseth, 
liberally to give alms to the poor, according to bis ability." 

This Article is designed to guard men against the false 
notion that when a man becomes a Christian he loses his indi- 
vidual light to property, and that all that he has should be 
merged in one common fund. Whatever might be right under 
a perfect social system, it is very evident, as society is now con- 
stituted, a community of goods would do more harm than 
good ; the indolent and improvident would prey upon the 
fruits of industry and economy, and the result would be the 
"SUMifJ prevalence of anarchy and confusion. It is maintained 
• Comfort's Espositiun, page S45. 
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by the advoeateB of the community system, that the early 
Christiane, who "had all things in eomaion," set an example 
which we ought to follow ; but it is not certain that their course 
was designed as an example ; the probability, nay, the moral 
certainty is, that it was not; neither is it cerlain that they had 
all things common in the sense of having no individual right 
to eontjol any part thereof. It is true, that when they sold 
their possessions and goods, and made an offering thereof to 
tie oommoa stock, they lost the individual right to control it, 
while it is equally evident that by fer the greatest portion of 
the early Christians retained a part of their goods in their own 
possession, from the fact that there ewsted among them a dis- 
tinction between rich and poor, or (iose who gave and those 
who received alms, as in the case of Dorcas, the Hebrew 
widows, and those for whom collections in the churches were 
taken. The probability therefore is, that " haWng all things in 
common," is to be understood in a limited sense, and that the 
sale of their goods was a voluntary act, not enjoined by Christ 
or his apostles. 

"While, therefore, the principle of sodalism is not enforced by 
the word of God, there is a principle recognized, a duty en- 
forced, of giving to the. poor according to our abundance ; and 
this duty is of perpetual obligation, or as long as the distinction 
between rich and poor may be properly said to exist ; and the 
feet that the State may, in some countries, make provision for 
its resident poor, does not, in our opinion, relieve tJie Churdi 
entirely, if at all, of the duty of giving alms to those who need. 
There always wiH be a class in society who are proper objects 
of charity, who will not avail themselves of any provision made 
for them by the civil government ; and there are others — mem- 
bers of the church — whom it would be disgraceful to the 
Church of God to allow to become pensioners upon the 
bounties of the state designed for the poor ; these classes must 
be cared for, their wants must be supplied, and the rich, out of 
their abundance, must supply these wants, and woe be to Ute 
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man wto, seeing his bvotlier or sister in need, and wlio baring 
tlie means to relieve their necessities, "shuts up his bowels of 
compassion against tbem." 



ARTICLE XXV. 

or A CHRISTIAN man's OATH, 

"A3 WB confega that Tain and raab awearing 13 forbidden Ohriatian 
men by our Lord Jesus Christ and James bis apostle, so we judge fbat 
the Christian retigiou doth not prohibit but that a man may s^ear 
'when tbe magistrate reguu'eth, in ft cause of faitb and cbaritj, Bo it bo 
done according to tbe prophet's teaching, in joslJw, judgment, and 
truth." 

The design of this Article is ve y pp t — t d t 

nance the sin ofprofanity, and at th t t j d I 

oaths, or oaths required to be tate ' f j b 

fore 3 magistrate. These oaths, in m f m j d t 

he taken by the subjects of all cii 1 zed t d d d 

they may be couaiderod a necessary J p d to th p pe 
administration of justice under th] tu)ttt t 

ciety, "We say that oaths in som f m ] d to 1 

taken ; for whether we " swear by th 1 God t t 11 

the truth, or simply " affirm" that II tell h t th th 

solemnity and binding nature of th t th 

the eye of human law, and we ha d b 11 

equally sacred and binding by tl g t L g t h 

iinivei'se. 

The Quakers and some other conscientious persons, refuse to 
take judicial oaths, on the ground that all swesiing is forbidden 
by the Saviour. Now, wliile we honor the conscientious 
scruples of all men, we cannot but think that an improper 
view is taken of the meaning of the Saviour in the above pro- 
hibition. By reading the context carefully the reader will no 
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doubt pereeiv thtthklf phbtdbyCLt 

ia not that re^ 1 by fk I ma^ t t bttht fwl h 
the Jews wer to ly guilty g f L Ij by th tem 

pie, by the th f G d and th t too h ^ 1 ^ ^ 

do it by the e vil ma, t t Th t th 1 tte is th 
ing of the Sa to is b d tlj d t f m th f t 

that when pla dp h t I bef th h 1 p t h was 
sworn by the 1 tte t t 11 th t th Ih p t ee f g 

erimmals was common among the Jews, nlth f a f th 
to them administered was in these word I alj th \y 
the living God to answer, whether the tl b n t 

How, this very oath, in aubstanco, was adm t I t Ch t, 
and had he considered it unlawful to take u h a ath h no 
doubt would have refrained from answerin but tea 1 f this 
he immediately replies to the adjuration ot th h h p t, thu 
showing that while he discountenanced p f ty n all ts 
forms, he sanctioned the administration otj d ! ath That 
judicial oaths are proper is also evident t wh t th »[ ostle 
Paul says in relation to them, "An oath f b mat n to 

them an end of all strife." Now, had si h th b u ] w 
ful and forbidden, the apostle, no doubt, w 1 1 ha d 1 

it his duty to have said so when speakin^^ f th Vj t b t 
instead of this he uses it as an illustratio and t) n p lc da 
to show that " God confirmed his promise to Abraham by an 
oath." These considerations prove the doctrine in the Article 
to be correct, and show conclusively that while it is forbidden 
to swear profanely, it Li right to swear when judicially required 
to do so. 
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APPENDIX TO THE ARTICLES. 

Is our Introduction to the Articles of Religion, we iutjiiiated 
that there are certaiu doctrines of Methodism not clearly stateil 
in the same. The reason for this ia not to be traced to an un- 
wiliingTiess on the part of the church to publish to the world 
aU that she believes, but to the simple fact, that with the ex- 
ception of the one wiiich refers to the "Rulers of the United 
iStates," the Articles were all prepared for the church by Mr. 
Wesley himself. Mr. Wesley being a minister of the Church 
of England, very naturally and properly selected such Articles 
from the Common Prayer Book which he judged contained 
sound and wholesome doctrine ; while those which admitted 
of dispute, as it regards their true meaning, were omitted. 
But while omitting some of the Articles, he did not fee! him- 
self at liberty to supply their place with others of his own 
making; hence several important doctrines which are tangbt 
by the Methodists in all parts of the world, are not even alluded 
to in the Articles of Religion. While h strong disposition to 
venerate, just as it is, whatever came from the hand of the 
founders of Methodism, has hitherto prevented the alteration 
or the addition of any other Articles to the original twenty- 
five; and more especially as in the constitution of the church 
it is expressly said that " the General Conference shall not re- 
voke, alter, or change our Articles of Religion ;" and as in the 
provision made for the alteration of the constitutioo, whereby 
every other Article of the same may be changed, the above 
clause is carefully excepted. While, therefore, it might have 
been desirable, when the church was organized, that all the 
important features of Methodist theology should have been 
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embodied in the Articles, and is a matter of regret to some th^ 
tliey were not ; yet we liave reason to be thankful to the great 
Head of the Church that there has been no disposition mani- 
fested to modify or change the existing Articles. While it is 
also a matter of thankfulness that in Wesley's sermons, and ia 
other standard writings of the church, the important doctrines 
which are omitted in the Articles, or are but incidentally 
alluded to, are in the former clearly taught, and by the present 
race of Methodist ministers are feithfully preached. Among 
these important doctrines refeixed to, are the doctrine of the 
Witness of the Spirit; the Sanctification of believers ; the 
possiUlity of falling frfnn, Grace ; and the doctrine oi Eter- 
nal Reviards and PunishmerUs. 



The witness of the Spirit of God that we are the children of 
God, is one of the glorious privileges of believers ; but to under- 
stand this subject fully, as taught by Mr. Wesley, we will make 
a few extracts from his Sermon on Rom. siii, 16, "The Spirit 
itself beareth witness with our spirit that wa are the children 
of God." 

" I. The witness, or testimony of our own spirit." " With 
regard to the testimony of a Christian's own spirit, the founda- 
tion of this is laid in numerous texls of Scripture, which de- 
scribe the marks of the children of God, and that very plainly," 
" This may be still fui'ther aided by the ministry of the word, 
meditation, and religious conversslion. And every man, using 
the understanding which God has given him, and which reli- 
gion was designed to improve, by applying those Scripture 
marks to himself, may know whether he is a child of God; 
For instance, 1 John ii. 3, 5, 29 : ' And hereby we do know 
that we know him, if we keep his commaudmenta. — But whoso 
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keepett liis woi'd, in Lim rerily ia tho love of God j 
hereby know we tiat we are in him. — Ye know that eveiy one 
that doetk i-ighteou^nesa ia barn of him.' — iii. 4, 19, 24 ; iv. 
13 ; V. 18. Probably, from the beginning of the world, nono 
of the children of God were ever farther advanced in the grace 
of God, and the knowledge of Christ, than the apostle John, 
and those to whom he wrote at that time. Yet they did not 
despise theae marks of being God's children, but applied them 
to their own hearts, for the eonfirmatJon of their faitli. Yet all 
this testimony is no other than rational the WLtnesa of our 
own ap rit, our reason or undei standing It ill resolves itself 
into this those who liie these mark" the'^e are God'a chil- 
dren but we ha\e these m-uks thereto e we ire his children. 
Butlowdoci it ajpe'ir that we have the^e mirks — that we 
love Cod anl tur neighbor an I th it we keep God's com mand- 
ments ' The quest on doea not mean how dies it appear to 
otltffis hut to our'idvtf As easily as you can know whetlier 
you tre a!n e in pain or 1 1 ease may j m know whether you 
are saved fiom pr jud wiath and have the ei e of a meek and 
quiet '■pint whether you I ve your neighbor as yourselves ; 
whether you are kindly iffcctioned gentle anl long-suffering; 
whether you utwarilv keep Gods eommandmems, by living 
godlj r ghteous and sober lives This is properly the testi- 
mony of our own spi it It is i consciousu sa of our having 
received in ind by the spii t ot adoj t on the tempers men- 
tioned in the word of God as belong ng to his idnpted chil- 
dren. 

" But what ia the testimony of God's Spirit, which is super- 
added to, and conjoined with this 3 How doea he bear witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God 1 It ia hard 
to find words ia the language of men, to explain the deep 
thmifs of God. But perhaps one might say, the testimony of 
the Spirit is an inward impression on the soul, whereby the 
Spirit of God directly witnesses to my apirit, that I am a child 
of God ; that Jesus hath loved me, and given himself for me ; 
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thai, aU my sins ace blotted out, and /, even /, am reconciled 
to God. 

" This testimony of the Spirit of God must, in the very na- 
ture of things, go before the testimony of our own spirit. Wa 
must be holy in heart and life, before we can be conscious that 
we are so. But we must love God before we can be holy at 
all ; this being the root of all holiness. Now we cannot love 
God till we know he loves us. And we cannot know his par- 
doning love to us, till his Spirit witness it to our spirit. Since, 
therefore, this testimony of bis Spirit must precede the love of 
God, and ail holiness, of eooEiequence it must precede our in- 
ward consciousness thereof, or the t«etimoiiy of our own spirit 
concerning them. 

" He that lores God, and delights and rejoices in him with 
an humble joy, a holy delight, aud an obedient love, is a child 
of God ; but I thus love, delight, and rejoice in God : therefore 
I am a child of God : then a Christian cannot doubt of bis be- 
mg a child of God. Of the former proposition he has as full 
assurance, as he has that the Scriptures are of God ; and of 
his thus loving God, he has an inward proof, which is nothing 
ehort of self-evident. 

" The manner hov? the divine testimony is manifested to the 
heart, I do not take upon me to explain. See John iii. 8. But 
we know the fact, namely, that the Spirit of God gives a be- 
liever such a testimony of his adoptjon, that while it is present 
to the soul, he can no more doubt the reality of his sonship, 
than he can doubt of the shining of the sun, while he stands in 
the full blaze of heaven. But, 

" II. How may this joint testimony of God's Spirit and of our 
own spirit, be dearly distinguished from presumption of mind, 
and the delusions of Satan ! (1.) The Holy Scriptures abound 
with marks, distinguishing the one from the other. They de- 
scribe repentance as constantly going before this witn^s of par- 
don. (2.) The Scriptures describe the being born of God, 
which must precede the witness that we are kis children, as a 
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chaoge no less than f om d'i k e s to 1 gl t la w 11 is f am tie 
power of '^atan nto dod And (3 ) The ''C pt a desc e 
the joy aujompanying the v, tne. s of the Sj is ten 1 ng to 
promote hum 1 ty Iq the pre> n pt o a ilece ved ma it a 
the CO t y Instead of le n^ hu ble me k geu le t ha 
able, slow to hear and s ow tu wrath 1 e h<i ^ tj ass m g 
quick to hea and sw f to peak iiery 1 e n a J ea^e u 
his con ersi on yei, aoraet ines tliew a a fie i^neas n li s a r 
and n ^nner ot peak n^, as we I as of whol deportra n , as 
if he were going to take the matter out of God's hands, and 
himself to devour his adversaries. (4.) The Scriptures teach, 
' This is the love of God — the sure mark tiieroof— that we 
keep his coramandmeati The aenume lover of God will do 
his will. But with the presumptuous j rftender to the love of 
God, it is otherw ae He is not ze tlous, watchful over his 
tongue, and heait nor anxious to deny himself, and take up 
his cross. It folbns fiom undeniable evidence, that he cannot 
have the true te'itimony of hia own spirit He cannot bo con- 
scious of having those mirka nhich ha has not, nor can the 
Spirit of God bear witness to & he or testify that he is a child 
of God, when he is manifestly & child ot the deviL 

" in. What IS the witness of the Spir t ! The original word 
may be rendered either the viitneis or (less ambiguously), the 
testimony, oc the ieeord 1 John v 11 I do not mean to 
say, that the Spirit of God testifies th s by an outward voice ; 
no, nor always >y in inward ^olc^, although he may do this 
sometimes. Neither do I s ippose that Le always applies some 
Scripture to the heart, though he oftpn may do thi'< But he 
so works upon the soul hy his immediate influente and by a 
strong though inexplicable operation, that the stormy winds 
and troubled waves subside and there is a sweet calm the 
heart resting in the arms of Jesus, and the sinner being clearly 
satisfied that God is reconciled, an 1 that all his tniquihes are 
forgiven, and his sins coieted That there is a testimony of 
the Spirit, is acknowledged hy all parties And it is not quea- 
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tioned whetlier there is an indirect witness or testimony that 
we are the children of God. This ia nearly, if not exactly the 
same with the testimony of a good conscience towards God. 
Nor do we assert there can be any real testimony of the Spirit, 
without the fruit of the Spirit. We aasert, on the contrary, 
tliat the fruit of the Spirit immediately springs from this testi- 
m<my. But the point in question is, whether there he any di- 
rect testimony of the Spirit at all! Whether there beany 
other testimony of the Spirit than that which arises from a con- 
sciousness of the fruit — I believe there is. 

" IV, ' The Spirit itself bearetii witness with our spirit, that 
we are the children of God.' It is manifest that there are two 

' ea es m ' d w! th te T the same thing — the 
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tural quotations bearing on the latter point, will close this Arti- 
cle. " We knov! that we have passed from death unto life, be- 
cause we love the brethren." " Beloved, now are we the sous 
of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we 
know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is," I John iii. 2, &c " For God hath 
revealed them to us, by bis Spirit ; for the Spirit searcheth al! 
things, yea, the deep things of God." 1 Cor. ii. 12. Many 
other passages might be given, but the above must suffice. 



OF THE SANCTIFICATIOK OP 

The doctrine of entire sanctification is one of the important 
and distinguishing doctrines of the Methodist Church. The 
thinff intended by the term entire sanctification, is frequently 
called by other names equally expressive and comprehensive : 
as. Christian perfectwn, perfect love, holiness of heart, supreme 
krve to God, ifec. In the statement of this doctrine, we feel it 
important to abide by the old landmarks, and will accordingly 
give the views of the church, in Mr. Wesley's own language, 
as found in his sermon on Christian Perfection. In this ser- 
mon he inquires, " (L) In what sense Christians are not ; (2.) 
in what sense they are perfect." 

" (1.) In what sense they are not. They are not perfect in 
knowledge. They are not free from ignorance — no, nor from 
mistake. We are no more to expect any living man to be in- 
fallible, than, to be omniscient. They are not free from infirm- 
ities, such as weakness, and slowness of understanding, irregu- 
lar quickness or heaviness of ima^naljon. Such, in another 
kind, are impropriety of language, ungracefulness of pronuncia- 
tion ; to which one might add a thousand nameless defects 
either in conversation or tiehavior. From Buch infirmilje* » 
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these, none are perfectly freed, till their spirits return to God ; 
neither can we expect, till then, to be wholly freed from temp- 
tation ; for ' the servant is not ahove his master,' But neither 
in this sense is there any absolute perfection upon earth. There 
is no perfection of degrees, none which does not admit of a coe- 

" (2.) In what sense they are perfect. Observe, we are not 
now speaking of babes in Christ, but adult Cliristians. But 
even babes in Christ are so fiir perfect as not to commit sin. 
This, St. John affirms expressly ; and it cannot be disproved by 
the examples of the Old Testament. For what if the holiest 
of the ancient Jews did commit sin ! We cannot infer from 
hence, that ' all Christians do, and must commit sin, as long as 
they iive.' 

" But does not the Scripture say, ' A juat man sinneth seven 
times a day V It does not. Indeed, it says, ' A just man 
falleth seven limes ;' but this is quite another thing ; for. First, 
the words ' a day' are not in the tfiit. Secondly, hero is no 
mention of falling into sin at all. What is here mentioned, is, 
f.iUing into temporal afHiction. 

" But elsewhere Solomon says, ' There is no man that sin- 
neth not.' Doubtless thus it was in the days of Solomon ; yea, 
and from Solomon to Chr t there wts the no man that sinned 
not. But whatever was the case w th those under the law, we 
may safely affirm, with &t John th t s oe the Gospel was 
given, ' he that is born of Cod s nn tl o 

" The privileges of Chr st ns a e no wise to be measured 
by what the Old Testament records concerning those who were 
under the Jewish dispensation ; seeing the fulness of time is 
now come, tlie Holy Ghost is now given, the great salvation of 
God is now brought to men, by the revelation of Jesus Christ- 
The kingdom of heaven is now set up on earth, concerning 
which the Spirit of God declared of old time (so far is David 
from being the standard or pattern of Christian perfection,) 
' He that is feeble among them at that day, shall be as Duni 5 
15 
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and the house of David shall be as the angel of the Lord be- 
fore them.' 

" ' But the apostles committed sin ; Peter, by dissembling, 
Paul, by his siiarp contention with Barnabas.' Suppose they 
did, will jou argue thus — ' If two of tie apostles once commit- 
ted sin, thee all other Christians, in all ages, do, and must 
commit sin, as long as they live V Nay, God forbid we shoidd 
thus Bp«ak. Mo necessity for sin was laid uptin them ; the 
grace of God was surely suiScient for them. And it is sufB- 
dent for us at this day. 

" But St. James says, ' In many things we offend all.' True, 
bat who are the persona here spoken of} Why, those many 
masters or teachers whom God had not sent; not the apostle 
himself, nor any real Christian. That in the word we, used by 
a figure of speech common in all other as well as the inspired 
writings, the apostle could not possibly include himself, or any 
other true believer, appears, first, from the ninth verse, 'Thei^ 
with bless we God, and therewith curse we men.' Surely not 
we apostles ! not lee believers ! Secondly, fi'om the words pre- 
ceding the text : ' My brethren, be not many roasters — or 
teachers — knowing that we shall receive the greater condem- 
nation. For in many things we offend all.' We! Who! 
Not the apostles, nor true believers, but they who were to re- 
ceive the ' greater condemnation,' because of those many offen- 
ces. Nay, thirdly, the verse itself proves that ' we offend all,' 
cannot be spoken either of all men, or of all Christians ; for in 
it immediately follows the mention of a man who offends not 
as the we first mentioned did; from whom, therefore, he is 
professedly contradistinguished and pronounced a ' perfect 
man.' 

" But St. John himself says, ' If we say that we have no sin 
we deceive ourselves ;' and ' if we say we have Dot sinned, we 
make him a liar, and his word is not in us.' 

" I answer, (1.) The tenth verse fixes the sense of the eighth ; 
'ff we say we have no sin,' in the former, being explained by, 
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'If we say we have not sinned' in the latter verso. (2.) The 

point undiir considei'ation is not whether we hnve, of have not 

sinned iieretofore; and neither of thes 

do sin or commit sin now. (3.) The ninth v 

the eighth and tenth ; ' If we confess our sins, he is faithful 

and juat,' not only to forgive us our sins, but also to cleanse us 

from all unrighteousness, that we may 'go and sin no more.' 

In conformity, therefore, both to the doctrine of St. John and 

the whole tenor of the New Testament, wo fix this conclusion : 

a Christian is so far perfect aa not to commit sin. 

"This is the glorious privilege of every Christian, yea, 
though he be but a babe in Christ. But it is only of grown 
Christians it can be affirmed they are in such a sense perfect, 
as, secondly, to be freed from evil thoughts and evil tempers. 
Prom sinful or evil thoughts. Indeed, whence should they 
spring! 'Out of the heart of man,' if at all, 'proceed evil 
thoughts.' If, therefore, the heart be no longer evil, then evil 
thoughts no longer proceed out of it ; for, ' a good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit.' 

" And as they are freed from evil thoughts, so likewise from 
evil tempers. Every one of these can say, with St. Paul, 'I 
am crucified with Jesus ; nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me ;' words that manifestly describe a deliver- 
ance from inward, as well as from outward sin. ' For what 
communion hath light with darkness, or Christ with Belial !' 

"He, therefore, who liveth in these Christians, hath 'puri- 
fied their hearts by faith,' insomuch that every one who has 
' Christ in him the hope of glory,' ' purifieth himself even as he 
is pure.' He is purified from pride, for Chiist was lowly in 
heart; he is pure fi-om desire and self-will, for Christ desired 
only to do the will of bis Father ; and be is pure from anger 
in the common sense of the word, for Christ was meek and 
gentle. 

"Thus doth 'Jesus save his people from their sins;' not 
only outward sins, but from the sins of their hearts, ' True,' 
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says some, ' but not till death, not in this world.' Nay, St. 
John Bays, ' Herein is our love made perfect tliat we may have 
boldness in the day of judgment ; because as be is so are we 
ia this world.'' ' If we walk in the light, as ho is in the light, 
we have fellowship one with another, and the blo&d of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanselh us from ah. sin !' Now, it is evident 
that the apostle speaks of a deliverance wrought in this world, 
for he aaith not the blood of Christ will cleanse at the hour of 
death, or in the day of judgment, but it cleanselh at the time 
present us hving Christians from all sin." 

Much more might be added from the excellent sermon in 
which the above extracts are found, but we have stated enough 
to show what were the views of Mr. Wesley in regard to the 
doctrine of sanctification, or Christian perfection. And we 
may here remark that precisely the same views are entertained 
by the Methodist ministry of the present day in regard to this 
important branch of Christian theology, aa ai^ above taught 
by the venerated founder of Methodism ; and what is still more 
pleasing, hundreds of them, as well as thousands of the laity, 
have the abiding witness that they Jove God with all the heart, 
and their lives and deportment evince the correctness of the 
testimony. 

III. 



The question " May a child of God totally and finally fall 
from grace, so as to be eternally lost?" is purely a scriptural 
question, or rather a question which Scripture only can answer ; 
and when thus answered, reason and common sense must unite 
in pronouncing tbe decision of Scripture correct. It is well 
known that the Methodist Church considers the answer of 
Scripture to bo in the affirmative, and only in the affirmative 
of this question, and eonsequentiy tl\at she repudiates the doc- 
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trine of the saints' necessary final perseverance. Uut to the law 
and to the testiioouy on this point; and — 

1. The Old Testament pldnly teaches the possibility of total 
and final apostasy. In Ezek, xviii. 24, it is said, " When the 
righteous turnetb away from hia righteousness and comtnitteth 
iuiquity ; in his trespass thnt he hath trespassed, and in his 
sin that he Lath sinned, shall he die." On this passage it may 
be remarked, (1.) That turning away from righteousness is pred- 
icated of the righteous man, which can only refer to a child 
of God (2 ) Th \t the righteous man is supposed to turn away 
fiom his ngliteoasness (3) Ihat, baring turned away from 
L s ri^htujusne'is he commits iniquity. (4,) That having 
turned away and comi tted { ty h quttjf that he 
hath committed and i tk b h th d he shall die. 

(5 ) Ibat the iniquity ad q b U d d t that which in- 
lohes hnal and total apostasy d tf the fact, that 

were it oiilv % partial f<tl! h h is fe d d th every act of 
rehgious dereliction wo Id 1 th t g ^or in death. 

Hence, Moses, David, d I te 11 t wb m sinned after 
having become the cl Id f God m t cessarily have 

perished, (6.) The dea / 11 d d t 1 j s^age is not the 
death of the body, for 1 th th gbt« i or no, they 

must die temporally ;iith tptldth which is 

alluded to, because the 1 tte th / , and not the 

concomitant of transgression ; thus, " when Just hath conceived 
it bringeth forth sin ; and sin when it is finished bringeth forth 
death ;" and for yet another reason : in a suceeeding verso it 
is said, " When a righteous man turneth away from hia right- 
eousness and comiiiitteth iniquity and dieth in them; fob his 
iniquity that he hath done shall he die ;" giring us plainly fo 
understand, that if the backslider from God dies in his iniquity, 
that is, dies temporally, then for his iniquity he shall also die, 
that ia, suffer the pains of eternal death. Other passages of 
the Old Testament might be adduced in support of the doctrine 
under consideration, but the above are sufficient to prove what 
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was Jewisli theology oq that point, as taught bj the prophet 
of God. 

2. Let us now inquire what the New Testament says in ref- 
erence to the same thing, 

Paul, in 1 Tim. i. 18, 19, says, "War a good warfare; 
holding faith and a good conscience ; which some having put 
away, concerning faith Jiave made shipwreck." From these 
words it is evident, (1.) That Hjmenins and Alexander— to 
■whom the apostle refers — had once been in possession of faith, 
otherwise they could not have put it away. (2.) Their faith 
was of the light kind ; it was possessed in connection with a good 
conscience, ami both were of the kind which Paul exhorted 
Timothy to hold, or retain. (3.) These men, possessing fmth 
and a good conscience, had put them away. (4.) They had 
made shipwreck of the same, implying that their faith and 
e irretrievably lost. (5.) Their final end 
1 by the apostle in another verse, "The Lord shall 
reward him — Alexander — according to his works ;" his evil 
works, so that in the case of one, at least, of these backsliders 
the loss of the soul is surely predicated of one who had once 
saving faith. 

In Rom. xi. 11, 17, and subsequent verses, Paul, in address- 
ing his brethren, says, " Some of the blanches are broken off, 
and thou art grafted in amung them, and with them partakest 
of the root and fatness of the olUe-tree. Be not high-minded, 
but fear : if God spared not the natural branches, take heed 
lest he spare not tliee. Behold the goodness and severity of 
God ; on them which fell severity, but toward thee goodness, 
if thou continue in his goodness, otherwise thou sbalt be cut 
off." On this passage we remark, (1.) That the Koman be- 
lievers are said to be grafted into the olive-tree, and to partake 
of the root and fatness thereof. (2.) Paul aastTta in the 16th 
verse, that if the " root be holy so are the branches,;" conse- 
quently these branches were holy. (3.) If these branches con- 
tinued not in the goodness of God, they were to he cut off as 
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were tlio natural branntes — tbe Jews. (4.) When a branch 
is broken oif from the parent tree it must die, unless grafted in 
again. (5.) No promise or intimation is given that when cut 
off those branches should ever be restored, 

A similar figure is employed by our Saviour wlien discours- 
ing with his disciples, as recorded iu John xv. 2, "Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit he — the Father — tateth 
away ;" and again, in verse 5, " If a man abide not in me he 
b cast forth as a branch, and ia withered." Here observe, (1.) 
That Christ represents his disciples as bvancbes of tlie true vine : 
"I am the true vine," verse 1. (2.) That if any of the 
branches abide not in Christ, the Father taltetb them away. 
(3.) That when cast forth as a branch they are withered — be- 
come dry, dead, and fit onij for fuel. {+.) That while in thb 
dry and withered state they are, as the figure shows, "gather- 
ed and burned ;" a fearful evidence that those who are in 
Christ Jesus, if they abide not in him, they shall necessarily 
perish. 

Another evidence of the possibility of total and final apostasy 
is found in John xvii. ll, and the following verses : " Holy 
Father, keep through thy name those whom thou bast given 
me, that they may be one, as we are ;" " those that thou gavest 
lue I have Itept, and none of them is lost, but the son of per- 
dition." We here observe, (1.) That tlie persons spoken of 
were given to Christ by the Father. (2.) That the object of 
thus giving them to Christ was, that they might be one with 
him as be was one with the Father. (3.) That this unity or 
oneness implied a sameness of spirit, of interests, and of enjoy- 
ments ;. in other words, those given to Oirist were really and 
truly liis, as adopted sons. (4.) That, notwithstanding tliif. 
unity and adoption, one of them was lost — the son of perdition. 
(5.) That this loss was total and final, is abundantly proved by 
the Reriptures whieli record his fall, his violent death, and tha 
forfeiture of his privileges as a Christian and Christian minister. 
From these privileges " Judas, by transgression, fell." Acts i. 
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25. !Now, how could te fall if he never Lad stood ? How 
could Christ have lost him if he never had him 3 

In Matt, XXV. 1-12, is recorded the parable of tie Ton Vir- 
gins, five of whom had evidently grace in their hearts, but who, 
through carelessness and improvidence, neglected to keep in 
store a good supply against the evil day, and who in conse- 
quence of such neglect were shut out in outer darkness. But 
not to detain the reader with a critica! examination of this pas- 
sage, we pass to notice another of great importance in the 
settlement of th s ont o erted [ o nL 

Heb V i 6 Fo t s possble for thOTe who were 
once enl ghtene 1 a d 1 ■» c t sfed of the heav ly gift, and 
were u ado 1 1 takers f tl e Holj tihost a 1 hive tasted the 
good vord f God ani the po a ot the vorld to come, if 
fiiey shall fall a vay tor evthenaj^n to repentance ; 
seeing they c uc fy to tl sel es tt e Son of Cod afresh, and 
jiut h m to an open ha ne It s ge eraily adm tted that the 
pereons 81 ken of n th s piaaage a e t e bel evei's. Should 
any doubt this fact they will observe, (1.) That the persons 
epoken of were ones enlightened. (2.) They had tasted of the 
heavenly gift. (3.) They were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, in its regenerating and sanctifying influences. (4.) 
They had tasted of the good word of God ; and, (5.) Of the 
powers of the world to come. An expression significant of a 
very high degree of grace, similar to that enjoyed by the 
apostle Paul, who in his state of rapture was borne aloft to the 
third heavens, and saw things and heard words that it was 
" not lawful for man to utter ;" a state wliere the body becomes 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, and heaven the scene of the soul's 
rapturous delight. All these considerations prove that the per- 
sons spoken of in the toxt were true behevei's, and that too of 
the most exalted character. But these believers might fall 

"If they shall fall away," has been rendered by good bibli- 
cal critics, " have fallen away y" but, not to insist on this ren 
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deling, tlie fearful iiossiljility of apostasy is as jjlaidly and 
clearly taught in the test as it is possible for language to teach 
it' for were it impoesihle that these should fall, it would be 
m t ill the apostle to predicate the 

^natter. Paul was not ia the 
g h tlie feelings of his Christjan 
word of God <!eceitfullj ," Ad- 
tbeic falling away, the question 
oc ra H co IT (1.) This faJliug away h 

m in religious feeling, or a mere 

te od but a total and final apostasy 

OS fidling away so far and so low, 

ta ncifies the Son of God afresh 

to mu" — not only sins against his 

nd of set purpose exposes his 
Lo to of the ungodly; but actually 

g ^ to God that we could believe 

ag ff no exaiBjilea of this kind of 

osta ba tion and knowledge in regard 

to m be , and what they ai'e now, con- 

be middle of the iiineteentb cen- 

m g rful examples of this kind of 

(2) Ihe impossibility of renewing aucb apostates to repent- 
ance s pla nly asserted in the text It is impossible to renew 
the gra e of Te[)entance in their hearts. Such has been the 
mag tudo of their ciimes against their Saviour, and the stub- 
bo IS and wickedness of thdr hearts, that it is not in the 
JO er of d ne grace to renew tfaem to repentance. 

(3.) If it 13 impossible to renew the grace of repentance in 
the hearts of such apostates, then their doom is unalterably 
fixed, and theif "damnation is sure." 

In Heb. x. 26—39, we have another proof of tiie possibility 
of falliug from grace, and of being finally lost. "If wo sin 
wilfully alter we have received the knowledge of tie truth, there 
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remaineth co more sacrifice for sin ; but a certain fearful look- 
ing for of judgment and fiery indignation which shall devour 
the adversaries. He that despised Moses' law died without 
mercy ; of how much sorer punishment shall ho be thought 
worthy who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and hath 
counted the blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified 
an unholy thing, and hath done despite to the Spirit of grace." 
This passage is fearfully pregnant with meaning. It teaches, 
{!.) That it is possible to sin wilfully after we have received the 
knowledge of the truth. (2.) That this sin may consist in wil- 
fully treading under foot the Son of God ; and in counting — 
esteeming — the blood of the covenant wherewith he was banc- 
TiFiED an unholy thing — a sin very similar in its nature and 
'.■esults to the sin against the Holy Ghost. (3.) That those 
who commit the above sin are worthy of a much sorer punish- 
ment than those who died under Moses' law, and as no punish- 
ment in time can be greater or sorer than the death of the 
body, so the sorer punishment reserved for these apostates from 
sanctifying grace is the eternal death of the soul. 

In closing this Article, it may be proper to state a few rea- 
sonable objections against the doctrine of the necessary final 
perseverance of the saints. 

1. We object to it because it is an essential link in the chain 
of Calvinism ; a system which teaches that God has foreor- 
diuned whatsoever comes to pass ; that God has elected some 
men to eternal life, and doomed others to eternal death, with- 
out any foresight of the fdth and good woiksof the one, or un- 
belief and evil worits of the other ; a system which teaches the 
possibility of the damnation of infants, and enforces the doc- 
trines of the " horrible decrees." 

2. We object ta it because it effectually destroys man's free 
mora! agency. Once converted, no will or power that man has 
in himself, can prevent his entrance into heaven. If he is as 
wicked as t!ie devil, he must go to heaven, and he cannot help 
it if he would. 
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3. We ol)ject to thia doctrine, because it tends to beget ir 
differenca and coldness on the part of Christians, and give 
license to crime and immofality on the part of baekslidera. Th 
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6. We object to the doctrine ot necessary perseverance, finally, 
because it is opposed to all the conditional promises of the gos- 
pel. " Be thou faithful unto death," says Chri-t, " and I will 
give thee a crown of life." Thia doctrine, in substance, telU 
Christ not to be alarmed about his children, that they cannot 
possibly be otherwise than faithful ; while to the latter it says, 
" If yon fall into the most beastly, and accursed sins, you will 
have a ' little spark of grace' remaining, and the crown of life 
ebail, and must be youre 1" 



The Methodists believe, as all know, that the rewards of the 
righteous, and the puuishment of the wicked, in the future 
state, will be endless in duration. In reference to the etemiU 
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rewards of the rigbteoua, it will not be necessary, in tliis Article, 
to make any remarks, 33 no believer in the Biliie disputes tliia 
point of Christian theology. In reference to the etenjal pun- 
ishment of the wicked, it may be proper to state our views as 
briefly as possible, as we have already ti'anscended our pre- 
scribed limits in this part of the work. 

'riie doctrine, then, of the Methodist Church, is, that the 
punishment of the impenitent and incorrigible sinner, extends 
to a futui'e state, and is endless iu duration. 

1, That siimers are punished after the death of the body, is 
evident, because some sins cannot possibly be punished in this 
life. "Witness the suicide, and the inebriate, who dies in a fit 
of drunkenness ; witness the highway robbpr and murderer, 
who falls by the hand of bis victim. Now, either these receive 
no punishment at all ; or they receive their punishment bpfore 
the commission of then crimes, or tliey receive such punish 
ment in a future itite Which is the moot reasonable conclu- 
sion, we leiie our readers to mfer 

2 Th-it there is future punishmpnt m iespr\e loi the wicked 
appeira fitrther CMdpnt fiom the feet thit virtue ^nd iii-e, 
nghteousnpss and Bitkedness, must afls'ct m^n in the coming 
state of being What ' are ail to shaie ilikp m the ]oys of 
heaven' The id^a h absurd " If there be anv \irtue," it 
will h ive its luture rew ird, and if there be uurepented wicked 
UPS ^, it mu^t hdve it= pun 1 h ment , btripture and reason de- 
mind It 

3 Ihe Sinptuies abundantly teich the doctrine of future 
puDiahment. We rtid of the " hke of fiie," of "outer dtrk 
ne=s" of "hell," "torment," &c &c, 'ill of whith are applieJ 
to the stnte or condition of sinners m the spiiit world 

4 The fact of there being a diy of general juilgement, whicl 
we have elsewhere shown in our remarko on Aiticle III,i* 
p-oof of the future punishment ot the wicked If the d ly of 
judgment is futuie, then, of course, the punishment of ths 
wicked la future, for it is after the judgment that the wicked 
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are said to " go away into everlasting punishment ;" and " aa 
it 13 appoioted unto men ontse to die, and after this the judg- 
ment," so is it evident tbat the punialioient of the wicked mill 
be after death, 

5. The phrases which are used to denote the entire period 
of man's eattlily existence, antt those which are employed to 
denote his punishment aa a sinner, are so dissimilar as to ren- 
der it morally certain that his punishment shall extend to a fu- 
ture state. On the one hand, his stay on earth is likened to a 
shadow, to vapor, to grass, to a weaver's shuttle ; as being 
short, few, &c.; on the other hand, his punishment is repre- 
sented aa being of unlimited duration, as being forever and 

Tliese considerations abundantly prove that the punishment 
of the wicked will extend beyond time. Another important 
question is, Will the punishraont of the wicked be eternal % 
Universaiism says no, the Bible and the Methodist Church say 
yes I which wi!! the reader believe ? That the Bible teaches 
the doctrine of endless punishment, must be evident to the can- 
did and sincere inquirer after truth. 

1. The terms employed to denote the duration of future pun- 
ishment, prove its eternity. Everlasting, eternal, forever, for- 
ever and ever, unquenchable, dieth not, are all employed to 
signify the duration of punishment. These words literally 
mean endle-'^s, and any person who will take the trouble ia ex- 
amine a Greek or Hebrew lexicon, will find that the original, 
aa well as the rendering, mean nothing more, and nothing less, 
literally, than perpetual, immortal, uninlflrmitted, &o. 

2. No stronger terras are used, nor can be used — for the 
good rea'!on that there are no stronger ones — to denote the du- 
ration of tlie rewards of the righteous, than those employed to 
signify the duration of the punishment of the wicked. If this 
then is so, is it not clear that such punishment will be unlira- 
iled, or else that the happiness of the righteous will come to an 
end! 
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S. The free mora] agency of man, and the conditionality of 
salvation, prove the eternity of punish me lit. Aa a moral agent, 
man ia the sohject of moral government ; as a free moral agent, 
we contend — Universalism and Calvinism to the contrary not- 
withstanding — that man cannot be saved without tiie consent 
of his own will. Now, as salvation depends on his own choice, 
it must, in the nature of things, be conditional, and if condi- 
tional, then salvation may be lost ; and if there is one truth 
more plainly revealed than another, in the word of God, it is 
the conditionality of salvation. Obey and live ; disobey and 
die, is the substance of Scripture doctrine on this point. 

4. Those Sciiptures which contmn warnings and thi'eateninga 
of future, eternal wrath, prove the possibility of coming short 
of eternal salvation. These are so numerous, and so well 
known, that it seems unnecessary to repeat thoni. We will 
quote a few, and leave the entire subject with the reader. " He 
that believeth not, shall be damned." " These shall go away 
into everlasting punishment." " Let us therefore fear, lest a 
promise being left us of entering into his rest, any of you should 
seem to come short of it." " Depart, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angela" " Wheie their 
worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched " 

We have thus endeavored, as cotnprehensn ply as possible, 
to state in our remarks on the Artn-les of Religion, and m the 
Appendix thereto, the leading docttines of the Methodi'st Epis- 
copal Chnrch. Our circumscribed hmils I aie not allowed us 
to enlarge upon these as much la we should ha*e done, had 
the work been entirely devoted to thit subject As it is, we 
believe that sufScient has been said to show tlie scriptural char- 
acter of our doctrines, and to prove the h<.t that m deducmg 
arliclea of religious fiuth fiom the Holy Sciiptures, the church 
has not followed "cunningly deiised fables," nor adopted the 
inventions of men as a standard of Christian theology in oppo- 
sition to the express warrant of Scripture. 
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BOOK III. 

POLITY OF EPISCOPAL METHODISM. 



CEAPTEE I 
SECTION I. 



As Mr. Wesley, under God, was the founder of the Method- 
ist Societies, and the expounder of Methodist theology, so was 
he the originator of much that is peculiar to the ecclesiastical 
poJity of all the difierent branches of the great Methodist body 
in all parts of the world. 

While all these branches agree in regard to doctrines and 
mode of worship, it is well known that they differ somewhat 
from each other in relation to questions of church government. 
This difference of opinion might reasonably be expected, and 
■while it is an admitted fact that Mr. Wesley and the Method- 
ists generally, agree that lilere is no particular form of church 
government prescribed in the New Testament, and that " it is 
not necessary that rites and ceremonies should in all places be 
the same or exactly alike," — Article of Religion XXII. — it re- 
mains but for each branch to adopt such a form of ecclesiastjoal 
polity as they believe will be most conducive to the well-being 
of the church, and which will better promote the glory of God. 
By such views and feelings, Mr. Wesley was bo doubt govern- 
ed in the establishment of the prudential rules peculiar to tha 
Methodists, and with such design he instituted forms of govern- 
ment for his societies in Europe and America; and if these" 
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forma differ, it is because the circii instances and condition of 
the people in these different countries required a difference to be 
made : hence, while in England we find one form of govern- 
ment instituted for the Methodisfa by Mr. Wesley in his deed 
of declaration ; by the appointnaent of Dr. Colte to the superin- 
tendency of the Methodist Societies in America, and the pro- 
vision made for the ordinition of mmist(,rs rf diffurent grades, 
we find a different form tor the I itter In the one case we fiod 
a purely Presbyterian form of chnreh government, and in the 
other, a form partaking partly of the Tiesbyttrian and partly 
of the Episcopalian. 

That Mr. Wesley did design to e&tabli'ih % moderate Epis- 
copacy for the Methodist Church m Ameiii,a we have no more 
doubt than that such an Episcop'vcy wis actually established. 
The enemies of out ohuich organization have, it is true, called 
in question the correctness of this po'-ition, and a Methodist 
Episcopal writer, in his woik on "The Genius and Mission of 
Methodism," — recently published, — has ventured the opinion, 
that "the idea of ordaining a bishop for the infant church in 
America never entered Wesley's mind," and that " he never 
conceived the idea of organizing through him (Dr. Coke) an 
Episcopal Church in America, in the strict and proper sense of 
that term."* Tet, notwithstanding the above expressed doubts, 
after a careful investigation of the whole subject, we are " more 
than ever convinced" tliat Mr. Wesley did design the establish- 
ment of an Episcopal Church in the " strict and proper sense 
of that term," Among the reasons which incline us to this 
opinion are the following : — 

1. The preparation, by Mr. Wesley, of the Liturgy, or 
"Sunday Service of the Methodista in North America; with 
other occasional Services. London : 1'784." This liturgy con- 
tained, among other things, " the form and manner of making 
and ordaining, of superintendents, elders, and deacons."! Now, 

* Strickland on Methodism, page 36. 
t History of tha Discipline, page 25, 
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in M"w tf the ibove facts, it may well b« asked, what meant 
Mr "IVeslej by his threefold form of ordination, if he intended 
simply the organization of a Presbyterian Church ? Why re- 
qu re the ordination of mm ater« ti ^t, as deacons, then as 
prpsbjtep), and, in cise of superin tendency a third and dis- 
tinct ordination to that office ! That ordin tion to the latter 
ofSi,e was not merely an appointment thereto, is evident from 
the fact, that Coke and Asbury were bolh appointed joint 
Bu pel in ten dents by Mr Wesley, while the former, as an or- 
dained superintendent, wis directed to set apart the latter — 
wboh id befn already appointed — to the same same sacred office. 

2. In the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
chap. i. sec. 1, we read, that Mr. Wesley, " preferring the Epis- 
copal mode of church government to any other, set apart 
Thomas Coke — for the Episcopal office ; and directed him to 
set apart Francis Asbuiy for the same office." These words 
are found in the edition of the Discipline published in 1789, or 
two years previously to the death of Mr. Wesley, and the ques- 
tion veiy naturally arises, whether it is probable that such a 
barefaced falsehood would appear on the page of Discipline, 
subject to the inapection of Mr. Wesley, if so be it was and is a 
falsehood — and that Mr. Wesley did nut conceive the idea of 
organizing, through Dr. Coke, an Ejiiscopai Church in America ? 
Common respect for the memory of the fathers and founders 
of Episcopal Methodism forbids us even to harbor the thought 
of deception on this point, and we regret that any Episcopal 
Methodist minister should, even by implication, throw disrespect 
and distrust upon the motives and character of tlie illustrious 
dead, or virtually accuse the church of perpetuating on the 
very first page of its Book of Discipline a falsehood as gross as 
the above must be, if so be that no Episcopal form of govern- 
ment was intended by Mr. Wesley. 

Having felt it our duty to make these preliminary remarks 
in relation to the oiiglii of Methodist Episcopacy, we are now 
more fully prepared to speak of the nature of such Episcopacy, 
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86 well as of Uie different grades in tbe miDistry and laity of 
the church. 

In what sense is the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
tinited States ao Episcopal Church ? In attempting; a reply 
to tliia question, such as shall be understood hy the general 
reader, it will he necessary to show in what sense it is not 
Episcopal, as well as in wliat sense it is. And, first, tha 
Methodist Church is not Episcopal in the Soman CathoUe 
sense of that term. 

In an early day Chriatianity was planted in the imperial city 
of Rome, through the labors of the apostle Paul After a 
lapse of time, the inhabitants became Christians, and during 
the reign of Constantine, Christianity became the established 
religion of the Koman Empire. At this period the empire con- 
tained about one liundred and twenty provinces, each province 
embracing many cities, towns and villages. In the course of 
time each vills^ and town had its Christian minister, and the 
cities had several of these. It was soon found convenient to 
exercise an oversight of the more obscure clergy, and, as might 
naturally be supposed, the more prominent of the city ministers 
were selected for that purpose. It was necessary that some 
one should preside as moderators in the assemblies of the clergy 
appertaining to a city or province, the most distinguished were 
selected to that office ; and what at first was merely an office, 
became in due time a separate order in the church ; hence the 
origin of diocesan bishops. Soon it was found convenient to 
have an overseer of the bishops, hence arose archbishops. As 
these multiplied, it was thought necessary to have some one 
who should be superior to all others in ecclesiastical authority 
and dignity, hence arose the papacy ; and what with the in- 
crease of worldly wealth, and the prevalence of worldly splen- 
dor, the church in the course of a few centuries became awfully 
corrupt ; popes, bishops, and the inferior clei^y becanJe the 
subjects of the vilest passions that ever disgraced fallen human 
nature ; the pope claimed to exerdse prerogatives which can 
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only belong to God, even that of forgiving sins ; and the 
priests claimed the power, not only of cresting from day to day 
the real body and blood, soul and divinity, of Jesus Christ, but, 
in consideration of a few paltry pence, claimed the power to 
pardon, as the representatives of Chri'^t, deeds of the most 
atrocious character. As it is a doctrine of the Roman Chnrch 
that she never changes, we are obliged to infer that the same 
powers are etill claimed by her bishops and clergy, and it be- 
comes scarcely necessary to repeat that the Methodist Church 
is not Episcopal in the Boman Catholic sense of the word. 
Secondly, The Methodist Episcopal Church is not Episcopal in 
the Church of England, or Protestant Episcopal sense of the 

The Church of England claims to have derived a succession 
of bishops from the apostles — that is, that there always have 
been bishops who were ordained by other bishops, and that 
each bishop had been previously ordained deacon, and then 
priest, and that this triple consecration is absolutely necessary 
to the perpetuation of the church of Christ, and that all church^ 
which have not such an Episcopacy, are willout the ministry, 
withoutthesacraments, andare, in fact^ no church atall, but only 
schismatics and pretenders. Kow, while it is known that the 
Church of England received her ordinations from Rooje, and that 
in the Roman chain there are several important links wanting, it 
is no great wonder that the Methodist Church, with its founder, 
Mr. Wesley, and some of the highest dignitaries of the Church 
of England, should pronounce the dogma of uninterrupted apos- 
tolical succession to be a cunningly devised fable, which no man 
has proved, or can prove. By vii'tue of this pretended regular 
Bocoession, the bishops of the Church of England, and the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, claim the sole right of ordination, and 
of admitting persons to membership in the church by confirm- 
ation, and each parish minister claims and exercises the prerog- 
ative of governing his own fiock, of deciding all questions in 
controversy, of trying and expelling members, without the ad- 
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vice or judgment of any ecclesiastical court liut liimsejf, and 
frorn his decision there is no appeal, but to the bishop in per- 
Bofl. Now, in neither of the above senses is the Methodist 
Cliurcli episcopal, as will be more clearly shown liereafter. 

Thirdly : The Methodist Church is episcopal only in the 
aense of having a class of officers appointed to take a general 
siiperintecdence of the affairs of the church, including both its 
ministry and membership, and in fhis sense, we maintain that 
it is not only " Btrictly and properly" an episcopal church, but 
what is more, a church which is based upon a scriptural found- 
ation, as nearly as we can judge in relation to such matters. 
The Episcopacy of Methodism is of that moderate character, 
which, while it imparts power and efficiency to the office, makes 
Qie office itself, and the incumbent of the same, entii'cly depend- 
ent upon the will of the eldership, or presbytery of the church, 
the one for its perpetuity, the other for his election to, and con- 
tinuance in, the same. And it is a matter of rejoicing, that the 
Methodist Church has never, but in a angle instance — and that 
in relation to a disputed point arising from slavery — had cause 
to mourn the defection of any of its Superintendents, or to 
distrust their purity of character and singleness of heart. 
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Teie CliristUc world has been divided for centuries on the 
subject referred to in the title tx> this section. Much might be 
said on tho subject of such divisions and sub-divisions of senti- 
ment, but we must at this time confine ourselves to the great 
questions which now agitate the Chiistian Church : whether an 
Episcopacy, or the existence of bishops, made such by a triple 
consecration, is necessary to the perpetuation of the church of 
Jesus Christ f And whether such bishops must bo able to 
trace their episcopal descent in an uninteirupted line of personal 
succession from the apostles ? It is important to obseri'e here, 
what K involved in assuming to answer the above questions in 
the affirmative. The following results follow an admission of 
the truth of the above : that bishops are, by divine right and 
appointment, an order superior to presbyters ; that they have 
powers, privileges, and authority, by the same divine appoint- 
ment, which tbe presbyters have not ; that Iket/ only, as the 
successors of the apostles, can ordain the bisbops and other 
clergy ; that such succession from tbe apostles is personal, and 
may be traced tiirough a series of bishops, from the jonngeat 
member of the prelacy, to Pet«r, the fii'st pope or bishop of 
liome ; that no ministerial act is valid, that all ordinations, and 
administration of ordinances and sacraments, are void, unless 
performed personally, or by the permission and sanction of epis- 
copally ordained successors of the apostles , consequently, that 
all other churches, admitting the validity of piesbytenan ordi- 
nation, and denying practically the necessity of such prelatical 
succe^ion, are not in fact ehui:,hes, but mere (oluntary lasycia- 
tions, seels, schismatjcs, <fre , that their mmi-jters are nothing 
more than teachers, usurpef, tnterlopc} i, hlusphemeri, and tmr 
pastors. 

Now, before admitting such mi nsttous ab^urditie'!, and 
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^lojt g such un lian b cone u i 'i. li nc u oh ind 
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A otl er th ng peeul a to the poat*il oftice waa he man 
ner in which they were taught and Jtiled for the work of the 
ministry. They received all their knowledge of the gospe! 
from Christ hiraseff, and by direct inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost Are bishops of the present day taught in this manner 1 

Another thing true of the apostles is, that they were infalli- 
ble in their teachings. Do tlieir modern " succrasors" lay claim 
to infallibility 1 

Another important fact that should be noticed in reference to 
the apostles is, that their ministerial commissiona gave them 
univenal authority to administer their functions in every part 
of the world. " Go ye into alt the world, and preach the goa- 
pel to evert/ creature." Have modern bishops thia tmivei'sal 
authority 1 Are they not, by virtue of thoir commissions, con- 
fined to their own diocese, however small in extent 3 

No bishop, cliuming to be such by divine right, pretends to 
lay claim to universal autliority, excepting his holiness, the 
bishop of Rome, who, as the only successor of Peter and Pau!, 
calls himself " universal bishop." 
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Anotbcf apostolic peculiarity, was the power of working mir- 
acles. Tills power was given in their commiBsioQS, " heal tha 
Bick ; raise tho dead." Is this power included among tlie oth- 
ers given to our modern "successionists?" The apostles had 
also the authority to communicate to others the power of work- 
ing miracles, and the gift of prophesying, aad speaking in other 
tongues, hy laying on of their hands. (See Acts xix. C.) 
Does the modern episcopate (rather apoatolate) possess tho 
same power ! 

Ag:«n, the apostles bad the power to remit sins; "Whose- 
Boever sins ye remit, they are remitted." Have their succes- 
sors been coumiseioned and authorized to remit sins in any 
g^vea easei The only power they elaim or can claim in this 
respect, is, to declare a mere truism ; that " God pardoneth and 
abaolveth all those who truly lepent ;" a declaration which any 
Sunday-school scholar can make, with as much authoiity aa a 
right reverend prelate. 

These are some of the peculiarities pertaining to the apostolic 
office, and if modern bishops cau give evidence that they are 
in the regular succession in these respects, we will be better 
prepared to admit their claims on other points. Besides, if 
regularly descended bishops are successors of the apostles in 
fact, and the name "apostle" is most significant of their high 
office, why not make use of the name at once t Why so modest 
and unassuming as to refuse what justly belongs to them ! If 
the reason is not to he found in the exercise of a " voluntary 
humility," perhaps it might be traced to the fact, that the com- 
mon sense of mankind would repudiate tha idea of appropri- 
atJng such a title as apostle, to those who are so unlike the 
real apostles of our Saviour, as the foregoing (acts clearly dem- 
onstrate. 

The real apostles were not backward in appropriating this 
tJtJe to themselves, and what may appear a little remarkable is, 
that when they selected any other title, they never called them- 
selves bishops, but simply presbi/iers ot elder' 
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Wliile modern bishops do not claim to be successors of the 
apostles in tlie particulars before mentioned, they nevertlieless 
maintain that tbey are sole successors, so far as it relates to 
the power of ordaining ministers, confirming believers, and 
governing the chuiches. 

In the examination of tbe validity of these high claims, it is 
freely granted that modern bishops have a scriptural and con- 
ventional right to ordain, confirm, and rule over the church of 
God, not as lords, but as ministers of Jesus Christ ; but that 
the sole power of government in the church, and sending forth 
ministers, exclusively belongs lo them, we most solemnly deny, 
while we maintain that the apostles themselves did not lay 
claim to such exclusive powers ; neither did their immediate 
successors, in tbe first ages of the church. That such powers 
are to be exercised only by a third superior order in the minis- 
try, is an assumption without warrant or proof, either scriptural 
or historical. 

To make this matter plain, it will be only necessary to show 
that presbyters, as such, had a right to ordain ministers, and 
govern the church of God ; that they are spoken of in the 
Scriptures as possessing the same qualifications with bishops ; 
as having pi'ecisely the same duties to perform ; and while 
there is at least a nominal distinction made between apostles 
and bishops, there is uo such distinction made between bishops 
and presbyters. This being the case, the exclusive claims of 
the high church episcopacy must fall to the ground. 

In regard to the power of ordination by tlie presbytery or 
body of elders, while there is not the shadow of a proof in the 
Kew Testament that bishops, as such, ever ordained, there ia 
clear demonstiative evidence that jwfiiyiers did ordain others, 
hence — 1 Tim. iv. 14 — " Neglect not the gift that is in the©, 
which was given thee by the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery^ Here it is piain that the ministerial gift or power 
which Timothy possessed, was given him by the laying on of 
the hands of the body of the elders ivho ordained him. And 
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in regard to the ffovemment of the church, it is equally plain 
that bishops, iu distinction from preshyters, were not charged 
with the oversight thereof, for it is said — Acta xx. 17, 28, that 
Paul " called the elders (not the bishops) of the Church of 
Ephesus, and said unto them, ' Take heed therefore to your- 
selves, and to ail the flock over the which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers,' feed the diurch of God." On this pas- 
sage we remark, Ist, that the original Greek term for the word 
" overaeer" is " episcopos," the very word from which our term 
" bishop" is derived, and which is generally translated " bishop" 
in the English version of the New Testament. Now this term 
episcopos, overseer, or bishop, is applied to the identical per- 
sons called elders in the I7th verse, and to none other. Con- 
sequently, Paul mnst have considered elders and bishops as 
one, not on!y in office, but in order also ; and so the Ephesian 
ministers undoubtedly understood hira. But we remark, 2dly, 
that these episcopal presbyters had the overnight of all the 
flock ; so that if there was a class in the church at Ephesus 
who were called bihbops, as distinct from eiders, these presby- 
ters had the oversight and government of them also. We re- 
mark, 3dly, that these bishops, overseers, or elders, in the Ephe- 
sian church, are found in the plural number, and that not only 
in a single city, but in a single church, and that church proba- 
bly a small one. Now, if by the term " episcopos," we are to 
nnderstand necessarily a diocesan bishop, or the " pastor of pas- 
tors," we are led to inquire why, in the name of wonder and 
consistency, they needed so many lordly prelates in that small 
church t One would almost fancy that one bishop of modern 
dimensions would be amply sufficient for a single congregation. 
The truth is, there were several elders in the above church, and 
evei-y one of them was in fact a New Testament bishop. This 
leads us to remark, 4thly, that the government in said church 
was exercised in common by all the elders, there is no inlinia- 
tjon that they had a superior officer by divine warrant, to whom 
any portion of the government had been delegated. The Holy 
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Ghost liad made tteni all overseers, and if tliey liad a presiding 
presbyter or bishop among them, it must liavo Iwen a mere 
human arrangement, perfectly proper, lio doubt, and justifiable, 
but a hnraan arrangement after all. 

Tuat the terms " presbyter" and "bishop" are, in the New 
Testsmeiit, applied to the same persons, will further appear 
from Tit. i. 5, 7, where Paul says to Titus — " For tliis enuse 
left I thee iu Crete, that thou ahouldest ordain elders in every 
dty : if any be blameless, the husband of one wife ; for a bishop 
must be blameless as tlie steward vf God." For Paul to re- 
quest 'iltus to ordain elders, if lie could find any suitable per- 
sona of a hlamsloss moral character, and assign as a reason for 
sucit selection, that a bishop must be blameless, would be com- 
plete nonsense on the siippoi^itiou, that bishops were superior 
to, or distinct from the order of pvesbytars. It would ba liko 
saying, " Appoint a brave man for a captain, for a general must 
be brave 1" Or more apropos, " Appoint no man for Justice 
of the Peace, who is nut well acquainted with the law, for a 
Jkistice of the Supreme Court must be wei! veraed in legal 
lore I" Such are some of the absurdities that follow the claim 
that bishof« wei'e supeiior to eldei's. 

But if Scripture is opposed to modern lii<rli church claims 
and pretensions, so is history, on which suceessionists appear to 
lay BO iimch stress. 

Clbmekb KoMAKrs, who flourished and wrote between the 
years 70 and 92, speaks of bishops and presbjfers as being the 

loNATiirs, who wrote A. D. 101, says ; " The presbyters pre- 
side in the place of the council of the apostles ;" and s^in, " Ba 
ye subject to your presbyters as to Uis apostles of Jesus Chiist." 
And again : " Let all reverence tbe presbyters, as the Sanhe- 
drim of God, and the college of the apostles." And again : 
" See that ye follow the presbyters as the apostles." Now such 
advice to be subject to, and reverence the elders of the church, 
IS supplying the pl.ice of the departed apc&tles ; aa being in 
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fact the " College of the Apostles," is iiai-dlj compatible with 
the idea, that bishops, as distinct from preabjtera, are the suc- 
cessors of the apoitlea* To our own mind, the above quotas 
tions show as clearly as a aunbeam, that presbyters are, and 
were, the tfue apostolic succeaaocs. 

PoLYCAHP, a disciple of John tlie apostle, and who wrote 
during the beginning of the 2d century, has )eft an epistle 
which is still extant, in which he speaks of "presbyters" and 
"deacons;" but says not a word about a third order of bish- 
ops ; which is at least an inferential proof that no such order 
existed. 

JusTis Mastyjj, who wrote about the middle of the 2d 
century, speaks in his works of "'presiding pi'esbytei's," a proof 
that eldars did, even then, preside over and govern the church 
of God. 

Ibbs^us, who wrote about the year 184, uses the tejnis 
"bishop" and "presbyter" as synonyiiioas, and speaks of the 
"succession of presbyters." He speaks, also, of several of the 
earlier pastors of the church at Rome, as " preabytera" simply ; 
and that he I'eferred to the higher order of pastors, is evident 
from the fact, that he calls them "the presiding presbyters of 
the church." Now if these firat pastors, or bishops of the 
church of Rome, were superior in order to the eldership of the 
church, would it have been proper for Juatin to have ad- 
dressed them merely as presiding presbyters? Let a modem 
priest or deacon of the Church of England, or of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in America, or of the Koman Catholic 
Chui'ch, address the Right Reverend Father in Grod, his dio- 
cesan bishop, as a presiding presbyter merely, and the incon- 
gruity between the title and the claims of said bishop, would 
at once be apparent. 

Tbrtullias, who fiourished at the close of the 2d century, 
and who is claimed by high church writers as the best author- 
ity in such matters, proves incidentally that during his time 
the ruling, or presiding presbyters in the church, began to ap- 
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propi'iate the title " bishop" to themselves, and to claim supe- 
rior power and authority over the body of the clergy ; he says, 
" Bishops have a right to baptize ; a/tei-wards, the presbyters 
and deacons," He ^ves, also, the reason why this distinction 
was allowed : " Because of the honor of the church ;" and de- 
clares, that " were it not foe the honor and peace of the ehuixih, 
the right of administering baptism, belongs even to laymen." 
Here, then, ws perceive the beginning of episcopal pretensions; 
the embryo of modei'n prelacy ; and the reason why this su- 
periority was claimed and granted; not because of any divine 
right, on the part of the bishop, but " because of the honor and 
peace of the church." Yet even Tertuilian denominates the 
" bishops," elders, and says : " Approved elders preside among 
us, having received that honor by the suffrages of the brethren." 
And in another passage he speaks of the "churches over which 
the apostolical chairs preside." Now if anything can be infei'- 
red from these statements, it is, that although in Tertiillian's 
day, a superiority of office was given to presiding presbyters, 
and they began by way of distinction to be called bishops ; yet, 
they were in oi-der presbyters only, and as presbyters filled the 
"apostolic chairs." 

Clbmbss Albxandriscs flourished and wrote a few years 
after Tertuilian. He speaks of but two orders of ministers, su- 
perior and inferior. The superior ministers, were presbyters; 
and the inferior, deacons. He speaks of these two orders, as 
conducting the worship of God, and makes no allusion to bish- 
ops, as such, taking any part in the services. 

OiUGBN, a presbyter about the year 230, writes as follows to 
the church : " We of the clerical order, who preside over you." 
And he further speaks of bishops, simply as occupying a " higher 
chair," that is, they wei* presiding presbyters. 

Twenty years after Origen's time, flourished the great and 
good CvPKiAK, bishop of Carthage, who afterwards became a 
martyr to the truth. As this holy man snstained the highest 
office in the church, it becomes a matter of importance to 
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know wlitt lis viens were on the mittpr of epi-icopicy by 
diuneri^ht, and whptljfr he consideied a tiiiipli, preabjW, 
as having the authority and qualifiiiitions to pLrform ■ill the 
duties of a bishop Dunng his absence from his chuich, he 
wiites ia the preabjten who renmned, and says to them ' I 
beseech you, that you perform your own dutiea, and ilao tho^e 
that belong to me, so thtt nothing maj be iianting, eitbei iQ 
doctrine or diligence " ' I exhort , ind commit th< chirge to 
you, thtt you would diseh'irge my duty, lot in my plai*, and 
peiform all those things, which the admmi-trition of the 
chnrth require-" ' Wt, mi^ht multiply quotations from Cvp- 
iiai! to piuve that m Im div bishopa and piesbjteta weie 
equal in order and power, by divine nght, that dders couU 
and did discharge all the functions ot the b]^hol), or piesidmg 
pre'-byki, without being specidly set apart, or ordiinei theri-to, 
as a thud and higher order of ministers, but the aboie ex 
tracts must suffice 

FiKMiLLiAN who WIS c jutemporiry with Cyprim ind who 
was aKo a bishop, being the presiding ministei of the cl uich 
of Cebarea, remaiks, that ' m the chuich, presbyters pieside, 
and have the power of baptiang, confirmini/, and ordmnibg." 
This is very high authority for ministerial parity. FirmilUan 
was held in deservedly high repute as a bishop. He was cho- 
sen president of tlie council of Antioch ; and the eridence he 
thus leaves is more valuable, as it relates simply to the practice 
of the church, (viz.) that elders baptized, confirmed, and or- 

We have thus glanced at the history of the church, and the 
testimony of the "fathers" for the first three centuries; and we 
find ourselves strongly fortified in the position, that primitive 
bishops were merely elders at the first ; that the name signified 
the presiding presbyter; and that not until the church began 
to be corrupt, did the bishops claim to be an order superior to, 
and distinct from presbyters. 

Ambbosb, who wrote toward the close of the 4th centiirj; 
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and after the presiding officers of churches had succeeded in 
laying claim to superior power and authority, remarks : " The 
apostles' writiuga are not altogether i^rreeable to the order of 
things, as now practised in the cbureli ; because (lie adds) the 
first or cLief presbyters were then called bishops." " The 
bishops were constituted such, by the judgment of a number 
of the presbyters." He says further, tJiat " the presbyters and 
bishops had one and the same ordination." Now if Ambroso 
spoke the tiutli in relation to the iJenlity of presbyterian and 
episcopal ordination, how ridiculous for modern pretenders to 
lay claim to a spiritual descent fi'oni the apostles, through an 
unbroken chain of episcopal litik.s, constituted such by a triple 
consecration, first, as deacons ; then, as presbyters ; and thirdly 
as bishops ! 

Iq addition to these testimonies already adduced, it is a well- 
authenticated fact, that in the church at 41 andn f om the 
time of Mark the evangelist to the time of D nj u bout tl e 
year 250, it was the invariable practice fo the elders of that 
church to elect one irom among themsel pi ce h m n the 
episcopal chair, and give him the name of b hop Th a be ng 
placed in the cliair, was all the episcopal o 1 t n h I ad 
and this was performed exclusively by the eld rs If tl n 
there was anything equivalent to an ordinaton n the ^e t 
furnishes a proof that bishops, as super n n te ■s the 
church, derived their powers from the elde I p al n 

Chuysostom, who wrote about the cios ot he 4th a d be 
ginning of the 6th centuries, at which tim tl e b h j 1 n ed 
undue authority over the elders of the ch 1 b k th m 
sharply by saying : " The bishops being abo e tl e p byters 
solely by thiar suffrages, and by this alon , Ih y m to as 
sume an unjust superiority over the presbyters." Mark here, 
that the bishops were such, not by divine right, not by triple 
conseeraliorif but solely by the suffrages of the elders. 

Saint Augtjstikb, in writing to his brethren, tells them, 
"By a presbyter you must understand a bishop ; for what is a 
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bishop (L .nqmres) but tlie first presbyter?" He also ad- 
dresses tbe bisbops 83 " fcltow-presbj'ters," and asserts, tbat 
"in Alexandria, and tbrougbout tiie wbole of %ypt, the pres- 
byters consecrrtte, when tlie bishop is not present." 

Ilnviii^ given tlieae authoiities, from tlie early Chnstian 
fathers, we will quote one or two from the canons of councils. 
The council of Ancyra met in the year 315. In the 13th 
paiion of said council, it is said ; "It is not allowed for village 
bishopn to ordain presbyters or deacons, nor is it allowed even, 
to city presbyters to do this, in another diocese, without the 
license of the bishop." From this canon three things are evi- 
dent, 1st, that city presbyters were considered superior tc vil- 
lage bishops. 2d, that the mere fact of a man's being a bishop 
gave him no right to ordain. 3d, that a city presbyter could 
ordain in his own diocese without a license from the bishop, 
while a village bishop could not ordain, either in bis own or 
anotJier diocese, without a license from the city bishop. Sow, 
in view of such eridence, we may inquire what becomes of tbe 
claim tbat "bisho'ps, by divine riglit, have the sole power of 
ordination ;" when a simple presbyter could do what a bishop 
was forbidden to do ! 

Ten years aftsr the council of Ancyra, sat the femoas council 
of Nice, which addressed an epistle to the church at Aiexan- 
dria, in which epistle, express permission is given to presby- 
ters to ordain ; and which further sanctions tbe ancient usa- 
ges of said church, in allowing their presbyters to ordain others. 

Having thus proven that bishops and elders were, in the 
earlier and purer days of the church, one in order, and that 
eiders, as sucb, had the power of ordaining, and presiding in 
tbe church, we pass to notice tbe several links in the chain of 
episcopal succession, which are said to connect modern prelates, 
of the 19th century, with Peter, Paul, and John, of tbo first. 
And in the examination of this point, as far as Scripture or his- 
tory throw light upon this subject, if wo discover a want of 
conneclioii between the several links of this celebrated chain ; 
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or a want of proof that such, connection exists, or ever existed, 
aa claimed by the " apostolic successors," we will of course be 
at liberty to form our own opinion of the modesty and propri- 
ety of the claims of such as hear the name and title of '' Eight 
Reverend Bishops of tlie only true Church." 

It is important here to remark, that however numerous the 
streams thi'ough which the succession miffht have flowed, yet 
the " successors" claim to trace with certmnty their " succession" 
through one channel mily ; and that channel at tlie beginning 
is the Roman. It is true, they claim that before the Bomiah 
Chiuysh became corrupt, and impure, the episcopal stream was 
introduced info Britain ; and that said stream has flowed on, 
century after century, disconnected from, and un contaminated 
by, the rottenness and corruption of the Roman Church. We 
will, however, show hereafter, that England received her bish- 
ops and archbishops from Rome, duiing the darkest, foulest, 
and bloodiest days of the latter. But let us now return to the 
unbroken chain. 

Who was the first bishop of Rome ? TKe " succession ists" 
say, that the apostle Peter was the first link in the chain. But 
hold ! Peter, as we have shown already, was not a bishop (ia 
name at Last) but an apostle, and presbyter. How then could 
ho he bishop ot Rome, or any other pl3i,e, when he was not — 
Lit least did not claim to be — bishop At all ! How does it hap- 
pen that the New Testament, especially the Acls of the 
Apostles, and the Epistles ot Peter and Paul, are entirely 
silent on sudi i vitally important point? How does it hap- 
pen that aarlj ecclesiastical writer* differ on the question ; and 
th^t some pien deny that Peter ever was in Roma ! How is 
it, we repeat, that the mu^t learned jielatcs and ministers of 
the Church of England, and even of Rome, find it so difficult to 
prove this fact, as to oblige them fo acknowledge their doubts, 
whether Peter ever was in Rome ! Indeed, the strong proba- 
bility is — nay, it is almost certain — that Peter never saw Rome ■ 
and that if either of the apostles was bishop of thd church 
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there, Paul must have been. tJia person. Paul we know was 
in Rome, but we have no evidence that he was there in any 
other capacity, than as an a^slle, and prisoner. Neither is 
there the smallest degree of evidence to show that he ever or- 
dained a Eucuessor in liome, even allowing that he was the first 
bishop ; and the same is true also of Peter, Admitting then, 
for the sake of argument, that Peter, or Paul was the fii'st pope, 
who succeeded to the episcopal or papal chair ! who, that be- 
ing first ordained deacon, then elder, was, by a triple consecra- 
tion, regularly installed second Bishop of Kome ? It is indeed 
an easy matter to suppose, and then to assert, that Linus was 
the favored person, an is supposed and asserted by succoasJonist 
divines ; but supposition and assertion are not proof; and 
espedally in a case like this, where proof is everything, suppo- 
sition, and assertion nothing ; and where, too, ecclesiastical his- 
tory is opposed to suck conjecture ; for Eusebioh, one of the 
earlier historians of the church, who wrote about the year 320, 
and during the reign of Constantine, declares, in reference to 
the point under consideration, " How many, and what sincere 
followers of them (Peter and Paul) have been approved to take 
the charge of those churches by them founded, it is not easy to 
say, except such, and so many, as may be collected from the 
words of St. Paul 5" Now where do we find from Paul's writ- 
ings, tiiat either he or Peter consecrated Linus as the second 
bishop of Rome ! If the subject of apostohc succession, at its 
very source or commencement, was a matt«r of doubt and per- 
piesity to an accredited historian like Eusebius, over 1600 
years ^o, what can we think of the barefaced assertions of the 
writers of the present day, who pompously connect Linus with 
Peter, and link with Jink, and then confidently exclaim, " here 
is our chain ! here is the list ! look at it, and judge for your- 
selves !" Well ; we feel disposed to look at this subject a littla 
further, before we dismiss it. 

In exacnining the testimony of the ancient fathers, who ad-, 
mit that Peter was bishop of fiome, we find them divided in 
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seDtiment, as to who was the successor of Peter. Three of 
them assert, that Clbment succeeded Peter. Four others Hup- 
pose that Linus succeeded Peter. But from the testiiuony of 
others it is proved eonclusively, that Linus died souie years be- 
fore the death of the apostle, bo that he could not have suc- 
ceeded the latter. OtheiB of the fathers give it as their opinion, 
that neither Linus nor Clement succeeded Peter, but that Cle- 
Tua was the successor. In view of these conflicting testimoniea, 
how supremely ridiculous, nay, how wicked, for professed min- 
isters of the gospel of Jesus Christ to palm off upon ignorant 
men and women a long list of episcopal successors, while not 
only the second link in this unbroken chain, but even the ^rs(, 
fails them ? 

If we admit, however, that Linus, or Clement, or Ctxtvs, 
was the second bishop, who, we inquire, was the tL .'3 3 Oh 1 
the list says " Clbtits !" Well, who ordained Cletita deacon S 
who an elder 1 who a bishop ? And was he the successor of 
Idnus ? or the successor of Olemerd ? or the successor of hiwr 
self? A catalogue of bishops, carefully preserved in the Rom- 
ish Church, which ought to be very high authority with high 
churchmen, makes Cletus succeed Linus, as the third bishop 
of Rome, Clement as the fourth, and Anacletus as the d&h ; 
hut it is provable that Oletua and Anacletus were one and the 
same person, " Cletus" being merely an abbreviation of " Ana- 
cletus." How then could he be third and fifth bishop of Rome ? 
And what became of the unfortunate Clement, the fourth bishop, 
compressed between the third -ind fifth bishops 3 Does the 
compression crush h m to nothing, if, indeed, he ever had a 
being? From the contr^dctory statements of the " fathers," 
aad other eccles ist cal wnt«r une would almost suppose that 
the existence of these first b shops was pui'ely fabulous. For 
instance, Platin* the great biographer of the popes, says 
that Peter made fie ent b shop of Rome ; while it is certain 
^that the apostle had been leal for twenty ysars before Clement 
was a bishop at all Here then, is darkness ! Here is con- 
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fusion ! Here ws Lave tlie uabroken and unbreakable chain 
of apostolic successioD, which ia not capable of supporting it- 
self with five links, nor fuQr, nor three, nor two, nor even one ! 

We might thua follow the length of this fabulous chain, 
fram link to link, tjll we arrive at the beginning of the fifth 
century, and from this period to that of the glorious reforma- 
tion under Luther, the bishops of Rome appear to have been 
generally selected from among the most abandoned and profli- 
gate wretches that ever cursed the earth ! Men guilty of 
drunkenness, whoredom, incest, murder, and other unspeakable 
crimes, were elevated (o the so-called St. Peter's seat. Not 
only were the successors corrupt, but two, sometimes three, 
occupied the papal throne at the sam t m I ] ath ma- 
tized pope, and hurled thunderb Its f w ath at th ul of 
their predecessors, declarftg form d t null an 1 old, 
and requiring the re-ordination f h m n t rs al ady or- 
dained. What a beautiful list ! 

But we must pass over a po t n f tl h t y, that we 
miy examine pirticularly one link in the chain. We refer to 
] ope John \ III It any ciedit is to be given to history, this 
pojw was nothing else than a disguised female, who, by con- 
ceiling her sex w« admitted tu the pnesthood md by her art 
•*nd address subsequently became t!ie successor of Leo IV., in 
the year 854 She hlled the chan and perfumed the func- 
tions of the popp of Kume, lor the sp*ie of one year, one 
month, an 1 har days, and inlehcate as the allusion may 
seem truth requires us to add, that her dtath wds ciused by 
giving birth to ■in illegitimate child, while walking in proces- 
sion to the Lateran chuich, in Rome. After her death, aho 
was succeeded by pope Benedict III. 

We have been thus careful in ^ving names and dates, be- 
cause tbis link in the chain is not a very pleasing one, even to 
protestant "suctLS'Jors'' of the apostles, knowing as they do, 
that a spurious link is no link at all : hence the sticklers for . 
an unbroken chain have pretended to have doubts as to the 
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truth of this historical feet. But we assure the reader, that if 
the correctness of the fact were not fully established by unim- 
peachable testimony, we would not have noticed it at all. 

Platina, a Komish histoiian, who wrote the history of the 
church, affirms it to have been a, " generally admitted fact." 
Prideaux, another ecoleaiastJcal historian of celebrity, declares 
that " there are fifty autliai-Uiea helonffinff to the church in fa- 
vor of it." Flavius Illtricus, another historian, pvts a 
large number of authorities, and proves from the testimony of 
authors who wrote soon after the events transpired, that they 
were not even doubted, but spoken of by said authors as welt- 
authmticated historical facts. Moshbim, the celebrated and 
popular historian, who is frec[uently referred to by high church 
writers aa evidence in proof of aorae of their claims, asserts that 
" during the five succeeding centuries; the facts were generally 
believed ; and that a vast number of writers bore testimony to 
the truth of the same." He even asserts that " before the ref- 
ormation, the fiict referred to was not considered incredible in 
itself, nor ignominious to the church." He further states : " It 
is not at all credible from any principles of moral evidence, that 
an event should be believed and related in the same manner, 
by a multitude of historians, during five centuries immediately 
succeeding its supposed date, had that event been destitute of 
all foundation," 

Now, when we remember that all the authorities referred to 
by tiie above named historians, were members of the Romish 
church, and that they could not possibly have been prompted 
by sectarian prejudice to record these shameful, yet painful 
facts ; when we consider, too, that these authorities wrote soon 
after the events took place, it would be the height of incredu- 
lity to disbelieve what they assert on the subject. Indeed 
some, if not all the authorities referred to, in proof of the un- 
broken succe^ion, have this very link included in the list. 
Now, we ask in the name of candor and of decency, could this 
abandoned female transmit the true apostolic virtue to her suc- 
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cessors, or spii'itual descendants ? "VVe will not insult the 
reader's understanding by attempting a repfj. 

Suffer us now for a moment, to take a glance at the moral 
character and proceedings of a few of the succeeding pop«s. 
Stephen VL is called the most wicked of men. Cleiaent IL 
was poisoned by pope Damasos II. Sergius III, rescinded 
the acta of his predecessor pope Farmosus, beheaded his dead 
body, and threw it icl«j the Tiber, Pope John IX,, the illegit- 
imate son of Serglus III., is said to have been the blackest 
monster that ever lived. Pope John XIIL was killed in the 
act of adultery. Sixtus IV. licensed brothels in Rome, for the 
Bake of tiae income. I'ope Alexander VI. was guilty of inc^t 
with his own daughter. But to end this horrible liat of incar- 
nate devils, let it be sufficient to say, that Pkideaox — himself 
an epiacopalian divine of high standing — enumerates among 
the popes, thirty-eight usurpers, forty sodomites, forty magi- 
cians or jugglers, furty-one devourers (as he calls them), and 
twenty incurable babylonians. And, he might have added, 
one prostitute ! 

Here, then, is a chain with no less than one hundred and 
eighty Hnks ; a pretty long one, it is true, but whether such a 
one aa to excite admiration, and cause men to glory that they 
are regularly connected with it, and that the " Buccessiou" may 
be traced through it, is a matter which we must leaije for the 
"apostolic" descendants to decide. 



SECTION HI, 

SAME SDBJEOT CONTINUED. 

We are sometimes met by the assertion, " that the English and 
American episcopacy are not indebted to, nor dependent upon, 
this Komiah ch^n for their succession ; that long before the 
Church of Rome had become corrupt, the Church of England 
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liad obtained ifa episcopacy ; anil that tte stream ttus obtained 
from a pure fountain, has retained its original purity, uncor- 
rupted by, and independent ot^ the Church of Rome." 

Now this is cerliunly a strange assertion. Strange ! because 
it is notoriously untrue ; contradicted not only by ecclesiastical, 
but also by profane history. The Romish succession of bish- 
ops was introduced into England in the person of Augustine, 
a monk, who was ordained by the pope's authority. Augi 
tine, on his arrival in England, accompanied by forty othei 
monks, found bishops in the church ; but these English bish- 
ops had only presbyterian ordination. Augustine, anxious to 
bring them into the succession, insisted on their re-ordinaUon, 
by the imposition of his hands, to which many submitted. 
The above fact proves that till nearly the close of the 6th cen- 
tury, the English clergy had by some means got along with- 
out the popish succession, and that they appear to have been 
satisfied till tiien, with the ancient order of things, namely, 
presbyterian ordination ; but the popish succession having 
been now obtained, or imposed upon them, it was not long 
before the clergy, as a general thing, became decidedly popish, 
not only in doctrine, but in practice also. Subsequent history 
proves also that the clergy, mste'id of preserving themselves 
and the ihurch from contact with the " mother of abomina- 
tion'*" hid lecourse agiin and ngva to the pope, for the ordi- 
Bation of thp r b shops so that in the archepiscopal see of 
Canterbury, from the fm e ol Theodore, A. D. 668, till the 
year 1414, bo leis than fourtbbn bishops and akchbishops 
obtained their appointment ind ordination at the hands of tha 
pope, or the pipe a legatp 

In the Archbishopric of \urk, during a space of a little over 
two hundred years — from 1H9 to 1342 — no less than tbn 
BI9H0P3 were ordained by the pope or his orders. In the See 
of Durham, four of its bishops were ordained at Eorae during 
the same period. In the See of Winchester, during nearly 
the same period, sec of the bishops were ordmned by th? pope. 
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Thus we might go on from one diocese to another, through the 
whole of England, and we should find that all of them re- 
ceived more or less of their hishops from Rome. And why 
not ! Was not popery the established religion of the kingdom ! 
And where should the chwrch look for its " hishops and other 
clergy" but to the fountain-head, however corrupt that foun 
tain might be? It should also be reraemhered that the prel- 
ates above alluded to, were given hy Rome to England, during 
the darkest and hloodiest days of the popedom. 

We can thus trace the succession of the present race of 
English bishops, and also of the American bishops, back to 
bloody Kome ; for Bishop White, the first hishop of the Prot- 
est^it Episcopal Cburcli, received his ordination from the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and he from his fellow-bishops, who 
received theirs indirectly and remotely fiom the pope himself. 

Having thus ejcamined the claim of apostolic succession, 
having followed the length of the chain from beginning to end, 
we are prepared to ask in alt sincerity, what think ye of this 
claim? la it well founded? Does it commend itself to our 
sober judgment and enlightened reason ? Are we prepared to 
admit, that those who have this spurious and cornipt succes- 
sion, constitute the only true church of Jesus Christ, and that 
all other Christiana are schismatics and heretics ? 

But it is maintained that even allowing the stream along 
which the succession has flowed to have been impure, jet 
" bishops as a third order, and as the successors of the apostles, 
are the (ndy persons who may lawfully ordain, because that 
presbyters or elders have not this authority expressly given 
them in their commission." In reply we remark, that in the 
commission given to the apostles, there is no express authority 
^iven theni to ordain and send forth ministers. Their com- 
mission directed them to teach, preach and baptize, but said 
not a word about ordaining ; yet it is evident that in the ab- 
sence of express authority, they did ordain ministers. We 
b«g you also to remember a fact already referred to, namely, 
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lliat altkough exerdising the (unctions of ordinatiOD, the apcs- 
tles were never called bishops; tliat they never called them- 
sfilves biaJiops ; nor ever claimed to bo such. But wLile they 
did not claim to be bishops, they did claim to be elders, or 
presbyl«rs; Jiencc Peter, in writinw to hh brethren, says: 
" The eldera who are araMg you I exhort, i>!io am also an 
BLDER." The apostle John, also, in two of his epi^tJes, intro- 
duces himself not as a bishop, but as an eider, thus; "The 
elder to the elect lady," "The elder to the well-beloved 
Gaius." From tJieao passages we infer that the apostles were 
in fact elders ; that elders were the highest order of ministera 
known in the church ; and that the apostles exercised the right 
of ordination, by virtue of their ministerial standing as eiders 
in the church of God. It may be proper here also to observe, 
that in the description given of the glories of the church tri- 
timphant by the apostle John, in the book of Revc'..'ion, there 
is nothing said about either apostles or bishops bs'i-nr recog- 
nized as such in the kingdom of heaven, while eld<ii'S are not 
only n B d but referred to as occupying the highest rank 
am n the ! lood-washed throng ; an evidence to our own 
n nd that wh tever may be the relative order of elders aa 
m iftt a th church on earth, in hpaven they have no au- 
p la uong the redeemed. If, then, tljo apostles were 

m fact elders, and eldera only so far as order is concerned, it 
will of course fijllow that their successors can be nothing more, 
and that the power of ordinaljon should be retained and exer- 
cised by the eldership of the chorch, they being the only rep- 
resentatives of the Lord Jesus Christ on earth ; while bishops 
are such, not because they are bishops, but because that being 
bishops they are elders also; and, as ciders, are the true suc- 
cessors of the apostles, in common with their brethren of the 
presbytery. 

But the question may arise in eome minds, " How came this 
third order to be recc^nized in the church as a distinct and 
iuperior order P' In reply, we need simply state that, like aU 
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otlier corruptiona and iibuscs, thia one fastened itself upon tho 

church alnior-t imperceptibly, and by slow degrees. At aa 

early age after the apostles, it was thought best that the power 

of ordination should not be used indiscriminately by the elders 

of the church, but for the sate of greater unity, and to prevent 

39 far as possible the abuse of this power hy individual pres- 
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oppose the episcopal office as unnecessary and even dangeruus to the 
liberties of the church. We should, bowETer, carefully distinguish 
hetweeii Ihe proper use and abuse of a thing. All good things may 
be abused, and all blesaings may be perverted ; ao with the episco- 
pacy : good in its design and operations, when properly cheolted. Ko 
genuiue proteatant doubts the tact of the Roiajin priesfhood, or pres- 
bytery, BB such, being a curae instead of a biasing Ui the world ; but 
surely it would ba wrong to discard the entire body of Christian eldera 
on that account, or to aeefc the annihilation of either the order or 
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into a human arrangement, by which the power or pri^ilega 
of gjatiting orders may be delegated to some one or more of 
their number. But this delegation of power for the time be- 
ing, cannot alienate even for a moment the divine right of 
presbyters to set apart proper persons to the ministry, when 
drcumstances seem Imperiously to demand it. To make this 
matter plain, we will suppose that the sovereign of Great Brit- 
ain, being the fountain of all power and honor in her own 
dominions, should authorize her cabinet ministers, or either of 
them, to confer titles of nobility on whomsoever she should 
previously select. And suppose, further, that for the sake of 
■greater convenience, the cabinet should select one of their 
number as their agent or representative in tliis matter, who 
tdone should have a conventional right officially to confer 
these titles. And suppose, further, that this arrangement 
should become fixed usage without any further instructio' 
from the Queen than those before stated, and that whc 
tain changes took place in the cabinet, the succeeding min. 
for good reasons, refused to abide by the above arrangem. 
would tliey not be competent to rescind the rule which had 
hitherto governed the cabinet, and use the authority given 
them by tlieir sovereign in conferring these titles ? Nay ! un- 
der certain circumstances, might it not bo their imperative duty 
to resume the exercise of their common powers, espedally if 
the minister previously appointed for the purpose had abused 
his authority, either by refusing to confer titles upon the per- 
sons selected, or by conferring them upon persona not selected, 
or by exacting exorbitant sums of money from those on whom 
titles were conferred ? Might it not, I ask, be the solemn duty 
of the members of the cabinet to resume their delegated pow- 
ers ! It certainly might. Just so in reference to presbyters. 
Jesus Christ, who selects whom he will as his ministers, has 
conferred upon the elders of his church, or either of them, the 
power of conferring orders upon those previously selected by 
Mm. These elders may, for the sake of unity and & 
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waive the personal exercise of this power, and delegate tba 
same to one or more of their number, and may denominate 
tbe persona thus delegated their bishops, presidents, superin- 
tendents, chairmen, moderators, presiding elders, or anything 
else they choose ; but the persona thus selected remain elders 
still, the same in order with their brother elders, but superior 
in ojiee. And if, as has been the ease with modern bishops, 
improper and even ungodly persons have been ordained by 
them to the office of the ministiy ; and if, as can also be clearly 
shown, persons properly qualified and selected to that office by 
the Head of the Church himself, have by these same prelates 
been denied ordination, as in the case of the Kev. Joseph Ben- 
son and others : ought not the presbytery of the church over 
which these uniiiithful bishops preside, to resume the power of 
ordination, and not only withhold it fiom improper persons, 
but confer it where the God of heaven has clearly indicated 
that it should be conferred ? Should they not confer the 
power to ordain and send forth ministers, upon persons who 
will faithfully discharge the duties they owe to God, to his 
church, and to its divinely commissioned ministers } 

Such is the episcopacy of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
these United States. Such, also, is the Presidency of the Brit- 
ish Wesleyan Church, and other Methodist Churches in Europe 
and America, Such, also, is the prevailing sentiment and prac- 
tice of every protestant church in the world, excepting, of 
course, that branch of the church which is governed not by its 
immediate pastors, but by a hierarchy, a spiritual aristocracy, 
an episcopal nobility, as far elevated above the eldership, as the 
latter are above tbe laity ; an order of ministers claiming the 
exclusive possession and use of the " keys of the kingdom of 
heaven," and exercising the sole right of admitting persons to 
the ministry, and even to the bosom of the church. From such 
an exclusive, monopolizing episcopacy as this, we earnestly pray 
to be delivered ; and we pity the minister, who, supposing 
there is a divine warrant for such claims, auffera himself to be 
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so far blinded by error as to witthold from ministjsrs aad iniiin- 
bers of other churches, an acknowledgtoeEt of their true rela- 
tion to the body of Christ. 

We are liowever happy to know, that while many allow 
themselves to indulge ia uncharitable feelings toward other 
churches, there are hundreds of other ministers, who although 
in the " succession," so called, willingly acknowledge the valid- 
ity of presbyferian ordination, and the propriety of its adminis- 
tration under certain circarastances. It was with such views as 
these, that the " apostle of Methodism," himself a " presbyter," 
and as high in order by divine right, as his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, set apart certain persons to the work of 
the ministry ; — persons who had given indubitable evidence of 
their being previously called to the work by the Holy Ghost, 
but who were refused ordination by the English hierarchy. On 
the same principle, Mr. "Wesley, while as yet there were no 
Methodist presbyters in America, appointed a fellow-presbyter, 
l)r. Coke, to go and confer ordination upon these men of God, 
who (while other pastors fled, and left their flocks to perish in 
the wilderness) maintained their ground in (he midst of dan- 
ger, and fed their people with the bread of life. It is true, aa 
before stated, that Mr. Wesley, as a member and minister of 
the Church of England, preferred an episcopal form of church 
government, and in accordance with his expressed wish, the 
early preachers formed themselves and flock into an episcopal 
church, and ordained men aa deacons, elders, and superintend- 
ents ; but 'n the v'ew of Mr. Wesley, Dr. Coke, and the preach- 
ers ord ned by h m tl ere was a wide difference between a 
high-toned an toe at c bombastic episcopacy, such as prevailed 
in Eng^land and Rome -ind a moderate episcopal superintend- 
ency, such is p eva 1 la nong the Moravians, Waldenses, and 
German Lu 1 e an They knew how to distinguish between 
an order an i a o^ e between the abuses of a lordly, purse- 
proud h era chy and he simplicity and utility of an apostolic 
Buperintendencj and w uly and prudently — as the history of 
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the past sixty-seven years fully dumonstratea — organized in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the father of Methodism, a system 
of church government, which for simplicity, modei'ation, unity, 
and efficient nwral power, challenges the admiration of the 
Christian world I 

This system of church government might well bo denomi- 
nated a preshyteriuii episcopacy, as it embraces the advantages 
of both the presbyterian and episcopal forms of government, and 
rejects whatever is superfluous and unnecessary in either one or 
the other, A system, in a word, which teaches the validity of 
presbyterian ordination, with, at the same time, an episcopal 
superin tendency. 

But it is swd, that the " Methodist Episcopal succesdon is 
spurious, because it cannot be traced back further than the time 
of Wesley." In reply, we may remark tliat we have no desire 
to trace it back any further ; that even if we could succeed in 
tracing the same back to the Romish line, the result would by 
no means add to our honor aa a church, or the validity of our 
ministerial acts. The " succession" is too rotten for us to de- 
sire any affinity with it, or dependence on it, or descent from it. 
Such a succession as we have, thank God ! is from a puro 
source, carried down through a pure stream, and destined, we 
trust, to retain its purity, till time is no longer. 

We may further reply, that on the ground of the ministerial 
parity of bishops and presbyters, we have the succession as truly 
and scripturally as any other episcopal church on earth. But 
to let this view of the subject pass, it should be remembered by 
the objectors, that the clergy of the English church and her 
American daughter cannot trace their succession back further 
than the time of the Reformation under Luther. We have 
before proved, that prior to the Reformation, the English church 
received her ordinations from Rome ; that in ^t, aa a church, 
she was part and parcel of the Church of Rome. All her eccle- 
siastical authority was derived from the Pope. All her arch- 
bishops and bishops were appointed either directly or indirectly 
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by hiai, or at least mik his consent and app ob t n a d ry 
one of said bishops took an oath of obedien t tl P pe 9 
an indispensable prerequisite to consecratio * 

Now if the Pope, aa universal bishop, and as t!ie g eat 
of Jesus Christ, had a scriptural right to apjont and dan 
these bishops, on the sworn promise of the bed e ce to h m 
as their head ; !ie had also, when .their con at on oath waa 
Mulated by disobedience and opposiUon, the sc ptu 1 gbt to 
depose thoni fram their office of bishop, so that n the latter 
case, the powers of bishops being withdrawn all h itb e- 
quent acts as bishops would be null and d It th fo e 
a matter of no little importance to know that h d pos t o s 
did take place. Bishops and archbishops went only le 
posed by the Pope, but excoraraunicated t n the iiu h 
What then became of their previous offi 1 a tl ty t o 
dain, aud of what value were their acts, subsequent to the pe- 
riod of their deposition and expulsion ? And yet these very 
bishops continued, iu spite of the Pope's anathema, to adminis- 
h ons of the ftoe Ve may dn heir 

CO g d independe bu nu lo us h uc- 

h ame to a Btand U vr a w h h asser- 
m y : " that th ec a. es a K me, 

Th iag is Uie li it b h b p ' I, 

If , a hour, wil b th u! an d my N 

Pope, and to bis succesaore ; the counsel that they shall deliver to me, 
I will reveal to no oiie to their damage. I will be their belper in re- 
tMning the papacy and royalties of St. Pefer, and I will defend them 
against every man. I will be careful to preserve, defend, and promote 
the rights, honor, privileges, and. authority of the pope. I will not be 
(a party) in any counsel, deed, or treaty, in which may be devised any- 
thing Roister against the pope, or prejudicial to his person, rights, or 
power ; and if I shall ktiow any auch thing to be undei*diecussion by 
any parties soever, I will hinder it as far as I am able, and as soon aa 
I know it, I will signify it to my lord the Pope. Tbe apostolic man- 
dates I will observe witb all my powers, and I will nau^e them to bs 
observed by others. Hkebtics and Rebels against my lord the Pope, 
I viill persecute and attack!' 
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who conferred ordination on the EiigUsh bishops and clergy, 
had no power to depose them ;" " that the episcopal and min- 
isterial power ones given, can never he taken away ;" " that 
once a hishop, always a bishop ; once a priest, always a priest." 
This is strange logic I If this reasoning is correct, it will follow 
that Judas Iscariot, after be betrayed his Lord, would, without 
repentance or contrition, have always remained a true apostle 
as long as he lived ; notwithstanding the apostle Peter asserts, 
that "from his ministry and apostleship, Judas, by transgres- 
sion, fell" Had Judas lived for many years after his trans- 
gression — had he been as wicked and persecuting ^ Nero him- 
self — had he become an apostate from Christiaoity — yet would 
he have been {if the above reasoning is correct) an apostle stJU. 
Had all the apostles combined in deposing him, he might have 
laughed them in the face, and exclaimed — " once a bishop, al- 
ways a bishop ; once an apostle, always an apostle." Who 
does not see the glaring absurdity of sucli a doctrine as this 1 
a doctrine so utterly destitute of reason that we wonder that 
any man " pretending lo holy orders," or to any degree of dis- 
cernment, or common sense, should be found guilty of main- 
taining it. But iet us examine this point a little further. On 
the principles of high churchmen, the Roman Catholic Church, 
before the Reformation, luas either the Irue church of Christ, or 
it viaa not. If it was, its acts of deposition and excommunica- 
tion must have been equally valid with its acta of admission 
and ordination, so that every deposed pri^t, or bishop, became 
a mere layman ; consequently the subsequent pretended official 
acts of these persons could not be worth a straw. In proof of 
this, see Matt. xvi. 18, 19 — where Christ says to Peter, " Thou 
art Peter ; and upon this rock will I build my church," &c. 
" And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shall bo 
loosed in heaven." On the supposition, then, that the Church 
of Rome was, before the Reformation, the tnie church, the Pope 
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must have been a legitimate and r«gular successor of the apos- 
tle Peter, to whom was committed the keys of tlio kitigdom, 
with the original power of binding, nnd loosing ; and as the 
authority to bind, and loose, was general in its application, it is 
evident that " whatsoever" the Pope " ijound" oa earth by hia 
bulls, or " loosed" by his excommunications, was bound or 
Jooaed in heaven — whether layman, deacon, priest, or bishop. 
Where then ia the English succeaaion ? But if the liomaa 
Catholic Church before the Reformation was not the trae church 
of Jesus Christ, of what virtue were her previous acts of ordi- 
nation S If she was not the true church, abe must have been 
a spurious one, her official acts spurious, her ordinations spu- 
rious, and thus the succession be a spurious succession. 

"We are not particular which of these horns of a dilemma 
the aucceasionists may prefer ; for our own part, we are thank- 
ftil that we are not obliged to hang upon either, as we repudi- 
ate the whole system of apostolical succession as a humbug, a 
cheat, a delusion of the devil, wherewith to beguile unstable 
souls from the true fold of Christ. No ! the true teat of a gos- 
pel ministry and a gospel church is success, and not succession. 
Christ says of his true ministers, by tlieir ft-uiis ye shall know 
them ; while prelalical usurpers exclaim, by the succession-list 
ye shall know them ; " Examine this list," say they, " and if 
you find a regular series of nnmes, from that of the person 
whose claim you are inquiring into, back to that of the apostle 
Peter, you may rest assured such a person is in the true suc- 
cession ; no matter what hia moral character ; no matter what 
his natural or acquired fitness for the office ; no matter what 
his want of success in calling sinners to repentance; if bis name 
is only on the list, he is a true rainistor of Jesus Christ But 
if his name is not on the list, if he has the piety of John, the 
eloquence of Apollos, the Christian boldness of Peter, and the 
success of Paul, yet is he no minister, but an intruder into the 
sacred office, a mere teacher pretending to holy orders. Yea I 
if ho can appeal, as Paul, to the thousands converted through 
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hia instrumentality, and say, ' The seals of iny apostlesLip ara 
ye in the Lord ;' and ' ye are our epistles written in our hearts 
known and read of all men,' yet, if his name is not on the list, 
he is no minister — the congregations which he serves are with- 
out the gospel, without sacriments, without church-member- 
Bhip, and without an interest m the kingdom of God." 

Now what high toned arrogince is this ! Nay ! what down- 
right impudence to unchri?tian:ze nearly every protestant church 
in the Christian world ! Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Lutherans, Protestants of France, Independents, Quakers, ifec., 
must all be contented with the position of heathens, having an 
interest only in the " uncoveaanted mercies of God !" 

We are now prepared, by way of recapitulation and infer- 
ence, to state a few leading objections to the doctrine of apos- 
tolic succession, as held by the high church party. And Ist, 
we object to the claims because they are ■without diviite viai-~ 
rant We defy the most learned prelate to place his finger on 
the passage of Scripture from which the justice of these claims 
may be even inferred — Christ says to his true ministers, " Lo I 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the world ;" but he 
nowhere states that they must be ordained by those who have 
passed through a triple consecration. 

2d, We object to the claims of uninterrupted succession be- 
cause the history of the Christian church is in direct opposition 
to them. Even popish historians, and the roost accredited 
writers in the Church of England, prove the falsity of these 
claims, and show beyond a doubt that this doctrine is a " cun- 
ningly deviseii fable." 

3d. We object to these claims again, because the brightest 
ornaments that ever graced the episcopal chair, in the English 
and American Episcopal Churches, have denied the validity of 
the same. We instance only the following Archbishops and 
Bishops : Cranmer, Whltgift, Grindal, Leighton, Jewel, "Whitta- 
ker, Iteynolda, Tillottson, Burnet, Stillingfleet, Hoadley, Usher, 
Dowman, Croft, Hall, Bancroft, Andrews, Forbes, Wake, Chil- 
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litigworth, and White, tto latter being the first bishop of the 
Prof»3stant Episcopal Churcb in America. Those erainenl 
Episcopalian prelates, with hundreds of others, have borne am- 
ple lestjniony in fevor of our pt»ition, and in opposition to 
these claims. 

4th. We object to these claims, because that to yield to 
them, would be entiling upon the ehurch a lontlj hierarchy, 
and that, too, under the pretenee that it is by divine right ; 
while Jesus taught his disciples to "call no man Mast«r upon 
earth ;" for, saith he, " one is your Master, even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren." Besides : a pretended Bupericffity of this 
kind requires a corresponding amount of means to sustain it ; 
hence, the Archbishop of Canterbury and his brother prelates, 
must have from twenty-five thousand to one hundred thousand 
dollars each, per annum, and the other clergy in proportion to 
their rank ; while the hishf^ of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, although not receiving as much, have cer- 
tainly much larger salaries than are necessary for their com- 
fortable support. 

5th. This system, and these claims, have a tendency to fos- 
ter a spirit of pride and vain-glory. Who has not witnessed 
with pain and mental distress, the lordly air and haughty 
bearing of some who profess to be ministers of the meek aod 
lowly Jesus, who said to his disciples, " He that will be the 
greatest among you, let hiia be your servant F' And is it not 
a proper inference, that whatever tends to exalt man in his 
own eyes, by giving him a fancied superiority over others, can- 
not be of God ? 

A 6th objection to these claims is, that they nourish a spirit 
of bigotry and sectarianism, "The temple of the Lord are 
we!" and, "We thank thee, O God, that we are not as other 
men are — without the church, without the ministry, without 
the sacraments, or even as these poor deluded dissenters." 
"We are the only true church ; all other professed Christiana 
are entitled only to the uneovenantcd mercies of God, the same 
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as liestliena who have no church, no ministry, no sacramente." 
In perfect keeping with the above phavisaic language, are the 
official reports of some of the diocesan " successors." When 
describing their visits to certain places, they speak of the Epis- 
copal " Church," the " Presbyterian meeting-house," the " Bap- 
tist house of worship," the " Methodist chapel," &c. Hence, 
also, while they gladly avail themselves, in cases of necessity 
of the proffered use of these " meeting-houses" and " places of 
worship," they never are known to reciprocate tbe favor, by 
inviting clergymen of other denominations to the use of their 
" churches," 

7th, A lordly hierarchy, in its legitimate consequences, en- 
dangers the stability and perpetuity of republican institutions. 
James I. of England, with a greater knowledge of human na- 
ture than is generally ascribed to him, wittily said, " No Bishop, 
no King." That is, " Without bishops, monarchy cannot ex- 
ist" The truth of this remark has been exemplified in every 
age, proving that it requires the aid of an aristocratic order of 
the clergy, to sustain the pillars of a monarch's throne ; and 
that without such aid and support, monarchies cannot exist 
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not see, that, under the pure and genial influences of repub- 
lican institutions, the high claims before alluded to, never have 
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liberty, and happiness 
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has be n merely on the defensive. If high church episcopa- 
1 ft 11 not uncliurch ua, ne certainly t>hall not try to un- 
hu h th m ; and even if they will [lersist in their vtholesale 
d nua at ns, we can but pity, and pray for them ; knowing, 
a w d that it is not the imposition of a bishop's hands that 
w 11 p pa 6 the soul of either minister or lay member for 
h a a but " that, in every nat n h that f a eth God and 
fe th n bteousness, is accept d th h m and that " not 
eey o that saith, Lord, Lor 1 hall nt to the kingdom 
of heaven ; but he that doeth th w 11 f mj Father which ia 
in heaven." 

We will close this section by ad [ t ^ th be tiful language 
of the episcopal liturgy, which I would to God were written 
on the tablets of the hearts of those who so frequently re- 

" From all blindness of heart ; from pride, vain-glory, and 
hypocrisy ; from envy, hatred, and malice, and all uncharita- 
ble n ess : 

" Good Lord deliver us." 



8ECTI01T IV. 



OBIGIS OF 

In the two former sections we have attempted to show the 
absurdity of the claims of the high churchmen in relation to an 
uninterrupted succession from the apostles. The object of tho 
present section is to show the origin and scriptural character of 
the Buperin tendency of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

We have more than once asserted in this work, that John 
Wesley was, under God, the father and founder of Methodism. 
By referring to Book I. of this work, the reader will learn that 
the rise of Methodism in America in 1766, was owing to the 
indefatigable exertions of a few local preachers, who, having 
emigrated from Europe, introduced the doctrines and cus- 
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toms of MetLodism into America; that when the Societies and 
members became more numerous, Mr. Wesley sent over a 
number of regular travelling preachers ; that through the la- 
bors of the latter, the cause contJnued to spread and grow, even 
amidst all the excitement of the war of the revolution ; ao that 
at the close thereof, it was found that a large increase had 
been made during the continuance of hostilities, We have 
also adverted to the fact, that in 1'784, Mr. Wesley provided a 
superintendency, or episcopacy, for his Societies in America, 
As, however, the episcopacy of the Methodist Church has been 
violently assiuled, not only by the succession ists before alluded 
to, but by non-episcopal writers and divines, it seems necessary 
to make a few additional remarks in tlie present section, in re- 
lation to ils origin and true character. 

As stated in the first section of this book, not only non-epis- 
copal writers have denied the intention of Mr. Wesley to estab- 
lish an Episcopal form of church government in America, but 
by at least one Methodist Episcopal writer, the same denial has 
been expressed. The proof furnished by such persons is usu- 
ally the celebrated and often-quoted letter of Mr, Wesley to 
Bishop Aebury, a copy of which we prefer to give the reader, 
that he may judge of ifs contents, and of the validity of the 
objections founded on the same. 

" To THE Rev. Francis Asbury : 

^^ London, Sept. 20, 1788. 

"There is indeed a wide difference between the relation 
wherein you stand to the Americana, and the relation wherein 
1 stand to all the Methodists ; I am, under Grod, tie father of 
the whole femily. Therefore I naturally care for you all, in a 
manner no other person can do. Therefore I, in a measure, 
provide for you all : for the supplies which Dr. Coke provides 
for you, he would not provide, were it not for me — were it not 
that I not only permit him to collect, but also support him in 
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" But in ono point, my dear brother, I am a little afraid both 
yon and the doctor differ from me — I study to be little — you 
study to be g^eat : I creep — you strut along. I found a scftool 
— you a college ! — nay, acd call it after your own names. O, 
bewara ! do not seek to be something. Let me be nothing, 
and * Christ be all in all,' 

" One instance of this your greatness, baa given me great 
concern. How can you — how dare you auffar jouraelf to be 
called a bishop ? I shudder and start at the very thought ! 
Men may call me a bnace, and a fool, a rascal, a scouudrs!, and 
I am coni,ent : but tliey shall ne?er, by my consent, call me a 
bisliop. For my sake, for God's sake, for Christ's sake, put a 
full end to this. Let the Presbyterians do what they please — 
but let the Methodists know their calling better. 

" Thus, my dear Franky, I hare told you all that is in my 
heart : and let this, when I am no more seen, bear witness 
how sincerely I am your affectiiMiate friend and brother, 

"J". Wehlbv." 

To understand the full force and iccaning of the above let- 
ter, it is necessary to take into consideration the occasion which 
called for its being wiitten. It will be remembered by the 
reader, that when Dr. Coke was wdained to the Buperintendency 
of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh by Mr. Wesley himself, the 
latter directed him to set apart Francis Asbury fo the same 
office. Mr. Asbury was, in an emphatic sense, the apostle of 
American Methodism, and had, many years before his ordina- 
tion as bishop, been appointed by Mr. Wesley as his General 
Assistant in America. He was, howevM", superseded by tie 
appointment of Mr, Eankin, an older and more esperienced 
preacher, who being sent to America by Mr. Wesley, was ap- 
pointed General Assistant in the place of Mr. Asbury. This ap- 
pointment does not appear to have given very general satisfac- 
tion to the preachers or people in America, inasmuch as they 
supposed that Mr. Asbiay, from his long residence among 
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them, was the better qualifiei3 of the two for the office of super- 
intendent. This opinion of tlio people was well known to Mr. 
Rankin, and may account, in part, for his rather short stay in 
America. Upon his return to England, Mr. Asbury was again 
invested with the honors and responsibilities of the General 
Su peri n tendency. It was quite natural that Mr. Kankin, under 
these circumstances, etoald view Mi'. Asbury somewhat in the 
light of a rival, and that, being prejudiced against him, ho 
should, af^r liis arrival in England, so fax operate upon the 
mind of Mr. Wesky, as to induce the fear that Mr. Asbury was 
an ambitious and aspiring man. It is evident, however, from 
the subsequent appointment of Mr. Asbury by Mr. Wesley, 
that whatever fears the latter might have indulged in, they 
had greatly subsided ; so much so, tbat Mr. Asbury was enti- 
tled to his fullest confidence, as a man, and Christian minister. 
Hence, in accordance with the wishes of the American preach- 
ers and people, that under any system of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment which Mr, Wesley might provide for his Societies ia 
America, Mi-. Asbury might be placed at the head of afEiirs, 
provision was made by the former to eJevate the latter to the 
joint su peri II tendency of the church that was soon to be organ- 
ized by his agent Doctor Coke. After the said organization 
had taken place, and Mr. Asbury had become a joint superin- 
tendent, the American preachera, aware that Mr. Wesley had 
intended the organization of an Episcopal Church, in the proper 
sense of tbat word, and if so, that the title bishop was more 
scriptural and expressive than that of sujierintendent, began to 
employ the former terra in their addresses to those who filled 
tiat office, and the latter, in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of the people, allowed themselves to be addressed by 
tbat title. 

The assumption of the title bishop, re-awakened the fears ic 
which Mr. Wesley had before indulged in reference to Mr. As- 
bury's ambition. He, being accustomed from early life to asso- 
date with the title bishop all that is pompous and splendid— 
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al! that is costly and aristocratic, and taving been informed 
that Mr, Asbury had become ambifioua, and was thirsting for 
dominioD, and that he could not bear an equal, &c. &c., all of 
which charges were the offepring of jealousy and disappointed 
ambition on the part of a rival, led Mr. Wesley to beheve that 
reproof had in fact become necessary, and hence the letter 
above quoted, from which the opponents of Methodist Episco- 
pacy have drawn the following conclusions. (1.) That Mr. 
Wesley did not design the establishment of a Methodist Epis- 
copal Chureh ^n America, (2.) That he did not intend that 
Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury should be, in any sense whatever, 
bishops of the church which he authorized the former to organ- 
ize. An examination of these two points will therefore demand 
attention. 

On the second day of September, 1784, Mr. Wealey — having 
had the condition of his American Societies under consideration 
for a length of time, and believing it to be his imperative duty 
to provide the ministry and sacraments for these " sheep in the 
wiiderness," — associated with himself Dr. Coke and the Rev. 
Mr. Creighton, both of whom, like liimself, were presbyters of 
the Church of England, and proceeded to ordain Thomas 
Vaeey and Richard Whalcoat to the oflice of elders or presby- 
tew in the church of God ; and theii 
Creighton and the two newly ordained presbyters, p' 
ordain Dr. Coke to the office of Superintendent of the Methodist 
Societies in America, and gave him the fdlowing credentials : — 

" To all to whom these presents shall come, John Wesley, late 
Fellow of Lincoln College m Oxford, Presbyter of the Church 
of England, sendeth greeting : 

" Whereas many of the people in the southern provinces of 
North America, who desire to continue under my care, and still 
adhere to the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, 
are greatly distressed for want of ministers to administer the 
iacramenla of baptism and the Lord's Supper, according to the 
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usage of the same church ; and where;ia there dons not appear 
to be any other way of supplying them with minisloi's ; — 

"Know aJt men, that /, John Wesley, think myself to ba 
providentially called, at this time, to set apart somo persona 
for the work of the ministry in America. And therefore, un- 
der the protection of Almighty God, and with a single eye to 
hia gloty, I have this day set apart as a supetintendent, by the 
imposition of my hands and prayer (being assisted by other 
ordained ministers), Thomaa Coko, doctor of civil law, a pres- 
byter of the Church of England, and a man whom I judge to 
ha well qualified for that great work. And I do hereby rec- 
ommend him to all whom it may concern, as a fit person to 
preside over the flock of Christ. 

" In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
seal, this second day of September, in the year of onr Lord 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty-four. 

" JOHS WESLSr," 

In examining the above teatimonia! of Dr. Coke's ordination, 
the reader will observe, that one of Mr. Wesley's declared rea- 
sons for the same, is, that his people in North America "still 
adhere to the doctrines and discipline of the Ghiiroh of Eng- 
land." Now, the inquiry naturally aiises, whether, in view of 
such adherence on the part of the Americans to the discipline 
of llie Church of England, aud especially in view of the fact, 
tliat Mr. Wesley gives such adherence as a r-^son for his acts 
in the premises, he would have entailed upon his children a 
form of church government as unlike the form of tlie Church 
of England as it was possible to make it, if so he that ha in- 
tended a Presbyterian, a Congreeational, or any other uon- 
episccyal form ! The only reasonable answer is, that such 
being the desire of the Americans to adhere to the discipline 
of the Church of England, Mr. Wesley was dispaied to meet 
that doare in the best way he possibly could, by giving them 
a form of ecclesiastical government, as nearly like that of the 
Church of England, as circumstances would admit of, For 
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tbe purpose of throwing stilJ farther Jight on tliis subject, we 
will also iavov the reader with the letter which Mr. Wesley 
gave to Dr. Coke for the brethren in America, and which he 
wished the doctor to publish as extensively as possible on his 
arrival :— 

" Bristol, September 10, 1784. 

"To Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury, and out brethren in North 
Ameiica. 

"By a very uncommon train of providences, many of the 
provinces of North America are totally disjoined from the 
mother country, and erected into independent states. The 
English government has no authority over them, either civil or 
ecclesiastical, any more than over the States of Holland. A 
civil authority is exerdsed over them, partly by the Congress, 
partly by the provincial assemblies. But no one either claims 
or exercises any ecclesiastical authority at all. In this peculiar 
situation, thousands of the inhabitants of these States desire 
my advice ; and in compliance with their desire I have drawn 
up a little sketch. Lord King's Account of the Primitive 
Church convinced me, many years ago, that bishops and pres- 
byters are the same order, and consequently have the same 
right to ordwn. For many years I have been importuned, 
from time to time, to exercise this right, by ordaining part of 
our travelling preachers. But I have still refused, not only for 
peace' sake, but because I was determined as little as possible 
to violate the established order of the national church, to which 
I belonged. 

"But the case is widely different between England and 
North America, Here there are bishops who have a legal 
jurisdiction. In America there are iwne, neither any parish 
ministers ; so that, for some hundreds of miles together, there 
is none either to baptize or to administer the Lord's Supper, 
Here, therefore, my scruples were at an end ; and I conceive 
myself at full liberty, as I violate no order, and invade no 
man's right, by appointing and sending laborers into the harvest. 
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"I have accordingly appointed Dr. Coke and Mr. Francis 
Asbury to be joint superintendents over our brethren in North 
America; as also Eicliard Whatcoat and Thomas Vaaey, to 
act as elders among them, by baptizing and administering the 
Lord's supper. And 1 have prepared a liturgy little diftering 
from that of the Church of England (I think the best consti- 
tuted nadonal church in the world), which I advise all the 
travelling preachers to use on the Lord's day, in all the con- 
gregations, reading the litany only on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, and praying extempore on ail other days, I advise, also, 
the elders to administer tlie supper of the Lord, on every 
Lord's day. 

" If any one will point out a more rational and scriptural 
way of feeding and guiding these poor sheep in the wilderness, 
I will gladly embrace it. At present, I cannot see any better 
method tliau that I have taken. 

"It bas, indeed, been proposed to desire the English bishops 
to ordain part of our preachers for America. But to this I 
object: 1. I desired the bishop of London fo ordain one, but 
could not prevail. 2. If tbey consented, we know the slow- 
ness of their proceedings ; but the matter admits of no delay. 
3. If they were to ordain them now, they would expect to 
govern tiiem hereafter. And how grievously would this en- 
tangle us ! 4, As our American brethren are totally disen- 
tangled both from the state and the English hierarchy, we 
dare not entangle them again, either with the one or the other. 
They are now at full liberty, simply to follow the Scriptures 
and the primitive church. And we judge it best that they 
should stand fastin that liberty wherewith God has so strangely 
made them free. John Wesley." 

This letter proves : (1.) That the office to which Dr. Coke 
had been ordained, and Mr. Asbury had been appointed by 
Mr. Wesley, was superior to the office of a presbyter or elder; 
else why ordain Dr. Coke, when ho had been for years in- 
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vested witi full presbyterial powera by the Church of England J 
On a. contrary view of the case, the ordination of the doctor 
by Mr. Wesley must have been a mere farce got up for the 
occasion. (2.) The letter proves that Mr. Wesley esteemed 
the liturgy of the Church of England above any other form of 
service ; and that, in providing for the wants of an infant con- 
nection, he, in fact, prepared the same for the norsiiip and 
government of said connection. (3.) The " Liturgy"— or Sun- 
day Service, as it is aomotimes callod — thus prepared by Mr. 
Wesley, contained three distinct services of ordination, namely, 
for deacons, elders, and superintendents ; and to suppose that 
be would thus provide for the three-fold consecration of the 
highest officers of the church ; and yet not intend the exist- 
ence of such an office as the episcopate, either in name or feet, 
is a supposition at once so absurd as scarcely to demand notice. 
If, however, it be objected, that Mr. Wesley did not use tlje 
term bishop in said liturgy, but the term superintendent, and 
therefore he could not mean bishop ; we have only to reply, 
that both the terms mean one and the same thing — an overseer; 
and that if the fact of his dropping the use of the name bishop, 
is evidence that he disapproved of the o^e in the American 
Church, so the erasure of the terra presbyter, or its contrac- 
tion priest, from his liturgy, and the substitution of the word 
elder, is evidence that he disapproved of the office of a pi'esby- 
ter in the same church ; and yet nothing is more certain thaa 
that he provided for the latter office. 

It is true thai Mr. Wesley disliked the use of the term pres- 
byter, when applied to his preachers, and for the same reason 
he disapproved of the use of the term bishop, when applied to 
the General Superintendents of the Methodist Church. He 
also disliked the use of the term College, as applied to a 
Methodist literary institution, and preferred the less pretending 
name of School ; but can we from these facts infer that John 
Wesley — himself a presbyter — did not believe in the office of 
a pi'eabyter ! or that he did not believe in tha utility or law- 
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fulness of colleges ! The idea is perfectly preposterous. Tha 
fact is, that Mr. Wesley was opposed to the application of the 
terms bishop and presbyter to his ministers in America, while 
he was more than willing that they should fill the offices des- 
ignated by such titles, under the more unassuming names of 
superintendent and elder. This, however, was a mere matter 
of scrupulous taste with Mr, Wesley, rather than anything else 
— a fault, if fault it was, which certainly may well be forgiven 
him, in view of the gross abuses of the titles and offices by 
some of the dignitaries of the Eomish Church, and her daugh- 
ter, the Church of England. 

Let it be remembered, too, as stated in Section I, of this 
chapter, that the Methodist Church in the United States had 
been organized as an Episcopal Church for more than six years 
prior to the death of Mr. Wesley ; that the minutes of the con- 
ference which organized the church as an Episcopal church, to- 
gether with all the facta and circumstances, were well known to 
him, and submitted to him for his approval by Dr. Coke ; and 
that not a single word of disapprobation, either in reference to 
the Doctor's action in the premises, or to the name and title of 
the church, was spoken or written by Mr. Wesley, and we have 
proof of the most convincing character, that Mr. Wesley did 
design our form of church government to be Episcopalian; 
and that the fathers and founders of our cLurcii polity, did nol 
deceive, when they proclaimed upon the page of the Book of 
Discipline, that Mr. Wesley, " preferring tie Episcopal mode 
of church government to any otier, solemnly set apart Thomas 
Coke for the Episcopal office, and directed him to set apart 
Fi'ancis Asbury for the same office." These, then, being factsi 
we are prepared to claim John Wesley as the originator of 
American Episcopal Methodism. 

But aside from these considerations, we claim that even if 
Mr. Wesley had not provided an Episcopal form of govern- ' 
ment for the American Methodists, the latter, when constituted 
an independent chnrdi, had a scriptural right to choose such a 
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form of government as was best suited to their circumstaocea 
and condilion. If it is a fact, according to tbo XXXIV". Arti- 
cle of the Church of England, and the Prokstant Episcopal 
Church in America, that " Every particular or national church, 
hatfi authoritv to ordain, change, and abolish ceremonies or 
ritHa of the church, ordauied only by man's authority, so that 
all things be done to edifying." If it is a fact, in the language 
of the same Article, that " It ia not necessary that traditions 
and ceremonies be in all places one, or utterly alike ; for at all 
times they have been divers, and may be ehinged according to 
the diversity of countries, times, and men's manners, so that 
nothing he ordained against God's word ;" if, wo repeat it, 
these are facts, then had the Methodist Kjiiseopal Church a 
scriptural, and even canonical right to ordain such ritus and 
cflremonies as seemed good to her. We say she Lad a canotir 
ical right to do so ; that is, allowing that before her independ- 
ence she was considered an integral part of the Church of Eng- 
land, the 34th Article of that church gave her the right to or- 
dain h n and bolish such ceremonies and rites as had 
been o d n d bj m ely human authority, 

Ihat th t n rites," " traditions," and " ceremonies," do 
not m an m ly (he form of church service, which a church 
at its pieasu e n adopt, ia evident from the fact that the 
sam A I a. t that he who doth purposely and openly 
break the same, through private judgment, ofJends against the 
common order of the church, and " hurteth the authority of the 
magistrate." Now it cannot be supposed that a mere devia- 
tion on the part of an individual from the prescribed form of 
church service, would be hurtful to the authority of the magis- 
trate, for, 1st, the magistrate has no scriptural authority in the 
matter whatsoever, and 2dly, it would he beneath the dignity 
of the subject to suppose that the Article refers to the authority 
of the mi^strate to prescribe how many and what prayern a 
man shall repeat in his attenopts to worship God. The oiJy 
reasonable meaning which can be attached to this language is, 
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that when, by common authority, a certain form of ecclesiasti- 
cal government is established in any church, no individual may, 
of hia owa private judgment, purposely violate the rules and 
requirements of such established order of things, while a body 
of Christians living in a foreign land, and subject t« no eeolesi- 
astjcal jurisdiction whatsoever, may " ordain, change and abol- 
ish" such usages and forms as they please. To illustrate this 
point clearly : had Mr. "Wesley ordained ministers for the 
Church of England, he would have been a transgressor of the 
doctrine taught in the Article. Had he made the attempt to 
ordain Dr. Coke as a bishop of the establishment, he would 
have exposed himself to the open rebuke of his ecclesiastical 
superiors. But Mr. Wesley attempted no such thing. He 
simply made provision for the proper organization of an inde- 
pendent foreign church, and that chureh, availing itself of the 
pririlege given to establish itself on any basis it chose, adopted 
such a mode of government as the exigencies of the case de- 
manded, and the above Article allowed. It should be remem- 
bered, too, that the Methodist Episcopal Church was duly or- 
ganized, while as yet there was no other independent Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in America, the body of Christians now 
bearing thit name not having been duly organized 11 ral 
years dfter the Methodist Church had been in bein a d was 
known and loknowledged by the civil authorities of be a on 
as an indeyendent ecclesiastical body, having its own b hops 
its own ministry, its own membership, and all o h h nrrs 
requiaite to its proper oi^anization. So far, then, a u 1 ty 
couid be given by the Articles of Religion of the Chu h f 
England, the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Chu ch 
was not only scriptural, hut canonical. 
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ADVANTAOES of the METHODIST EPISCOPAL FORM OF CHtmOH 
GOVBBNMENT 'WHEN OOUFARED WITH OTHER FORMS, 

Government of some kind is as necessary for the cliurch of 
God, as it is essential for nations. There are different forms of 
civil government — as an absolute, or limited monarchy ; an 
aristocracy, a democracy ; a republic, &c. &c. The great ob- 
ject of a good government is, to unite, if possible, the three 
qualities of strength, permanency, and protection. These will 
require a good foundation, a proper structure, and an efficient 
esecutive. An absolute monarchy is admitted to be the strong- 
est kind of civil government, and a democracy to affijrd tha 
greatest amount of liberty to the governed. A system of gov- 
ernment between these two extremes, is probably the form that 
is best suited to the wants of man in these latter days. Such 
a system of mixed government may be found to exist in the 
limited monarchy of Great Britain, and still more perfectly in 
the republicanism of the United States of America. In each 
of these governments, the chief executive power is lodged iu 
the hands of one person, who moves and directs the large num- 
ber of subordinate ofSeera under him. Such a system is at a 
proper distance from autocracy on the ona hand, and anarchy 
on the other. 

In like manner, ecclesiastical government may be made to 
exist under different forms, combining more or less strength, 
and affording more or less protection to the governed. The 
absolute monarchy of Eomanism, with the Pope at its head, ia 
found at one extreme ; and a state of complete ecclesiastical 
independence, may be found at the other extreme. The for- 
mer system combines more strength with its operations ; the 
latter gives greater latitude in matters of faith and practice. 
The former is an ecclesiastical despotism — the latter borders on 
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a state of spiritual anarchy and confusion. " There being 1,0 
king in Israel, every man does that which is riglit in hia own 
eyes." Between these two extremes, there is, aad ougbt to be, 
a medium course — a mixed form of chureb governrneut — which 
will combine the strength of the oQe system, and secure the 
Sbertj of the other, aa far as it is projier to secure it ; in a 
word, a system combining strength and efficiency with a proper 
degree of security for the rights and privileges of those who 
aiu disposed to become the subjects of such ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment And such, we may be allowed to claim, is the gov- 
ernment of the Methodist Episcopal Church in these United 
States 

But m order that the reader may judge of tbo eomparativ 
strength and efficiency of the different systems of church gov 
ernment now prevailing, wo may be allowed to refer to thea- 
somewhat m detail. 

1 Romish Episoopacy. — In this system, as already aa 
ecrted, we find a purely spiritual despotism. The strength 
and power of the system centres in one person — the pope — 
who claims to be the " successor of St. Peter," the " vicegerent 
of God," "supreme over all mortals," "over all emperow, 
kings, princes, potentates, and people," " King of kings, and 
Lord of lords." Such are a few of the titles claimed by bia 
" Holiness." And it should be understood that these titles are 
not by Romanists considered as mere empty sounds, but that 
all Roman Catholics, from the higher dignitaries of the 
Church, down to the lowest private member, acknowledge the 
validity of such titles, and pay the most obsequious obedience 
to the pope as universal bishop. To strengthen the power of 
the pope, all cardinals, archbishops, bishops, priests, deacons, 
Ac <fec., must swear eternal fealty to him and to his govern- 
ment. Hence the pope, with or without his councils, is the 
fountain of all law, and the source of all ecclesiastical honor. 
His " bulls" are as authoritative as are the mandates of Jeho- 
vah, issued from amidst the fiunderings and lightnings of 
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Sinai's amoking smniviit. Iq a word, his will is law, and with 
his host of tilled digtiitaries in all parts of OhnsteiidoiD, he has 
the fiowei" to enforce his will, if not by the sharpness of steel, 
the lo ce of powder or the fires and tortures of the inciuisition, 
by other mean no less effectual, and no less dangerous to the 
r ghta and 1 bcrt es of mankind 

JjhOL 9 Ep scoPAOi — In tt s system of church govern- 
ine t may be fo ud I S!> strength tha in the Koinish system, 
l>ut a greater d^ree of frepdon f r tl e subjects of its power, 
and yet not so much as they houli be allowed to possess by 
a professedly Pfote&tint Oh cl The episcopacy of the 
Church of England exists in two ardibishops and twenty-four 
bishops, all of whom are ex officio lords of Parliament, or peers 
of the realm. The archbishop of Canterbury, who is " primate 
of all England," is tlie first peer of the realm, and takes pre- 
cedence, not only of all the bishops and clergy, but of all the 
nobility, consisting of dukes, earls, marquises, i&c. &c., the 
royal family alone excepted. All the bishops of the Church 
of England are, in fact, the creatures of the crown ; that is, the 
reigning sovereign virtually appointi the bishops to vacant 
sees, and every subordinate clergyman, or inferior officer, is 
also, directly or indirectly, the appointee of the civil govern- 
ment. In this system, therefore, we cannot fail to perceive a 
partial leaning toward the Eoraish system of government, es- 
pecially as the lay members of the Church of England have no 
voice whatever aa members in the affaii's of the church, but are 
in all respects, subject to the civil and ecclesiastical " powers 
that be." Such a system, to say the least, based upon secular 
patron^e, and courtly influence and authority, must be detri- 
mental to the interests of that religion, in reference to which 
our Saviour said, " My kingdom is not of this world," 

3. PaoTESTANT Episcopacy. — This system prevails in the 
United States, as the form of government selected by the ad- 
herents of tha Church of England, after the war of the Revol u- 
tion, and the independence of the North American Colonies 
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The Constitution of the Protestant Episcopal Cliiireli was 
adopted in October, 1769, neariy five years subsequent to the 
organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In the sys- 
tem of Protestant Episcopacy, there is more to ad h n 
that of English Episcopacy. The bishops in th f m 
not lords, or spiritud peers of the realm, in a ci> 1 1 
deed, whatever disposition might exist on their pa t tl 
part of their adherents, to engraft the English sy tem f g 
ernmental patronage into their church polity, it is w 11 k w 
that the Constitution of the United States, and tl t tl 
respective States, completely debars them from n k y 
such attempt. 

The supreme legislative and judicial power of th hu h s 
lodged in the General Convention, which meets t nally and 
is composed of an upper and lower house, very similar, m fact, 
to the Houses of Lords and Commons in England. The upper 
house consists exclusively of the hiahopa, who may ori^nate 
acts, and concur in those of the lower house ; and who possess 
an absolute negative in relation thereto ; so that no act can 
become a law unless the upper house agrees thereto. The 
lower house consists of clergymen and lay deputies, who may 
or may not be members of the church, provided they are duly 
elected by the bodies they represent. 

The bishops of this church have their respective dioceses, or 
episcopal parishes, beyond which they possess no episcopal au- 
thority whatever, unless invited in case of vacancy to exercise 
the functions of their office. Their salaries amount to from 
two to seven thousand dollars per annum, and they are amen- 
able only to the house of bishops for immorality or gross offi- 
cial dereliction. Sucit is the Episcopacy of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States — an episcopacy which 
has embraced many worthy men, and yet which has been dis- 
graced by one or more leas worthy persons, of doubtful morals. 

4. PBBssyTBRiANisM. — In this system we find a total aban- 
donment of episcopacy in all its forms ; the supreme legislative 
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and judicial power being invested in the body of elders — 
teacliing and ruling — who are delegated by their reapeetivo 
presbyteries to meet in the General Assembly, which body 
represents the church as a whole. The Presbyterian system 
embodies much power and efficiency, because of the eonnec- 
Uonal principle which pervades the entire eystem. It has, in 
fact, many excellencies, and but few defects, the latter being 
owing to the want of a general superintendency of soma 
kind, which would have a tendency to consolidate the different ■ 
parte of the system more perfectly. The most perfect system 
of Presbyterianism is that found in the Scottish Churches, as 
also in the Presbyterian Church of the United States. 

5. CoseBBHATiosALiSM. — By this system of church gov- 
ernment is understood the absolute independence of eaeb local 
church, in regard to matters of faith and ecclesiastical polity ; 
discarding at onca, not only episcopacy in al! its forms, but 
even presbyterianism itself. Under this system, each local 
church is the supreme legislative and judicial body, in regard 
to all matters which appertain to the doctrines or practices of 
its individual members ; and no other church council or pres- 
bytery has any right whatever to interfere with their independ- 
ence in these respects, except to give advice when requested. 

Congregationalism was the established form of church gov- 
ernment in the days of Puritanism, in many of tlie colonies, 
and under this system some very sanguinary laws were passed 
for the hanging of Quakers, witches, &c. &c The inhabitants 
of the colonies where this system prevailed, as also in some of 
tile States after independence was secured, were taxed by law 
for the support of the ^'■standing order ;" and it rendered itaelf 
powerful only as it wielded the sword of the civil magistrate. 
Since the latter has been taken from it, and it has been left to 
stand upon its own merits, it has boen found that there is a 
great want of system and efficiency in this form of ecclesiastical 
polity ; so much so, that there baa been for many years a grad- 
ual advance towards the Presbyterian form. 
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6. Methodist Ei'iscopACY. — We now proceed to notice the 
advantages of the polity adopted by tKe Metliodist Episcopal 
Churcb. And iu doing so, it will be necessary to diverge more 
or less from tlie main feature of the system, niraely, the epia- 
copicy itaelf In the eximmation of tbeie foiiit"* it will, no 
doubt, be perceived by the reidei.tbat while our church polity 
secures stiength ind vitality on the ono band it also aecurea 
the rights and prnileges of eveiy member and miniatei m the 
churcb, oa the other, th'it it combines whatever is excellent 
in other systems, ^nd discaids what are acknowledged to be 
serious defects in thiwe sjBtems 

It should be remembered that Methodism is aggressive in ita 
character and operations Ita great object is not to provide fat 
parishes for its priests, or iich diucews for its bishops ; not to 
decorate its ministers and altars with flowing drapery, or splen- 
did vestments, not to minister to the vitiated taste of a cold 
and heartless congregatinn , or to sit down in ease and enjoy 
the good things of tliis hte , but to " spread scriptural holiness" 
over the world ; to wage war with sin, and to carry the battla 
even to the gates of hell. Its object is to go to the sinner and 
invite him to Christ ; if he accepts the invitation, then to lead 
him into the audience-chamber of the King of kings ; if he 
finds rnercy — as we know he will, if sincere — then lead him 
into " green pastures, and by the side of stili waters," that he 
may "grow in grace, and in the knowledge of the truth ;" to 
place safeguards around him, tliat he may not fa!! a prey to 
the adversary ; to place before him such incentives to piety, 
and such indacements to holiness, as shall prompt him to ma!ce 
his " calling and election sure." All this ia the proper work 
of the ministry, and instead of waiting until the invitation is 
given to come and preach in some snug little parish church, 
the Methodist itinerant receives his commission to " go into all 
the world ;" to " go into the highways and hedges, and com- 
pel men to come in." Sueh is the object of Methodism. 

But to accomplish these desirable results, a mode of opera- 
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tion must be pursued, which wil! be likely to secure the end in 
view, and such instrumeuts must be employed as shall be will- 
ing not only to endure the necessary hardships, and make the 
neoesssry sacrifices, but who are otherwise qualified for the 
great work of saving souls. Such a mode of operation is found 
iu the itinerant system of Metliodism, and such instruments are 
found in the ihousands of ministers who have many of them 
literally " fora^iketi all tor CJirLst's sate, and the gospel's," and 
the thousands and millions who have been converted to God 
through such instrumentalitie", afford abundant evidence of the 
efBcienty of the system by which they have been brought info 
the fold of Chnst. 

To preserve these sheep, to save these lamb^, pastors must 
be provided, and government must be instituted. How shall 
these pastors be appointed ; and what form of government 
shall be instituted ! Shall we allow each individual sheep to 
select its own shepherd ? Tlien we might have as many shep- 
herds as there are sheep. Shall we institute a form of govern- 
ment similar to the Eomish Episcopacy 1 This mould be both 
unscriptural and dangerous. Shall we select the English Epis- 
copal form ? This certainly could not be tolerated in a land 
of freedom. Shall we choose the Protestant Episcopal mode 
of government ? This would be to allow persons who are not 
even communicants of our own, or any other church, to make 
our laws, and frame our church polity for us — yea, even infi- 
dels and avowed skeptics might meet in " solemn conclave," to 
enact laws for the government of the " body of Chrift." Shall 
we submit fo the Presbyterian form of church government 3 
This would destroy at once the aggressive eharacler of the 
church. Shall we then adopt the congregational mode ! This 
■wouid not only destroy the connectional principle, but would 
be fatal lo the itinerant system. No ! we will combine to- 
gether, if possible, the excellences of each, and discard that 
which is unfit for the government of Christ's flock. We will 
have a general su peri n tendency, without the usual pomp and 
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trappings of a lordly Lierarchy. We will have a ministry wlio 
will fulfil their commisaion without waiting for a " call" to the 
more able parishes. We will hava a system of government 
that will preclude tbe deapotiBio of Rome, and the anarchy of 
pure independency. 

Such ia the system of government as adopted in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and the reader who will peruse the 
sncoeeding sections of this work, will not fail to be struck with 
the adrairaWa arrangement of the whole superstructure, and 
the perfect adaptation of all the parts to each other, so that 
from the bishop down to the moat humble member, the rights 
of all are fully and perfectly secured. 

Objections have been urged against the system thus adopted, 
because of the absence of lay delegates in the general and an- 
nual conferences. In reference, however, to the latter bodies, 
scarcely any reply need be made to tiie objection, as it is a well- 
known fact, that the business transacted by such bodies, ia 
parely ministerial iu its character ; and what good end could 
be secured by a lay delegation, we have yet to learn. In re- 
lation to a delegation of lay members in the General Confer- 
ence, it may be necessary to say that the greater part of the 
business here transacted, relates almost exclusively to the 
preachers ; but besides, the plan of having a lay delegation in 
the General Conference, would be utterly impracticable. In a 
church as large as the Methodist Episcopal Church, the num. 
ber of ministerial delegates must necessarily be large, in order 
to have a fiur representation of tlie different portions of the 
church ; and indeed the attendance now is so large as to make 
it a serious tax: on the time and hospitality of the inhabitants 
of the place where the conference is held. Now, if we were to 
double or treble the number in attendance, it would proportion- 
ably increase the burden. These delegates must also come 
from all parts of the churcli, thousands of miles distant ; to do 
this, a vast amount of expense must be met, and who will meet 
such additional outlays ! Will the delegates pay their own 
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expenses t Then shall we make ricli men n =s ly t us while 
the poor, because of his poverty, will have the f I of stay- 
ing at home. Besides, our Jay member g ne ally b long to 
the humbler ranks in society ; true, we h o ue ju 1 es and 
iawyers, and distinguished statesmen, and ] h an wl o are 
worthy members of the church, and who 1 a e th pe uniary 
ability to pay their own expenses, but their time is more prop- 
erly, and perhaps more profitably spent in attendiog to the du- 
ties of their professions, than in spending weeks, perhaps 
months, in hearing the appeals of preachers, and listening to 
tlie arguraenis of divines. 

There is still another consideration which outweighs all oth- 

rs n I h n to lay representation, and that is its absolute im- 
pose I 1 ty To have a fair and proportionate number of cleri- 

al d 1 y delegates, would require both classes to be repre- 
d equal ratio ; that is, for instance : one clerical del- 

g f ry twenty-one ministers ; and one lay delegate for 

J tw y-one members. This would give us, according to 
our present numbers in the church, about two hundred clerical 
delegates, and over ikirty-three thousand lay delegates ! But 
suppose we mate the ratio of representation one delegate for 
every thousand ministers and members ; then should we hare 
four ministerial delegates, to SCTere hundred lay delegates. As 
we find the delegation to be stiU rather large, supposing we 
miike the mtio one for every five thousand ; then we have of 
ministerial delegates, nose ! and of lay delegates one hundred 
and forty ! 

There are still other considerations which might be presented 
8.1 reasons for rtjecting the practice of •\ Hv deleg'jtion in the 
councils of the church, one or two only we will name, and 
drop the subject A lay delegation would inevitably produce 

the spirit and practice of eiectioneeiing in the primary bodies 

of the chun-h, thus keeping the body in s continuil state of 

agitation, producing diacoid and dissensions ■imong brethren. 

It would 8l>o beget ■» «pint of Viin glory, by raising one mem- 
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ber above another. It would be attended with so mucli incon- 
venience, as to be totally impracticable in its operations, and it 
would tend to secularize the churcli of God, by appoioting men 
for its legislators and governors, who are purely secular in their 
calling and profession ; and lastly, the practice has been faith- 
fully tried in other Methodist bodies, and has not answered the 
expectations of its warmest friends, Henee, we had better 
leave the matter as it is, praying that (Jod roay always preserve 
the councils of the church, from adopting any measures that 
shall not be promotive of bis glory, and the good of mankind. 

In the further examination of the polity of Episcopal Meth- 
odism, we propose to confine ourselves mostly to the matter 
found ill the Book of Discipline, and to select such portions of 
the same, as will throw light on the subject, while we will pur- 
posely omit everything that is not needed for this purpose, and 
add any explanatory remarks which we may tbink necessary to 
a better understanding of the same. 
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" (1.) In tlie latter ond of the year ll39, eight or ten per- 
sons came to Mr. Wesley iti London, who appeared to be deep- 
ly convinced of sin, and earnestly groaning for redemption. 
They desired, as did two or three more the next day, that he 
nould spend some time with them in prayer, and advise them 
how to flee from the wrath to come, which they saw continn- 
aijy hanging over their heads. That he might have more time 
for this great work, he appointed a day when they might all 
come together, which from thenceforward they did every week, 
namely, on Thursday, in the evening. To these, and as many 
more as desired to join with them (for their number increased 
daily), he gave those advices, from time to time, which he 
judged most needful for them, and they always concluded 
their meeting with prayer, suited to their several necessities. 

(2.) This was the rise of the United Society, first in Eit- 
rope, and then in America. Such a Society is no other than a 
" company of men having the form, and seeking Ike power of 
ffodliness, united in order to pray together, to receive the woi'd 
of exhortation, and to watch over each other in love, that they 
may help each otlier to work out their salvation." 

(3,) That it may the more easily be discerned whether they 
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are indeed working out their own salvalioii, each Society ia 
divided int« smaller companies, called classes, according to their 
respective places of abode. There are about twelve persons in 
a class, one of whom is stjled the Leader. It is his duty, 

I. To see each person in his class once a week, at least, in 
order, 

1. To inquire how their souls prosper. 

2. To advise, reprove, comfort, or exhort, as occasion may 
require. 

3. To receive what they are willing to give toward the relief 
of the preachers, church, and poor.* 

II. To meet the ministers and the stewards of the Society 
once a week, in order, 

1. To inform the minister of any that are sick, or of any that 
■walk disorderly, and will not be reproved. 

2, To pay the stewards what they have received of their sev- 
eral classes during the week pi'eceding. 

(4.) There is only one condition previously required of those 
who desire admission into these Socieliea — " a desire to flee 
from the wrath to come, and be saved from their sins." But 
wherever this is really fixed in the soul, it will be shown by its 
fruits. It is therefore expected of all who continue therein, 
that they should continue to evidence their desires for salvation. 

First. By doing no harm ; by avoiding evil of every kind, 
espedally that which is most generally practised ; such as, 

The taking of the name of God in vain ; 

The profaning the day of the Lord, either by doing ordinary 
work therein, or by buying or selling ; 

Drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous liquors, or drink- 
ing them, unless in cases of extreme necessity ; 

The buying and selling of men, women, and children, with 
an intention to enslave them ; 

• This part refers to towns and cities ; whera the poor are generally 
numerous, and church e^ipcnses cojidderable. 
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Kghtiug, quarrelling, brawling, brother going to law with 
brother, returning evil for evil, or rmling foi railing, the using 
many words in buying or selling ; 

The buying or selling goods that have not paid the duty ; 

The giving or taking things on usury — i. e. unlawful interest ; 

Uncharitable or unprofitable conversation, particularly speak- 
ing evil of magistrates or of ministers ; 

Doing to others as we would not they should do unto us ; 

Doing what we know is not for the glory of God ; as : 

The putting oa of gold, and costly apparel ; 

The taking such diversions as cannot bo used in the name of 
thfc Lord Jesus ; 

The singing those songs, or reading those books which do 
not tend to the knowledge or love of God ; 

Softness, and needless self-indulgence ; 

Laying up treasure upon earth ; 

Borrowing, without a probability of paying, or taking up 
goods, without a probability of paying for them. 

(5.) It is expected of all who continue in these Societies 
that they should continue to evidence their desire of salvation, 

Secondly. By doing good, by being in eveiy kind merciful 
after their power, as they have opportunity, doing good of 
every possible sort, and as far as possible, to all man. To their 
bodies, of the ability which God giveth, by giving food to the 
hungry, by clothing the naked, by visiting or helping them that 
are sick or in prison ; 

To their souls, by instructing, reproving, or exhorting, all wa 
have any intercourse with ; trampling under foot that enthusi- 
astic doctrine, that " we are not to do good, unless our hearts 
be free to it." 

By doing good, especially to tb.em who are of the household 
of faith, or groaning so to be ; employing them preferably to 
others, buying one of another, helping each other in business ; 
and so much the more, as the world will love its own, and them 
only; 
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By all possible diligence and fi'ugality, tbat tlio gospel bo 
not blamed ; 

By running with patience the race which is set before them, 
denying themselves, and taking up their crosses daily ; submit- 
ting to bear the reproach of Christ, to be as the filth and off- 
Bcouring of the world ; and looking that men should say all 
manner of evil of them, falsely, for the Lord's sake. 

(6.) It is expected of all who desire to continue in these 
Societies, that they should continue to evidence their desire of 
salvation, 

Thirdly. By attending upon all the ordinances of God : such 

The public worship of God ; 

The ministry of the word, either read or expounded ; 

The Supper of the Lord ; 

Family and pni ite \ r-tjer , 

Searching the Scriptures , and 

Fabtmg, or ate.tiueiit,e 

(7 ) These are the general lules of our Societies : all of 
which we are taught of Gud to cb^er^e, even in his written 
word which is the only rule, -md the sufficient rule, both of 
our faith and practice And all these we know his Spirit 
writes on truly an tk ned heirts It there be any among ns 
who observe them nut, who habituilh break any of them, let 
it be known unto them who watch over that soul as they who 
must give an account We will a Imonish him of the error of 
his wa)s We will bear with him hr a season. But then, if 
he repent not, he hath no more place among us. We have 
delivered our own souls." 

We have thus quoted at length the general rules, that the 
nninfomied reader may see at a glance the requirements which 
the Discipline of the Methodist Church maltes of ali its minis- 
ters and members ; and we think that every candid reader will 
admit that a more scriptural code of morality and religious 
practice could not well be drawn up by man. Such as they 
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jmmend tliem to the prayei'ful attention of all, and 
of the members of the oliurch. 



OP KbOBIVINO MEMDBRS INTO THE CHURCH 

1 Hun ah ill we jjre^ ent improper persons fiom insinuating 
th..mBLhes into the church? 

Ahs 1 Let none bp raceived into the church, until they are 
recommended by a leader with wliom ihej hive met six 
months on tn il, and h we been baptized , and shall on exami- 
nation by the miaiiter in charge, gne satisfactory Tssutances, 
both of the correctness ol their faith, and their wilhngness to 
obaerie and keep the rules of the church Weverthcless, if a 
member in good standing in any orthodox church shall desire 
to unite with ns, auch ipplicatit may, by giving satisfactory an- 
swers to the usujl ini^uinos, be received it once inlo tuJ! fellow- 
ship. 

2. Let none be admitted on trial except they are well recom- 
mended by one you know, or until they have met twice or 
thrice in class. 

3. Kead the rul^ to theia the firat time they meet 

4. The official minister or preacher shall, at every quarterly 
meeting, read the names of those that are received into the 
church, and also those that are excluded therefrom. 

SECTION" III. 

ON THE TKIAL AND EXPULSION OF MEMBERS. 

1, Probationers in the church may, for neglect of duty, or 
disorderly conduct, be discontinued at any time, without the 
usual forma of trial and expulsion. Six months' probation are 
granted, that every candidate for membership may become 
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thorouglily acquainted with the doctrines, usages, and discipline 
of the church ; and that the church may have a reaaonahle 
length of time tojudi^o of the correctne^ of his f^ith and prac- 
tice. When h 1 g d f d b 1 by 
the rules of th h 1 h ra j- be 1 ly d [ p d f m his 
probationary c by h p ach h h 

2. An accused m5 is b h to 1 b f I S ety 
of which he is m be 1 be f 1 the 

ofablpldd p h Qhf How- 

manner ;Le!i usld hb Ifto 

face ; but if tl be J I h b d be 

procured. If the ac(,used person be found guilty, by the de- 
cision of a majority of the members before whom he is brought 
to trial, and the crime be such as is expressly forbidden in the 
word of God, sufficient to exclude a peiwn from the kingdom 
of grace and glory, let the minister, or preacher, who has the 
charge of the circuit, expel him. If the accused person evade 
a trial by absenting himself, after sufficient notice given him, 
and the circumstances of the accusation afford strong presump- 
tion of guilt, let him be esteemed as guilty, and be accordingly 
excluded Witnesses from without shall not be rejected. 

2 But in cases of neglect of duties of any kind, imprudent 
conduct, indulging eiutul tempers, or words, the buying, selling, 
or using intoxicating liquoi's as a beverage, or disobedience to 
the order and discipline of the church ; First, let private re- 
proof be gnen by a preacher or leader; and if there be an 
Rcknowlcdgment of the fault, and proper humiliation, the per- 
on may be borne with. On a second offeiice, the preacher or 
leader m^J tike one or two faithful friends. On a third offence 
let the case be brought before the Society, or a select number, 
and if there be no sign of real humihation, the offender shall be 
cut off. 

3. If a member shall be clearly convicted of endeavoring to 
sow dissensions in the Societies, by inveighing against the doc- 
trines and discipline of the church, such person shall be first 
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reproved by the senior minister, or preacher, and if ns peraiat, 
he shfill be expelled. 

4. If 9, member wilfully and repeatedly neglect to meet in 
class, the minister or preacher shall visit him whenever practi- 
cable, and explain to him the consequence of continued neglect, 
namely exclusion, and if there be no amendment, the minister 
or preacher shai! bring tlie case before the Society, or a select 
number, before whom he shall have been cited to appear, and 
if found guilty, he shall be laid aside. 

5. If, in any case of the trial of a member, the preacher dif- 
fer in judgment from the Society, or the select number, con- 
cerning the guilt or innocence of the accused person, the 
preacher may refer the whole matter to the next quarterly con- 
ference ; and if the person excluded complain of injustice hav- 
ing been done in his case, he shall be allowed an appeal to the 
next quarterly conference, unle^ he shall have absented him- 
self from trial, 

8. If a member who has been excluded complain to an an- 
nual conference, after having appealed to a quarterly conference, 
that there has been incorrect administration of the discipline in 
hia case, and if it shall appear to the annual conference that 
such complaint is well founded, and the annual confarence shall 
so decide, such decision shall restore the expelled person to 
membership in the church. 

7. On any dispute between two or more members of the 
church, concerning the payment of debts, or otherwise, which 
cannot be settled by the parties concerned, the preacher who 
has tha charge of the Sodety, shall recommend to the parties 
a reference to one arbiter chosen by the plwnti^ and another 
chosen by the defendant, and a third chosen by these two, all 
being members of the church, which board of arbiters shall de- 
cide the question. If either party is dissatisfied with the de- 
cision given, such party may apply to the ensuing quarterly 
conference for a second arbitration, and if the quarterly confer- 
ence see sufficient reason, they shall grant the same, in which 
20 
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case each party shall choose two arbiters, and the fonr thca 
chosen shall select a fifth one, the decision of which board shall 
be final. 

8. When a complaint is made against any member of the 
church for non-payment of debt, if the amount is ascertained, 
the preacher having charge shall call the debka* before a com- 
mittee of three or more, to show cause why he does not make 
payment. The committee shall determine what further time 
shall be granted him before making payment, and whit secur 
ity, if any, sbdl! be given for the same 

9. la case of a refusal to comj jy with the deusion of the 
arbiters, or with the decision of the ton mittee whether on the 
part of the plaintiff or defend'snt, the member so nfusmg shall 
be liable to tiial for disobedience to the ordtr ai d diicijline of 
the church and if they ire found gmlty of suth retusdl and 
persist in the same they shill be eipplled 

10. When ai v member tails in business, or c ntricts debts 
which he is not aWe to paj the preacher shall ap; tint two or 
three judicious members of the thurch to inspect the accounts, 
contracts, and circumstances of the supposed delinquent and if 
he shall have behaved dishonestly or fraudulenth or borrowed 
money without a ] robability of pajmg he shall, ifter proper 
trial before the Society, or select number, be expelled — DiS 
pp. 54-56. 

11. In relation to smuggling, bribery, <fec. the following rules 
are Isud down : EsUrpate buying or selling goods which have 
not paid the duty laid on them by government, out of the 
church. Let none remain with us who will not totally abstain 
from this evil in every kind and degree. Extirpate bribery, 
receiving anything directly or indirectly for voting at any elec- 
tion. Show no respect to persons herein, but expel all that 
touch the accursed thing. And strongly advise our people to 
discounteDanco all treats given by candidates before or at elec- 
tions, and not to be partakers in any respect of such iniquitous 
.©ractJees. — Dis. p. 64. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THEIR DUTY ; AND TO WHOM RESPONSIBLE, 

1. A BISHOP ia constituted by tbe election of the General 
Conference, and the laying on of the hands of three bishops ; 
or of one bishop and two elders ; or, if there are no bishops, by 
t!ie laying on of the bands of three elders appointed for that 
purpose by the General Conference. 

2. Tbe duties of tbe bishop are to preside in tbe General 
and Annual Conferences ; to fis tbe appointments of tbe pre- 
siding elders and preachers for the several districts circuits and 
staljons ; to appoint miss ona e a noiig thoco ore 1 people and 
Indians, and to destitute po t ons of o own land, and to 
foreign lands ; in tbe intervals of coufe ence to inge, receive 
and suspend preachers, as necessty may requr and. as the 
Discipline direola; to travel tl ou^b the con ecton at large; 
to ordain bishops, elders and leacon whe properly elected 
by the General or Annaal onferenc a to le le questions of 
law, when presiding in a annual conference subject to an 
appeal to the General Conference , to prepaie a course of read- 
ing and study for candidates for the ministry, and to oversee 
tbe spiritual and temporal interests of tbe church. 

3. The following limitations are placed upon the power of 
the bishops : They shall not allow any preacher to remain in 
the same station more than two years at a time ; nor reappoint 
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them (o tlie •ami' «titicn till att r an ibaence of four yirs, 
excepting igenls, editor-, cbajlaiti^i, musionancs, and teactera 
in colleges or aerainaries of learning They shall not allow a 
preacher to remiin in the "(acK; city more than four je'tra in 
Buccession, nor rLturn him to it tiU he shiU hive heen absent 
four yean They shiU not appoint a [residing eider to the 
Bame distiict foi mire than four veaf!> m ten 

4 The power vi th which the bshcpa ite investel was for 
medy mwch greater than it is now. lu 1784, no person could 
be ordained to any ministerial ofBce without the consent of the 
bishop. The preachers were prohibited from printing any 
book without the approbation of one of the bishops. The 
bishop was also — m is now the case in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church— authorized to receive appeals from the preachers and 
people, and decide them. In these and some other respects, 
their powers have become very much modified, and the au- 
thority originally vested in them lias reverted to the General 
Conference, or been g ven to the junuil ind quarterly confer- 

5. The bishops have no right to originate a motion in the 
General or Annual Conlerencpi Neither have they a right to 
vote on any question pendmg before these bodies. 

0. They are held rigidly responsible to the body of elders 
represented in the General Conference, for all their acts, both 
official and private ; and they m-iy be eipelled tor any conduct 
which may be improper in a bishop, even though not immoral, 
and when so expelled they can have no appeal 

6. In the interval ol the General Conference a bishop, if 
accused of crime or immorality, shall be cited to appear before 
two presiding elders ind seven other elders , or before two 
presiding elders, five travelling elders, and two travelling 
deacons ; these nine shall form a court of inquiry, and if two 
thirds of the number believe him guilty they shall have author- 
ity to suspend him until the next General Conference. 

From the above it will be readily perceived that the Epis- 
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copacy of tlie Metbodist Episcopal Church la indeed a moderate 
ODe; that the bishops are the oceaturea ot the eldership, and 
constantly amenable to it , and miy it <iny t me, for cause, 
be deposed from their high ofiice and authority , that, in fect^ 
with the exception of appomting the jre^hers to their respeo 
tive fields of labor, they possess but little more power — ^if in- 
deed aa much — than is possessed by the humblest and most 
obscure travelling preacher. 

SECTION II. 

lERS AND THEIR DUTT 



1. The presiding elders, as shown in the preceding section, 
are chosen and stationed by the bishops, and like all other 
traveUing ministers, are amenable to the annual conference of 
which they are members, for their private and official acts. 

2. It is tie duty of the presiding elder to take charge of all 
the elders, deacons, travelling and local preachers and exhortera 
in his district ; to change, receive, and suspend preachers in his 
district during the intervals of the conferences, and in the ab- 
sence of the bishop; to preside also, in the absence of the 
bishop — if appointed by the latter — in the annual conference ; 
to be present, as far as practicable, at all the quarterly confer- 
ences, and preside therein ; to oversee the spiritual and tem- 
poral business of the church in his district; to promote the 
cause of Missions, Sunday Schools, and the circulation of reli- 
gious books ; to decide al! questions of law in a quarterly con- 
ference, subject to an appeal to the president of the next annual 
conference ; to attend the bishops when present in his district, 
and advise them of the state of his district when absent. 

3. From the above it will be seen that the presiding elder 
is properly the representative of the bishop, and that such office 
is not only a responsible one, but is absolutely necessary to the 
proper government of the church, more especially as, by virtue 
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of his office and by common consent, the, presiding elder is 
made the adviser of the hisliop in fixing the appointments of 
the preachers, and in arranging the boundaiies of the distncte, 
circuits, and stations. 



1. A travelling elder ia constituted by the election of an 
annual conference, and the laying on of the hands of a bishop 
and some of the elders who are present. 

2. The duty of a travelling elder is to administer baptism 
and the Lord's Supper, and to perform tlie ofSce of matrimony, 
and all parts of divine worabip, and to do all the duties of a 
travelling preacher. 

3. A travelling elder is eligible to an election as delegate to 
the General Conference, and also to the Episcopacy even although 
he never bas been a presiding elder ; he may assist in the or- 
dination of other elders, and even of bishops, if through death, 

r otherwise, there are no bishops. 
. A travelling elder is responsible to his conference for all 
hia private and official acts, and by his conference may be tried, 
suspended, deposed, or expelled from the church. In the in- 
tervals of an annual conference, if reported guilty of some crime, 
the presiding elder, in the absence of the bishop, shall call a 
committee of at least three travelling ministers, and investigate 
the truth of the report. If the elder be clearly convicted of 
unchristian c'onduct, he shall be suspended from all ministerial 
services and church privileges until the next session of the 
annual conference. If the charge ia not preferred until the 
session of the conference, the case may be referred to a com- 
mittee, who shall keep a faithful record of the proceedings and 
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testimony, and lay the same before the conference, on which, 
with such other evidence as may be admitted, the case shall be 
decided. 

5. In cases of improper words, tempers, and actions, the per- 
son offending shall be reprehended by his senior in office. On 
a second transgression, two or three ministers or preachers are 
to be taken as witnesses. If not then cured, he shall be tried 
at the next annual conference, and if guilty and impenitent 
shall be expelled from the connection. 

6. When a travelling elder, or other member of an annual 
conference, fsuls in business, or is unable to pay his debts, the 
presiding elder shall appoint three judicious members of the 
church to examine into the state of his affairs, and if, in the 
opinion of such members, the minister has behaved dishon- 
estly, or has contracted debts without the probability of paying, 
the presiding elder shall then bring him before a committee of 
at least three ministers, who may suspend him until the ensuing 
conference, 

7. When a travelling elder, or other member of an annual 
conference, disseminates, publicly or privately, doctrines which 
are contrary to our Articles of Keligion, the same process is to 
he observed as in cases of gross immorality, unless the offend- 
ing minister shall engage not to disseminate such doctrines, in 
which case the offender may be borne with until the next aonu4 



8, When a travelling minister is accused of being so unac- 
ceptable, inefficient, or secular, as to be no longer usefiil as a 
travelling preacher, the annual conference shall investigate the 
case, and if tbe complaint is well founded, and the accused will 
not voluntarily retire, the conference may locate him without 



9. Provided, that in all the above eases, the minister so sus- 
pended, deposed, located, or expelled, shall be allowed an ap- 
peal to the next General Conference, if he signify his intention 
to appeal at the time of his condemnation, or as soon thereafter 
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83 he is informed of the same, and when the General Confer- 
eace shall have heai'd hoth aides of the question, they shall 
finally decide the whole matter. 

10. When any travelling elder, or other minister, shall be 
deprived of his credentials, tliey shall be filed with the papers 
of the annual conference of which he waa a member ; and 
should he, at any future time, give satisfactory evidence of his 
amendment, and procures a recommendation from a quarterly 
or other annual conference, for the restoration of his credentials, 
the same may be restored to him, by vote of the conference of 
which he w; 



SECTION IV. 

or THE ELECTION ASB OEDINATION OP TRAVELLINO DEACOKS, 



1. A travelling deacon is constituted by the election of an 
annual conference, and by the laying on of the hands of the 
bishop. 

2. It is the duty of the travelling deacon to baptize, and 
perform the office of matrimony, in the absence of the elder ; to 
assist the elder in the administration of the Lord's Supper, and 
to do all the duties of a travelling preacher, 

3. A travelling deacon is eligible to the office of an elder, 
after having travelled two years as a deacon, and has qualified 
himself in the course of study prescribed by the bishop. 

4. An accused travelling deacon is brought to trial in the 
same manner as an accused travelling elder ; for information 
in regard to which, we refer the reader to the preceding sec- 
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1. A supernumerary p 
erant service, as to tie rendered incapable of preacbing con- 
stantly, but at the same time is willing to do any work which 
the conference may direct, and his strength enable him to per- 
form. 

2. A superannuated preacher is one so worn out in the itin- 
erant service, as to be considered incapable of doing any effi- 
cient work as a minister, and consequently receives no appoint- 
ment from the bishop, but is at liberty to go where he pieces, 
and improve his time and remaining strength as best he may. 

3. None but regular travelling preachers, or members of aa 
annual conFererioe, or bishops, can be supernumerary or super- 
annuated, and while sustaining either of the above relations, 
they are entitled to a portion of the conference funds, and are 
subject, like all other effectJve preachers, to the conference of 
which they are members. 



SECTION vr. 

OF TBAVBLLINO PRBACHEM, AND THBIH BUTV. 

1. The term travelling preacher is frequently used to desig- 
nate all who belong to the conference, whether presiding elders, 
elders, deacons, or licentiates, but in its proper and technical 
sense, it includes only the lattev class, and in this sense it is 
used in this section — to denote those, who, not ha\ing been re- 
ceived into full connection in the conference, nor been ordained, 
are on trial, and are candidates for the ministerial office. 

2. A travelling preacher is received on trial by the annua! 
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eonferdnce, after having been reconnnended as a proper per- 
son hy the q^iiarterly conference of which he is a member. 

3. While on trial in an annual conference, a travelling 
preacher may be discontmued by such conference, but if ac- 
cused of crime, the presiding older shall call a committee of 
three local preachers, ivlio may suspend him, and the quarterly 
conference may expel him from the church, nevertheless, he 
shall have an appeal to the ensuing animal conference. 

4. The duty of a travelling preaciier la to preach, visit from 
house to house, meet the Societies, classes, and bands, visit tha 
sick, and in all respects show himself to be a laborer in the 
vineyard of the Lord. 

5. A travelling preacher is eligible to full connection in the 
annual conference, and to deacon's orders, after he shall have 
travelled two successive years on trial, and has qualiSed him- 
self in the course of study prescribed by the bishops. 









SECTION VII. 
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the ticki,ts for the admission of members mto love fLast^ quar- 
terly ; to meet tlie stewards and leaders as often as possible ; 
to appoint ail the leaders, and change thera when he sees it 
necessary ; to receive, try, and expel members, according to 
the form of disciphne ; to hold watch-nights and love-feasts ; 
to hold quarterly meetings ia the absence of the presiding 
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elder ; to take care that every Society be duly supplied witli 
books ; to take an exact account of the number of members in 
each Society, and report the same to the conference ; to give 
aa acuiunt of his circuit or station once a quarter, to hia pro- 
BiJmg elder , to meet the men and women apart, in the larga 
Societies, wherever it is practicable; to overlook the accounts 
of the stewards ; to appoint a person to receive the quarterly 
collection in the classes ; to see that public collections be inade 
quarterly, if need be ; to encourage the support of miasiona 
and Sunday schools, and the circulation of bibles, tracts, and 
Sunday school books, form Societies, and male collectjona for 
those objects. It is his duty, also, to give certificates of mem- 
berahip to those about to remove ; to enforce all the rules of 
the Sodety ; lo read those rules once a year in each congrega- 
tion, and once a quarter in each Society ; to recommend arbi- 
trations in eases of dispute ; to appoint committees for the trial 
of members, and to preside at sueh trials ; to appoint prajer- 
meetings whenever he can, on his charge ; to license proper 
persons to exhort, provided he obtains the consent of the class, 
of which the person is a member, or of the leaders' meeting. 

3. A preatdier in charge, if a member of an annual confer- 
ence, is responsible to such conference for all his oflicJal acte, 
and if a local preacher, to the quarterly conference of which ho 
is a meniber. 



I. A local elder is one, who, having filled the office of a 
local deacon for four successive years, has been ordained to the 
eldership by the election of an annual conference, and the lay- 
ing on of the hands of the bishop and other elders. Before 
such election and ordination, it is necessary that he be lecom- 
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cl by the quarterly conference of wliich lie ia 
Provided, always, that no slaveholder shall be eligible to the 
office of an elder, where the laws will allow him to emancipate 
his slaves. 

2. A local deacon is one, who, having filled the office of a 
local preacher for four successive years, has been elected by an 
annual conference — after proper recommendation — and been 
ordained by the laying on of the Lands of the bishop. No 
slaveholder is eligible to this office who can manumit his slaves, 

3. A local preacher is one who has received license to preach 
from the quarterly conference. Said license must be renewed 
once a year, at least, in order to be valid. 

4. All local elders, deacons, or preachers, must have their 
names recorded in a class-book, and must meet in class, and 
when they remove from one circuit or station to another, they 
must obtain certificates of their standing at the time of their re- 
moval, before they can be received as members or preachers in 

5. When a travelling preacher is located or discontinued, ha 
becomes a member of the quarterly conference where he re- 
sides, or where he has had his last appointment. 

6. It is the duty of local elders to preach, and administer the 
sacraments, especially in those places not visited by the travel- 
ling eldera ; of the local deacons, to assist in the administra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper, and to baptize, Ac, and of the local 
preachers, to preach wherever, and whenever practicable. It is 
expected of all local ministers that they preach at least onca 
every Sabbath-da j. 

T. The difference between travelling and local preachers and 
ministers, consists chiefly in the fact that the former give them- 
selves wholly to the work of the ministry, while the latter pur- 
sue some secular calling in conneotion with the sacred office — 
the former might properly be called regular ministers, and the 
latter secular ministers, 

8. Local ministers and preachers are amenable to the quar- 
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terly conference for their private and of&ciai conduct, and if 
suspended or expelled they have an appeal to the annual con- 
ference, whose decisioa in tlieir case is final.* 



1. Exhorters are licensed by the preachers m charge, after 
having been recommended by the class or leader's meeting. 
They are subject, like local preacbers, to an annual examina- 
tion of character in the quarterly conference, and to hive their 
licenses renewed by tie presiding elder, if ippioved by tha 
quarterly conference. It is the duty of exhorters to hold meetr 
ings in the absence of a preacher, and to call sinners to repents 
ance whenever opportunity offer?. If accused of crime, an ex- 
horter is to be trud by the Society, or selfct number, and if 
guilty may be ex^wUed by the pieacher in charge, he having 
an appeal to the quarterly conference. 

2. Stewards are nominat«d by the preacher in charge, and 
appointed by the quarterly conference. On every circuit or 
station there miiat not be less than tJiree nor more than seven 
stewards. It i:< their di\ty to take an exact account of all the 
money or other provision collected for the support of the 
preachers on the circuit or station ; to seek out the poor and 
needy, and relieve them ; to inform the preachers of any sick 
or disorderly persons ; to tell the preachers what they think 
wrong in tbem; to attend the quarterly meetings, and give 
advice when required in planning the circuit; to give counsel in 
matters of arbitration ; provide elements for the Lord's Supper; 

* Ministers of the Methodist Church coming from Europe or Amer- 
ica, may be received according to their credentials, by an annual con- 
ference, and ministers from other erangelii^l ehurchea may be received 
witliout reordination by taMng upon tbem our ordination vows. 
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to write circular letters to the Societies to be more liberal, if 
need be ; to register baptisms and marriages ; and be subject 
to tbe bishops and other ministers of the circuit or station. 
The stewards are amenable to the quaiterly conference for their 
official conduct, but tiey can only be tried by the Society, or a 
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in trust for the benefit of the Society in any given place, all real 
and personal estate which may belong to such Sodety, such as 
churches, bury ing-grounds, parsonages, parsonage furniture, &c. 
According to tlio laws of most states and territories, they form a 
body corporate, and are the legal representatives of the Society 
■whose property they hold in trust, and as such may sue and 
be sued. Except where the statutes of the states and territories 
otherwise provide, a new board of trustees is appointed by the 
preacher in charge, or presiding elder of the district, and after- 
wards, in case of vacancy, the preacher in charge shall n 
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persons to supply sued vaoancj, and the remaiiiicg trustees 
slmll pi'oee«d to elect and confirm such nomination. 

In most states and territories, however, statutes are made 
by whicli the election of all trustees is to be governed. They 
are generally divided into three classes, each class holding office 
for three years, and alternately going out of office every year. 
It is also provided that tte church, society, or congregation, by 
a msjoi'ity of votes of the male members thereof, of twenty-one 
years of age, shall elect the necessary number of trustees. 

The Discipline requires that all trustees shall have been 
members of the church for the space of one year previous to 
their election, and that they shall be at least twenty-one yearC 
of agtt. They are responsible to the quarterly conference for 
their official acts, and are required to j^resent a report annually 
to said quarterly conference, of their acts as a board during the 
preceding year. 

It is the duty of trustees to hold sacredly in trust for the 
purposes specified in the deed of conveyance, all property com- 
mitted to their charge, and to allow it to be diverted to no 
other use or purpose whatsoever. In case of official miscon- 
duct, a trustee may be removed and restrained by application 
to the proper civil court. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE GENERAL, ANNUAL, AND QUARTERLY CONFEE- 
ENCES. AND OTHEE COLLEOTIVE BODIES IN THE 
CHURCH. 



1. The General Conference is composed of one member for 
every twenty-one members of an annual conference, and if 
there should be a fraction of two thirds that number — fourteen 
— such fraction shall entitle the conferenw to an addition^ 
delegate. Provided always that no conference shall be denied 
the privilege of two delegates. 

2. The general conference is required to meet on the first 
day of May, quadrennially, in such places as it shall at previous 
conferences fix upon : but the bishops, with the advice of all 
the annual conferences, may call a special session of the general 
conference at any time ; or if there be no bishop, the annual 
conferences may call such a session. 

3. The bishops shall preside in the general conference, but 
if there is no bishop the conference shall choose a president, 
pro tern. No person can be a member of the general confer- 
ence who has not travelled four full calendar years, and is in 
fuU connection in an annual conference at the time of his elec- 
tion. Two thirds of all the membere elected shall form a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

4. The general conference has full power to make rulea and 
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regulations for the church, under certain restrictions and hmit- 
ations; (1.) They shall not revoke, alter, or change our Artidea 
of Religion, nor estabhsh aay new standards or rules of doc- 
trine contrary to our present existing and established standards 
of doctrine. (2.) They shall not allow of more than one rep- 
resentative for every fourteen members of an annual conference, 
nor less than one for every thirty. (3,) They shall not cbango 
or alter any part or rule of our governiaent so as to do away 
Episcopacy, or destroy the plan of our itinerant general super- 
intendency. (4.) Tbey shall not revoke or change the general 
rules of the Society. (5.) They shall not do away the privileges 
of our ministers and preachers, of trial by a coromittee and of 
an appeal ; nor the privileges of onr members, of trial before the 
Society or by a committee, and of an appeal, (fl.) They shall 
not appropriate the produce of the book concern and chartered 
fund to any purpose otber than for t le benefit of the travelling, 
supernumerary, siiperannuatcd, aD(? worn-out preachers, their 
wives, wiiJows, and children. 

Provided, nevertheless, that when three fourths of all the 
membera of the several annual conferences present and voting 
shall concur in recommending any change in the above restric- 
tions, then a majority of two thirds of the general conference 
shall suffice to alter the sanie, excepting the first Article, relat- 
ing to doctrine ; or when a majority of two thirds of the general 
conference shall by vote recommend such alteration, as soon as 
three fourths of the members of all the annual conferences shall 
have concurred therein, such alteration shall take effect. 

5, The general conference, according to the piesent ratio of 
representation, consists of about one hundred and sisty mem- ' 
bera. It appoints its own secretaries, elects the book agents, 
editors, and missionary secretaries ; tries appeals from travelling 
ministers, and examines strictly the character and official acta 
of the bishops ; it examines the journals of the several annual 
conferences, and either approves or disapproves of the same ; it 
creates new annual conferences, and fixes their bounds, and ap- 
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points the place of its next meeting. After ri 

for from four to six weeks, it adjourns to the first day of May in 

four years thereafter. 



1. The Annail Conference is composed of al! the travelling 
preachers in ttill connectjoii, within its bounds, each of whom 
has an equal voice in the transaction of business. A bishop, 
by virtue of his offia, is the president of the conference, but in 
case of nei-e=ihiry absence, he may appoint a substitute from 
among the presiding elders, or if he fails to do so, the confer- 
ence may appoint its own president from among the same. 

2. The bishops appoint the time of holding the conferences, 
and must allow each conference to sit a week, at least ; the 
conference appoints the place of its session, which is usually 
done by accepting some one of Oie numerous applications sent 
up by Societies, and quarterly conferences. 

3. The business of an annual conference is, to atlmit preach 
ers on trial ; receive preachers into full connection ; elect trav- 
elling and local preachers to deacons' and eiders' orders ; grant 
locations ; and supernumerary and superannuated relations to 
those who apply ; examine the character of each preacher by 
calling their names over before the conference, and inquiring if 
there are any objections to tbem ; to try and expel preachei's, 
if need be, and hear appeals from suspended or expelled local 
preachers ; to receive reporla from all tlie preachers, of the 
amounts raised for their salaries, and of the amount of money 
raised for the worn-out preachers, widows, and orphans ; for 
the cause of anissiona, tracts, the American Bible Society, the 
iSunday School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church, or 
any other purpose for which collections have been ordered by 
the conference, or for which the Discipline provides. 
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4, Tlie session of an aanual couference extends from five to 
ten days, according to tUe number of members belonging to it, 
and the amount ot busineaa to be traasaeted. The largest 
number in any one conference ia two hundred and eighty-three, 
and tlie smalkst iiuDiber is fifty-oiie. 



or THE an A UTERI, r oos: 

1. A Quarterly Conference is composed of all the travelling 
and local preachers, exliorters, stewards, and leaders on any 
circuit or station, Tfjere are usually one or two travelling 
preachers, from one to six or eight local preachers, one or more 
exhorters, seven stewards, and fixim five to twenty or more class- 
leadera, belonging to each quarterly conference. Tiie presiding 
eider of the district is the president thereof, or, in case of ab- 
sence, the preacher in charge is the responsible president. 

2. The quarterly conference meets four times in each year, 
and may adjourn from day to day till ils business is finished, 
but cannot adjourn to a distant day for that purpose. The 
presiding elder appoints the time of holding the quarterly con- 
ference, but the conference appoints the place of its own sit- 
tings. The business of the conference is ordiui*rily despatched 
in the course of a few hours. 

3. It is the business of the quarterly conference to hear com- 
plaints against local preachers, and (o receive and try appeals 
from expelled members ; to superintend the inl«reats of Sunday 
Schools within its bounds ; to estimate by * ommittee the 
amount necessary to be raised for fuel and the table expenses 
of the travelling preacher or preachei's of the circuit or station ; 
to take cognizance of all the local preachers and exhorters ; to 
tppoint stewards, the preacher in charge having the right to 
'lominate ; to grant lieenses to preach ; to recommend the re- 
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wal f xliorters' licenses ; to recommend to tlje annua! con- 
fe e t^blti persons for fidmisaioQ on tiial in the annual 

nf e ; to recommend suitable persons to be ordained as 
local d ons and elders ; to recommend the re-admission of 
1 cated Iders and deacons to an annual conference ; to appoint 
1 1 ng steward to keep all the records of the quarterly 

conf D ; to appoint a district steward to meet in conventio- 
a I t n ate the amount necessary to be raised for the fuel and 
table expenses, house-rent, &a, of the presiding elder ; to ad- 
vise the action of trustees, and take all such steps for the well- 
being of the church or churches witiin its bounds, as shall ba 
deemed expedient and right 

4 In all questions of law, the presiding elder shall be the 
judge bjeet to an appeal to the president of the next annual 
cont en but the application of law shall remain with the 
q te Ij conference. 



SECTION IV. 

OF I-EADEIta', OH OFFIOlAl, MEETINGS. 

1. These meetings originally embraced only the leaders of 
classes, but by common consent, and as a matter of utility, they 
now embrace all the members of the quarterly conference, the 
preacher in charge being the chairman thereof. 

2. The official board, or leaders' meeting, usually meets once 
in each month, when convenient, or oftener when neceesaiy 
and is subject at all times to the call of the preacher in charge. 

3. It is the business of the leaders' meeting to recommend 
euitable persons (j> the preacher in charge, for license to ex- 
hort ; . otherwise, the duties of the same are not very clearly 
defined in the Discipline ; common usage, however, makes it the 
business of such meeting to advise and assist the preacher in 
charge in the administration of discipline ; to recommend suit- 
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alile persons, wliose terra of probation has eJfpii'ed for membei- 
ship in tte church ; to attend to the financial interests of the 
church, and devise ways and means for raising the allowance 
of the preachei's, and to do all other business of an ecclesiasti- 
cal nature, which may properly come before them. 



1. These meetings are frequently held for the purpose of 
spiritual improvement ; to hear complaints against members, 
and to judgeof theguiit or innocenceof the accused ; to judge 
of the qualifications of probationers as to faith and doctrine, 
who apply for meraberahip in the church, and to transact such 
other bnsiness as may be referred to them, either by the pas- 
tor, or offidal board. The preacher in charge always presides 
'a such meetings. 

2. In this section may be noticed also the fact that a single 
class has power to recommend suitable persons to the preacher 
in charge for license to eshort, and to do such other business 
as properly belongs to it as a class. A preacher or leader may 
preside over the class in its business deliberations ; and either 
the preacher or leader may call a meeting of the class at any 
time, alUiough the members of the class are not obliged to at- 
tend such a call more ihan once a week. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE PUBLIC AND SOCIAL MEAN3 OF GRACE. 



OP PUBLIC 

1. Public worship on the Lord's day consists of singing, 
prayer — concluding with the Lord's prayer — reading tlie Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testamenta, singing, preaching, siug- 
ing, prayer, and the benediction, 

3. Oa the evening of the Lord's day, and on other days of 
the week, the same order is observed, excepting the reading of 
the Sci-iptures. 

3. In administering the ordinances of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, the forms prescribed in the Discipline, and prepared by 
Mr. Wesley, are invariably used. These forms are short but 
comprehensive, and are merely abbreviations of those found in 
the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England. It is 
thought by many, that tha form relating to baptism needs re- 
vision, as it seems to endorse the dogma of baptii^mal regenera- 
tion, which is certainly not the doctrine of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. In the burial of the dead, and the solemniza- 
tion of matrimony, the forms prescribed in the Discipline are 
generally but not always used. 

4. Public worship is usually held each Sabbath on stations, 
once in two weeks on eircuila, and occasionally on week eve- 
nings. Preaching at four or five o'clock in the morning — sc 
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iimcli the practice in Mr. Wesley's time, and in the earlier 
days of Methodiaui — has, in the United States, very generally 
fallen into disuse. 

5. The rule of discipline requiring the men and women to 
sit apart in all our churches, is fast becoming obsolete, especially 
in such churches as are built with pews or slips, to sell or rent 
It is found most convenient, in large places, for families to he 
seated together, and we may express the Lope that a rule 
which cannot be enforced, and which has no scriptural war- 
rant nor precedent, will bo expunged from the page of disci- 



1. These, according to discipline, are reciuired to ho lield 
weekly, in ei'ery place. The object of class-meetings is to in- 
quire into the spiritual state of each member of the class, and 
to advise, reprove, comfort, and exhort, as occasion may require. 
There are usually nhout twelve persons in a class, although 
tliere are frequently found twenty, thirty, or more. 

2. The exercises of clas.s- meeting consist of singing, prayer, 
and the relation of Christian experience. These meetings are 
of immense importance to the church, and cannot be neglected 
without detriment ta its spiritual interests, but whether Mr. 
Wesley ever designed to establish class- meetings as a term or 
condition of ekv/reh-membership, is a question which Las not 
been largely discussed, nor finally settled. One thing appears 
to be certain, namely ; that all Methodists who enjoy a sense 
of the pardoning favor of God, love class-meetings, even though 
they are but a prudential means of grace, and on the other 
hand, a wilful neglect of class- meetings is an almost certain in- 
dication of ft low state of religious enjoyment. 

8. Strangers — tlutt is, persona not members of the cluireh or 
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Society — may be admitted to tbe privileges of clasg-meeting 
twice or thrice, but not oftener, wltbout violating the rules of 
the Society. This rule may be considered by many as savoring 
too much of a spirit of sectarianism, but when the nature and 
design of a class-meeting is duly considered, we feel persuaded 
that none but the bigoted and unchantable will object to them 
on that account. Indeed, the design of class- meetings would 
be completely frustrated if all of every class, whether pious or 
ungodly, vfere admitted thereto. Even members of the Meth- 
odist Church have no eeclesiastioal or eonventional right to 
meet in any class but their own, without the permission of the 

4. Leaders are required frequently to meet each other's 
classes. The object of this rule is to give the members of the 
different classes the benefit of the advice and counsel of the 
various leaders, and to prevent as far as possible a spirit of 
formality. 

SECTION nr. 



1. Two, three, or four true believers, who have confidence in 
each other, form a band ; and in each baud all must be men, 
or all women ; and all must be married, or all single. The 
hands meet once a week to converse on purely spiritual matters, 
and to help each other in the way to heaven, by complying 
with that command of God, expressed by the apostle James, 
" Confess your faults one to another, and pray one for another, 
that ye may be healed." The members of the band pledge 
themselves to abstain from all sin, and zealously to maintain 
good works. 

2. Belon^ng to a band is perfectly voluntary on the part of 
all the members. Indeed, none but the decidedly pious and 
devoted can have any desire to meet therein. The band meet. 
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ings diffei' raucli in tliejr nature and dos ^n n the du c 1 r 
confeaaionals of tie Church of Home; thp i tter le g com 
posed of the priest and a single supposed pen te t the fo m r 
of a few believers. 

3. These band meetings are frequent la ge "^c et es but 
it is deeply to be regretted that they ha e f lien so n ch nfo 
disuse in most places ; as all who huve belonged to lAem *ti 
testify to their utility as a prudential ma es f p, a 



SEOTIOISr IV. 



1. These are held semi- weekly, or oftener, in nearly every 
place where Societies are established, Sucday and Thursday 
evenings are usnally selected for the above meetings in Ihe 
Methodist Church. These meetings are nearly, if not quite as 
important to the intaresfs of true religion in the Methodist 
Church as class-meetings, and should not be dispensed with foe 
trivial considerations. 

2. The exercises of prayor-meeUngs consist principally of 
Mnging, prayer, and exhortation, in which all the members, 
male and female, are expected to take a part. The doctrine of 
tlie Methodist Church in relation to female speaking and pray- 
ing is, that while it is manifestly improper for " a woman to 
speak m the church," in relation to church business; and that, 
while on all matters of a temporal character, or others where 
dictation and governing ai'e required, the women should " !eam 
to Iteep silence in the churches," yet in matters of a purely r&- 
ligioas character, in the social meetings of the church, it is not 
only their privilege but theit duty fo improve the talenia 
which God has given them, by singing, prayer, and exhorta- 
tion. Indeed, in all revivals of religion it lias been found that 
the women are amon^ the most efficient laborers, and the most 
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honored instrumecfs in 
the day is far distant when in the Methodist Church it will be 
considered unfashionable or unusual for a pious female to pray 
or ejihort in a Methodist sociai meeting. If such a day ever 
does arrive "Ichabod" may tie inscribed upon llie title-page of 
her history. 



1. Love-feasts were instituted by Mr. Wesley in an early 
day in the history of Methodism, He derived the idea from 
the Moravians, or United Brethren, one of whose love-feasts he 
had the privilege of attending; and since their institution by 
Mr. Wesley they have always been considered as an essential 
part of Methodist usages, and have for many years been con- 
nected with each quarterly meeting as an interesting part of 
the same. They are held qiiarterty, or oftecer, as occasion 
may requii'e. 

2. The cKcrcises of a love-feast are singing, prayer, partaking 
of bread and water as a tolten of Christian feltowsUip and love, 
and the relation of Christian experience. These meetings are 
hailed with delight by every Methodist, and no maryel, for if 
there is one place on earth more like heaven than another, it 
)s an old-fashioned Methodist love-feast, where the members, 
worshipping God " under their own vine and fig-tree," with a!! 
intruders and spies shut out, have " none to molest or make 
afraid," and where each member, in simplicity and honesty, 
may declare what the Lord has done for his soul. The speeches, 
on such oci-isions, are necessarily short, and are directly to the 
pomt of present ChviaUan experience and enjoyment Fre- 
quently is many as eighty or a hundred persons, in few words, 
express their gratitude to God in the course of a single hour, 
^os'des occasional singing. 
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3. These meetings, as to time, are limited expressh' by the 
Disei[>line to an hour and a half. Asimilar ruleexists in rela- 
tion to admitting strangers not more than twice or thrice U> 
lovti-feaats, as exists in relation to elass- meetings, and for the 
same or similar reasons. The preacher in charge, bj virtue of 
his office, is required to hold love-feasts, hut by common con- 
sent the presiding elder, when present, invariably presides 
daring such occasions. 



SECTios" vr. 



1, These appendages to American Methodisn 
stated in the historical part of tbia work, in the year 1799,* 
among the Methodists and Presbyterians in Kentucky, By the 
latter church they have long since been abandoned, as unsuiled 
to their views of order and propriety ; while by the Methodists 
they liave beeu retained as a highly useful and interesting 
means of doing good. 

2. Camp-meetings are usually held annually, in the aumnicr 
or autumn, in a grove or forest in some central or convenient 
place, where water, pasturage, &c. may be obtained. The 
ministers and members from different parts of a presiding 
elder's district, and frequently of two adjoining distiicts, and 
from a distance of fen, twenty, thirty, and even fifty miles, 
assemble together in one place lo enjoy thb "feast of tabec 
nacles." They bring with them their canvass tents, provisions, 
&c. &c. The snow-white tents are arranged in a. circular forra 
around the camp ground. At one end is the "stand," or pul- 
pit, fitted up so iis to accommodate twenty or thirty ministers 
with seats. In front of the stand is an enclosure called the 
" sltar," fitted up with seats for any that may be seeking the 

* '^me ttutliora state 1797. We have lalren Bang's date. 
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pardon of sin. Beyond tho altar, and in fi'ont of the stand, are 
arranged, in proper order, seats for tlie congregation, who, 
when seated, are suri'oiinded on ajl sides by the circle of tents. 
The rear of the tents is devoted to cnlir iry purposes, while in 
the interior of the urcle, diinng lelyious services, nothing la 
expected to take plite unbecoming the sanctity of a place of 
worship The eseruses consist of pleaching four or five times 
eaoh daj, intersperaid nitli prayer, singing, exhortation, Ac. 
The meeting usuallj Jasts five or six diji, and on the morning 
of the last day of the meeting a love feast is held, and fre- 
quently the Lord's bupper is adrainistered , and before dispers- 
ing it 1"^ custom-jry for all the congregation present to march 
round within the ciiJe of tents, in solemn piocession, singing 
appropriate farewell h3mns After n nidiing round once or 
twice, the mmisters arrange themsehes in front of the stand, 
and receive the paiting adieu of each person who passes before 
them This "parting sceno" la usually very solemn and aSect- 
ing, and those who can refrain from weeping under these oir- 
cuiustauces are f.iioied with stronger nerves than usually fall 
to the lot of humanitj Many, who haiir£; participated in the 
preuous exercises of t!ie cimp meeting without much apparent 
conviction, have during this closing scene been pricked to the 
heart, and been forced to b^g tlie prayers of God's people be- 
fore ieiiing the ground After the benediction has been pro- 
nounced by the presiding elier or senior pre.icher, all retire to 
their homes better qualified than lefore to labor for the con- 
veiiion of ^uuii Ihuusanda, no doubt, aie every year convert- 
f d t« Gcd through tlie instrumentilil> of these means of grace. 



SECTION VII. 



1. These meetings were instituted by Mr. Wesley. Before 
their conversion to Methodism the colliers of Cornwall, England. 
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were accustomed to spend every Saturday night, to a Jate hour, 
at the ale-house, or tavei'ti, drinking, swearing, and carousing. 
After having been converted, through the labors of Whitedcid 
and Wesley, the latter was providentially led to substitute the 
chapel for the iUe-house, and prayer and praise for oatlis and 
blasphemy. These meetings were held generally once a month, 
at the time of the full moon, and subsequently were introduced 
into ail the Societies in England. In America, watch-nights 
have been confined to two evenings in the year — Christmas and 
New Year's eve — and are usually seasoas of great spiritual 
profit. 

2. The esorciaes at such meetings vary according to circum-. 
stances. On New Year's eve it is customary to have one or two 
sermons, interspersed with other appropriate exercises. As the 
hoar of twelve passes away all are kneeling in solemn silent 
prayer before God, and as the old year becomes lost in eternity, 
and tjme gives birth to a new one, each Christian heart is being 
laid upon tlie altar in the act of aelf-cousecration. After silent 
prayer, a New Year's hymn of praise is sung, salutations are ex- 
changed, and the woi'shippers retura to their homes, profited 
and blest by tiie interview. 



SECTION vm. 



I, At an early day in the history of American Methodism, 
two-days' meetings were quite common, and were seasons of 
great power and spiritual refreshing. Aa time elapsed, these 
meetings were continued to three, four, and five days. Still 
later, days gave place to weeks and even to months of con 
tinued efibrt for the salvation of souls, so that now it is by no 
means a strange thing among the Methodists for a protracted 
meeting to be continued during the greater part of fall or 
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winter ; dui'iiig these raeetings hundreiia are frequec;tly con- 
verted to God ; and although it is to be rsgrettud that the 
church, as \vell as the uncoaverted in maoy {liaces, scarcely ex- 
pect a revival of religion escept in connection with such ineat- 
iiigs, yet it by no means follows that such extra efforts should 
be dispensed with, but rather continued from year to year, and 
from place to place, " if by any nseans we may save some." 

2. The meetings of the general and annual conferences are, 
more or less, rendered a blessing to the places where they are 
held, as in connection with them there is much precious seed 
sown, wliich must sooner or later produce abundant fruit. Still 
it is a question, whether less preaching aod more of the social 
means would not be more profitable at such seasons. Our own 
opinion is, that at eveiy session of an annual conference not 
only should the sacrament of the Lord's Supper be administer- 
ed, but a ministerial love-feaat, in accordance with the rule of 
Discipline, should be held, in which, of course, the laity should 
be invited to participate. These, in connection with prayer- 
meetings, or a conference general class- meeting, would, in our 
humble opinion, do more good than a conljuued round of 
preaching, even by the greatest and best of men. 

3. The meetings of district ministerial associations are be- 
coming quite frequent, and are productive of great good, not 
only to the ministers themselvfs, but to the people where the 
sittings are held. So far as the »athor has been able to obtain 
anthanlic information in regard to the oiigin of these assoda- 
tions, Potsdam district. Blank River Conference, has the honor 
of being the first district in the connection to form a regularly 
organized district ministerial a.isociation. This occurred in the 
fall of 1 836. Rev. John Loveys, being presiding elder, was the 
first president, and Rev. Jesse T. Peck — now Dr. Peck — was 
the first secretary, the author and othere of his brethren, being 
members of the said aasowation. Since that period, district 
ministerial associations have been organized in ditferent districts 
and confereneea, and we may hope, from the esperience we 
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have liad of tkeir utility, directly aud inditectly, thiit tiiey will 
be continued and muitiplied througliout the connection. At 
these meetings sermons are preached, essays read, exajninations 
held, discussions introduced, resolutions passed, and experience 
related. On the whole, they are a source of intellectual and 
spiritual profit, and we can but hope that they will become 
a common thing among us, be universally adopted, and be 
propiyly and prudently conducted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



) MINISTERS. 

1. The annual allowance of the bishops in the Methodist 
Episcopal Ciiureh, is as follows: If unmarried, one hundred 
dollars and his travelling expenses ; if married, two hnndi-ed 
dollars and his travelling expenses ; if he have children, for 
each child uodei" seven years of age, sixteen dollars ; and for 
each child over seven, and under fourteen, twenty-four dollars 
annually. Besides the above allowance, the bishops are al- 
lowed an amount annually for house-rent, fuel, and table ex- 
penses. Tile latter amount is estimated as follows : each an- 
nual conference within whose bounds a bishop may reside, ap- 
points a committee, annually, of three or more, whose duty it 
is to estimate the, amount necessary to furnish a house, fuel, 
and provision, for the bishop. This amount will of course differ 
according to the size of the bishop's family, and the place 
where he may reside, as house-rent, fuel, Ac, may he much 
greater in some places than in others. The last amount, when 
estimated, is drawn from the funds of the hook conoeni in New 
York and Cincinnati, while each annual conference is required 
to bear its proportionate part of the former amount, including 
salary and travelling expenses. 

2, The annual allowance of the presiding elders is the same 
as that of the bishops, and is raised as follows : There is an 
annual meeting in each presiding elder's district, of one steward 
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iVom each station and circuit, who is appointed hy a pi-pvioua 
quarterly conference. These distiiot stewards estimate the 
amount necessary to furnish a house, fuel, and table expenses, 
and apportion his entire ciMm, Including his salary and travel- 
ling expenses, among the different circuite and stations in his 
district, according to their ability. When such an apportion- 
ment has been made, if there should be a deficiency in the re- 
ceipts of any preacher in his district, he must share his propor- 
tionate loss of such deficiency ; and if all receive their full claim, 
the presiding elder reeeives his, thus sharing with each preacher 
in proportion to what the latter receives. 

3. The annual allowance of all the travelling ministers and 
preachers is the same as that of the bishops and presiding 
cldeiB, and is raised in the following manner : The quarterly 
confer nee appo'nte a co n nittep to et>t' uate the amount neces- 
sary to furn h <i ho jse fuel and tibls expenses of the preacher 
or poachers who may be s nt to tlen The sum estimated 
by the con m tte if ajjrove 1 by tl e q arterly conference, is 
e iher ra e \ by ubscr j t on si p e t, o voluntary contribu- 
t on The pen y a week system wh ch obtains so largely 
anong tt M tlodata n England has not succeeded to any 
gre t extent n the Un ttd State 

4 L m1 p ea hera 1 a e ^n all wanco in certain eases. 
"WI e they p each only on the Sabbath, and spend their 
veek dijs n p r^u ng the r secular bus neas, they do not ex- 
pect ny r e it on nle. s t! e} e ve y poor ; but where 
they spend any considerable portion ot their week-time in the 
service of the church, and are employed by the presiding eider 
to fill the vacancy of a travelling preacher, they are entitled to 
the same allowance as a travelling preacher. 

5, In making the estimates for travelling and table expenses, 
the various committees — except it may be in the case of bish- 
ops — are scarcely over governed by the rule — How much will 
it take to supply the preacher and his family with provisions, 
and his horse with provender i h'at — How much can we raise ! 
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In the former ease two hundred — perhaps tiree, or more- 
would he thought necessary ; in the latter, sometimes but half 
the necessary sum is estimated. We have known the estimate 
for the tahle expenses of a preacher with a wife and three or 
foTir children, to be as low as thirty dollars, with nothing iot 
travelling expenses I Such an estimate is a mere evasion of 
the disciplinary requirement, and ought to be discountenanced 
bj every preacher, steward, and leader in the church. The 
true policy appears to be, to estimate what is actually nece«- 
eary for the above purposes, and if the circuit or station cannot, 
or vfill not raise it, as all know, the members are not holden as 
in case of debt In making such estimates, committees should 
always inquire how much of each article their preacher will 
probably need. We will suppose he has a wife and four chil- 
dren, and is under the necessity of keeping a servant-^rl. 
Such a family will consume, in the coarse of the year, at least 

40 bushels of Wheat, atSl 00 $40 00 

30 " " Potatoes, at 25 7 50 

200 lbs. Butter, at 12^ .... . 25 00 

100 " Cheese, at 6^ 6 25 

200 " Meat, at 10 SO 00 

Groceries, &c. &c. 30 00 

Fuel, 20 00 

Hay, and provender for horse . . 50 00 

Inddentals, 1 25 

$200 00 
Add to the above his salary, out of which he must find 
himself and his family in clothing, schooling, books, 
periodicals, post^e, medicine, medical attendance, 
help, wear of carriage, horse, harness, crockery, furni- 
ture, &c., 280 00 

To this should he added the claim of the presiding 

elder, say 140, . .' 40 CO 

A^^gate of the whole, $620 ftO 
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By adopting some such rnetliod of estimating a preacher's 
ciaim, committees would arrive at a more corj'cct coDclusion 
than thoy generally do, and instead of our preachers being 
obliged — as is sometimes the case— literally to beg a living, they 
would have enough, and nothing more ; but as long as the 
present wretched policy of making estimates is pursued, the 
church must expect to lose, from year to year, some of her best 
ministers, for the good and sufficient reason, that they do not, 
and cannot, as parents and husbands, consent to see their fam- 
ilies in want, aa long as it is written, " He that provideth not 
for hia own house, hath denied the faith, and is woi-se than an 
infidel." 

6. The annual allowance of the supernumerary, superannu- 
ated, or worn-out preachers is the same as that of the effective 
travelling preachers and bishops. The superannuated preach- 
ers, however, receive nothing for table expenses, house-rent, and 
fuel. Their allowance, paltry as it is, is scarcely ever paid 
them in full ; what is paid, is raised partly from the fifth col- 
lection, and partly froai the proceeds of the book concern, and 
chartered fund, 

1. The widows and orphans of deceased preachers are also 
allowed one liundred dollars for the widow, and the same 
amount for each child, as before mentioned, but nothing foi 
table, travelling expenses, house-rent, or fuel. 

8. The fifth collection — so called because it usually comes 
after the four quarterly coileetions — is reijuired by difcipline to 
be taken up on each circuit or station in the connettion, once 
in each year. This collection, in the year 1850, in all the con- 
ferences, amounted to $15,7S0, or an average of $S43 to each 



The proceeds of the Book Concern, for the same year, 
amounted to ^17,400, or, $600 to each conference. 

The proceeds of the chartered fund, for the same year, 
amounted to $1,835, or $65 to each conference. 

The income from all other pources, such as ten-cent collec- 
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tJODB, legades, interest on conference funds, &c. &a., amounted 
to about $6,200. The wiiole making an aggregate of $41,136. 
This sum at first sight appears large, but if it is divided by the 
number of superannuated preachers, acid widows, and orphans, 
itt the connection, it will be found that but a portion of their 
disciplinary allowance ia given to these woithy claimants ok 
the funds of the church. 

The number of superannuated preachers returned on tLe 
minutes of conference for 1850 is 3o2. 

The number of widows returned on the same minutes, as 
nearly as we can ascertain, is 275. 

The number of orphan children depending on the same 
fiinds, more or less, cannot be less than 300. 

Iq addition to the above claimants, tlie bishops mast rpcelve 
their portion of the funds, which amounted in 1850 — with the 
allowance to a bishop's widow— to §1,813, or $62.53 to eacb 
conference. If we add together the above number of claim- 
ants, and divide the gross receipts, we shall find that the aver- 
age dividend to each claimant is $44, and a fraction. But as 
each one receives in proportion to the number in the family, 
and the age of the child, or children, the actual receipts differ 
greatly from the average to each. Hence, in the minutes, we 
£nd that the lowest amount given to any one orphan is one 
dollar and twenty-eight cents 1 or about eight per cent, on their 
claim of sixteen dollars I In the same conference, widows with 
probably one or two children, received the sum of $10.70, as 
an annual allowance, and the greatest amount to any one 
superannuated preacher, in the same conference, was $36.50, 
and this " wora-out" man probably had a wife, and six or seven 
children. On the other hand, the Genesee Conference had the 
honor of paying up the claims of the superannuated preachers, 
the widows and orphans, in I8S0, each married man having 
received $200, with the full allowance for children. Both of 
these cases, however, are extreme ones, and the probability is. 
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th!it not more than fifty per cent., on an average, is realized 
from these funds, to support the various claimants. 

It sliould be remein bared, also, that if an effective travelling 
preacher receives leas on his circuit than would amount to the 
dividend of the worn-out men — let it be more or less — he is 
entitled to have the deficiency of per centage made up, so that 
his gross receipts for the year shall equal theirs. This should 
be remembered, for two reasons. (1.) Many think that if an 
effective preacher fails to receive Siis allowance on his circuit, 
the deficiency will al! be made up from the f n fa d 
this is a mistake. (2.) If a circuit o Uti u 11 w th 
preacher to remain unpaid, for the abov <tso tl y tak 
ing bread from the mouths of the aged nd fi m f a h 
and from the widow and the orphan. 

We have thus stated as fully as poss hi th p 1 ty f the 
church, and the requirementa of the DJ jl n n I t n to 
the allowance of ministers. 



1. Churches, chapels, meeting-houses, and parsonages, built 
for the use or occupancy of the members and preachers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, are invariably deeded to the trus- 
tees of the local church or Society erecting or purchasing tho 
same. Some have embraced the idea that all such property is 
deeded either fo the bishops, or preachers ; or to the general 
or annual conferences. This, however, is a mistake, in regard 
to which any one may satisfy himself, who will examine the 
subject. 

2. The trustees — as stated in a previous chapter — are re- 
quired to hold the property for the puj'pose for which it was 
erected, purchased, or donated, which purpose is, that the 
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members of the Methodist Episcopal Church may use the same 
as a place of worship, according to the rules and discipline of 
the church ; and in further trust, that they shall always permit 
the ministers and preachers of such church, who may he duly 
appointed by the annual conference, to preach and expound 
Ood's holy word therein, 

3. For the manner of appointing trustees, the reader is re- 
ferred to Book Iir. Chapter III, Suction IX. Paragraph 4, 

4. Parsonages, burying-grouiids, &c., are held by a similair 
tenure as churches, and the only control tLe confei'enees or 
ministers have over them is, to use them and the churches ac- 
cording to the design of the donors or purchasei's. The preach- 
ers, bishops, or conferences have no right to dispose of them nor 
use them for any other purpose whatsoever than the one named 
in the deed of conveyance. 

5. As churches and parsonage n eas n h hurch, there 
is an increasing desire on the pa o ho h p hers and peo- 
ple, to have the parsonages furn h d w b a st heavy fur- 
niture. Indeed, one of the grea i^ h itinerancy is 
the necessity of removing fnrnitu em p ace. What 
with the wear and tear of furnitu , a d be en mous expense 
annually incurred in such removal, besides the time occupied in 
packing and unpacking, it begins to be seriously agitated as a 
question, whether the preachers had not better sell ail their own 
furniture, and throw themselves at once on the generosity of 
the people for such articles of furniture as they need for house- 
keeping. If such arrangements could he made, the saving in 
expense for a few years, would, in a pecuniary point of view, 
more than meet the necessary outlay. But to have the plan 
operate well, it must be generally, even universally adopted. 
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The Author begs leave to append the following decisions and 
resolutions for the special benefit of junior preachers and oth- 
ers, who may not be acquainted with the same. The authori- 
ties may be found at the end of the appendix. 

1. "When does the conference-year commence and terminate ! 
Ans. When the appointmenta ace announced in conference. 

2. When a member of conference has been brouglit before 
a committee, during the interim of an annual conference, and 
has been by said committee acquitted, can the annual confer- 
ence take up the case and decide the final issue, except in 
case of appeal ? It can, the action of the committee being 
only to determine whether the accused shall be suspended, or 
allowed to discharge his ministerial functions during the in- 

3. Can a local preacher be tried by a quarterly conference 
before having been brought before a committee of local preach- 
ers ? He can, but when it is practicable, he should be brought 
before a committee of his peers in the first instance. The 
quarterly conference, however, is the only body that can prop- 
erly try, and finally acquit or suspend a local preacher. " It 
has original jurisdiction." 

4. When a bill of charges is presented i^ainst a local 
preacher for imprudence, and the necessary disciplinary labor 
has not been performed, may the quarterly conference reject 
said bill of charges ! "If any illegality is found, the conference 
may reject aav part of the biil." 
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5. Are tLi* ctavacters of local elders and deacons subject to 
annual examination in the quarterly conference 3 They are. 

6. If a loeii! preacher or ininistef is proved guilty of somo 
offence, who determines tlie degree or kind of punishment ! 
The quarterly conference. The same rule applies to a travel- 
ling preacher on trial. 

7. Can quarterly conferences, under any circumstances, try 
a member of an annual conference ? They cannot. They may, 
liowever, state their grievances, as a quarterly conference, to 
'ie presiding elder. 

8. Can exhorters, stewards, and leaders be tried by a quar- 
terly conference ? They cannot. Exhortera and stewards are 
responsible for only official misconduct to, and may be deprived 
of their office by, the quaiterly conference, but can only be tried 
and expelled by the Society, or select number. Loaders, as 
such, are responsible only to the preacher in cJiai^. 

9. When it is asked in quarterly eoiiference, " Are there any 
complaints f what is intended ? Complaints against local 
preachers for immorality or imprudence, or against tliem, and 
extorters, stewards, and trustees — in certain instances— for offi- 
dal misconduct. 

10. In case of a decision by a quarterly conference adverse 
to the membership of a local or travelling preacher on trial, and 
BO appeal is presented to the next session of the annual confer- 
once, is such decision final ! It is, in ordinary cases, especially 
ia cases of law questions. 

11. In grantiog or renewing licenses in a quarterly confer- 
ence, if there should be a tie vote, wil! the tie vote grant, or 
renew the license ! It will not There must bo a majority of 
votes of all the members present. 

12. May a quarterly conference refuse to renew the license 
of a local preacher, without showing cause 9 It may, but can- 
not deprive him of it in less than a year, except for cause, for- 
mally proved. 

13. Can a quarterly conference adjourn to a distant day ? 
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They may adjourn fixjm day to day, to finisli pending business, 

14. Is a travelling preacher on trial amenable tc the quar- 
terly, or annual conference for his administration of discipline f 
To the annual conference, only, in such case. 

15. Who presides at the examination of a local elder, dea- 
con, or preacher, who is accused of crime, and is brought be- 
fore a committee of local preachers ! The preacher in charge, 

16. If found guilty, who is to suspend him? The com- 
mittee. 

17. In the trial of a member before the "select number," 
should the preacher in charge remain with theui while making 
up their verdict ! He should, but ought not t* express an 
opinion in reference to the guilt or innocence of the accused, 
until the decision is made, nor even at any time during the pro- 
gress of the trial. 

18. If the member is found guilty, who is to determine and 
award the punishment ? The preacher, 

10. If an accused person object to any one or more of the 
select number, should his objections be overruled 3 They 
should, unless they are reasonable ; in that case, the person or 
persons objected to, should be changed for others. 

20. if the preacher in chai^ is a party interested in the 
issue of the case, when a member is to be tried, should he act 
as chairman of the trial* He should not The presiding 
elder should appoint a chairman for the occasion. 

21. When a verdict of guilty is rendered againjst an accused 
person, must the preacher eipel the offender, or may pardon 
he granted ? In cases of scandalous crimes, expulsion should 
follow ; but for crimes of a moderate degree, if there is humil- 
ity, and a promise of amendment, the person may be boi'ne 
with, but then only by general consent of the committee or 
Society. 

22. If a member refuse t« arbitrate a disjiufed matter, after 
being recommended to do so, may the preacher in chaige pro- 
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ceed to expel iiim ? Not before he is tried for tlie offence anA 
proved guilty, before tte Society or aeSect number. In all 
eases of expulsion whatsoever, the person mast flrat h& properly 
and formally tried for the offence for which he is expelled, be- 
fore expulsion can ensQe. 

23. When a preacher differs in judgment from the Society 
or select number iu relation to the guilt or innocence of an ac- 
cused person, and refers the case to the quarterly conference, is 
that reference an appeal 3 It is not ; it is a new trial. Tlie 
power to refer should scarcely ever be used by a preacher, be- 
cause by many good judges the rule is considered unconstitu- 
tional, ag it destroys the privilege of aj'jeal in the case, to the 
quarterly conference. 

24. Who shall decide whether a person absents himself 
from trial, in the sense of the discipline 3 The select number, 
or the Society. 

25. Is a preacher ia charge obliged to present all appeals 
from expelled members to the quarterly conference ? He is, 
when noti''jd to that effect. 

26. May a preacher receive a pei'sou into the church, living 
within the bounds of another charge, when it is known that 
such person could not be received in the chaise where he re- 
etdea ? He may not, except in extreme cases. 

27. When a member wishes to remove his residence, and 
ihe preacher believes there are good reasons why a certificate 
should be withheld, what shall be done ? If the member is 
willing to be tried, the preacher must proceed to the trial of 
the person ; otherwise, he will be guilty of maladministration. 
In case of a refusal to be tried, a eertiOcate may, nay, ought to 
be withheld. 

28. When a member wishes to withdraw from the church, 
is the preacher under obligation to grant him a certificate of 
niembership 3 If the member wishes to unite witli another 
evangelical church, a certificate may, as a matter of courtesy, 
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be given, otherwise, there is no obligation, nor even propriety, 
in doing so. 

29. How long may a person retan a certificate of member- 
ship, before it becomes null, and void ? There ia no prescribed 
time. But a person presenting a certificate becomes responsi- 
ble to the Society receiving hiaa upon such certificate, for his 
moral conduct while he held the same in his hands. 

30. Can a preacher or Society refuse to receive a member 
who presents a proper certificate of membership 3 Tiiey can- 
not, but if guilty of immorality, may proceed to try him, as 
above stated. All such evidences of membership must be duly 
honored. 

31. When an expelled person confesses and gives proper 
aatisfection, and applies for re-admission, may he be received in 
full membership, or must he be received on tiial ! He may be 
received in full connection. 

32. Is a preacher at liberty to refuse to call an accused 
member to trial, when charges have been preferred by respectr 
able members of the church f Ho is, if there are sufficient rea- 
sons existing why he should not do so. 

33. Must a preacher call a member to trial mho is credibly 
reported to be guilty of crime, even if no charges are formally 
preferred agtunst him ! It is the duty of the preacher to do 

34. Should a preacher proceed to try a member on a bill of 
charges prepared, and preferred by a complainant out of the 
church ? He should not ; all formal bills of charges should be 
preferred by members ; but if, in the absence of the latter, the 
preacher believes the accused guilty, he should make oui 
chaises i^ainst him himself. 

36. How long a time should elapse between a citation to 
trial, and the time of the trial ? This will depend on circum- 
stances ; but generally at least a week's notice should be given. 

36. If a different crime is proven against an accused person, 
from the one specified in the bill of charges, what should he 
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done ? If tie accused plead that he is not prepared for tria! 
on that, point, tlie trial should be adjourned to a futuri day. 

37. In preparing a bill of chaises, how should a preacher 
proceed ! He should ^ve the charges, with ail the specifica- 
tions under those chaises ; and he should be as specific as pos- 
sible, both in regard to time, and place, where the alleged of- 
fence was committed. In case of a charge of falsehood, or 
slander, tlie exact words used should be given ; a correct copy 
should be furnished the accused, with the name of the accuser, 
if any, and a proper notice of the time and place of trial. 

38. At the time of the trial, how should he proceed ? He 
should cause correct minutes of the charges, specifications, tes- 
timony, and decision, to he kept in writing, together with all 
the proceedings in the case, so that in case of an appeal, the 
same may be pi'esented in due form, to the quarterly conference. 

39. When a member is charged with crime, and wishes to 
witlidraw, for the purpose of evading a trial, is the preacher 
undet the necessity of considering him withdrawn ? He ia 
not ; the accused loember should not be allowed to withdraw 
without permission from the Society. 

40. If an espelled person is restored to membership by the 
action of an aunual conference, on account of incorrect admin- 
istration, can such person be tried over again for the same of- 
fence ? He can ; the action of the conference simply places 
him where justice may be done by a new trial. 

41. Can an expelled member avail himself of the action of 
an annual conference in bis case, unless he first uses his consti- 
tutional privilege of an appeal to tlie quarterly conference, as 
Qpfiiibed in the discipline ? He cannot ; his first and chief 
redress is in his right of appeal to the quarterly conference. 

42. Should an accuser be allowed to be a witness ? In cases 
of personal dispute, in the issue of which the accuser has a 
direct interest, he should not ; but in cases where he has no 
other inlarest than is common to al! the members of the 
church, he should be perioittec' to give evidence. 
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43. Has a preaober a right to gjva a love-feast ticfcet to any 
person 'lot a membsr or probationer of the church ? He has 
no sucfi right. Ticketa with the word " member" printed on 
them, should be given only to members ; tickets without the 
word member, should be given oniy to probationers ; " notes" 
of admission should be given to those who are ne'th m mbe 
nc>r probationers. 

44. Has an annual conference a right to reguir L m nb rs 
to take up an annual collection for the purpose f u t 

the literary institutions under its care ! It has su i ght 

45. Can an annual conference refuse a location t n f ta 
members in good standing, when such location is demanded S 
It cannot, and is obliged to give him a certificate of snch !oca- 

46. Is the recommendatjon of a quarterly conference, in the 
case of local preachers, candidates for the travelling connection, 
&C., of any force after the ensuing annual conference ? It is 

4V. Has the presiding elder of a district a right to give leave 
of absence to any of his preachers ! He has not. 

48. Has the president of an annual or quarterly conferencs 
a right to decline putting the question on a motion, when in 
his judgment such motion does not relate to the proper busi- 
ness of the eonfeience ' He has 

49 Are questions relating to the admissib htv of tc-stimony, 
q lestions of Uw ' Tbev an, (Coniequpntlj the president or 
chariiunof a tiial must dei.ide on the admissibihtv of t«sti- 
mjnj ) 

60 To whxt qmrterlv conference or Societj does a super- 
annuated preacher belong' It he resides n thiu the bounds 
of Ills iwn conferpnce he bolongt. to such btdies where he re- 
sid s if in the bounds of another conference he bel jnsca to no 
Society, or quarterly conference, hut has a right, lis al! preach- 
ers have, to meet in class. 
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BOOK IV. 



BEMEVOLKNT AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS 

AND STATISTICS OF METHODISM. 



CHAPTER I. 

BENEVOLEBT INSTITUTIONS. 

SECTION I. 



1. The Book Concern may properly bo called a beneyolent 
institution, as the design — in part, at least — is to furnish a fund 
for the relief of the superannuated, or worn-out preachers, the 
widows and orphans of those who have died in the regular 
wort of tho minbtry, and the profits of that establishment are, 
in the main, sacredly devoted to that purpose. It is true that 
this is by no means the only design of its institution ; the cir- 
culation of bibles, Sunday-school hooks, tracts, and religious 
works of various kinds, all prove that another prominent object 
is the fumiBhing of wholesome reading to the thousands of our 
Israel, who naturally look to their own church and ministry for 
a supply of their wants in this respect. 

At an early period in the history of English Methodism, Mr. 
Wesley became an author, and indirectly a publisher on an ex- 
tensive scale. The voluminous works which he found it neces- 
sary to print " for the use of the people called Methodists," de- 
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manded a press of his own, which was, and is, located in tlia 
city of London. Soon after the organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the importance of having Methodist books 
printed in America, was deeply felt. Hitherto, the minutes, 
Sunday service, hymn-hooks, Ac, had been published at Mr, 
Wesley's press in London, and had to be imported at great 
risk and expense, besides loss of time. In the year 1787, the 
subject of printing and publishing books in America is first 
alluded to in the discipline. At the conference which a.ssem- 
bled in the above year, it was resolved to print such books as 
the conference should recommend, and that the profits of sale 
should be applied " toward Cokesbury College, the preachers' 
fund, the deficiencies of the preachers, the distant missions, or 
the debts on our churches." The first attempt at publishing 
books was in Philadelphia, and in 1792, the Rev, John Bick- 
ins was appointed Ui manage the printing business. His annua! 
allowance was, " two hundred dollars for a dwelling-house, and 
for a book-room ; eighty dollars for a boy ; fifty-three and one 
ihird dollars for fire-wood ; and three hundred and thirty-three 
dollars to clothe and feed himself, his wife, and his children, 
lu ali, six hundred and siiity-sijt dolkrs, and one third. The 
first book-committee appointed to regulate the concern, were 
John Dickins, Henry Willis, and Thomas Haskins. In 1766, 
the publication of the Methodist Magazine was recommended 
by the conference, and in 1800, Ezekiel Cooper was appointed 
superintendent of the Book Concern, and it was made the duty 
of each presiding elder to see that his district was duly supplied 
with books ; to order suoh books as were wanted ; to distribute 
them among the different circuits, and to charge the same to 
the preachers. The latter were required to sell as many aa 
possible, and account to the presiding elder for the same, and 
when they left a circuit, they were to collect all the books re- 
maining on their hands in one place, and leave an inventory of 
the sanie with the presiding elder. No preacher was allowed 
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to print or circulate any book or pamphlet without the consent 
of the conference, previously obtained. 

In 1804, the Book Concern was removed to New York, and 
Ezekiel Cooper was re-appointed general book steward, and 
John Wilson, assistant editor and book steward. At this time 
it was resolved that the profits be applied to the support of dis- 
tressed travelling preachers itnd their families. 

In 1830, a book agent was appointed to reside in Cincinnati, 
and manage the Concern in the western country, under the 
direction of the editor in New York. The system of issuing 
books on commission still obtained, and it was only in 1828 
that the General Conference resolved thereafter to issue no 
more books on commission. In 1826 the publication of the 
" Christian Advocate" was commenced in New York, and at 
the conference of 1828, an editor was appointed to superintend 
the same, and fo edit the Child's Magazine. In 1832, a branch 
concern, or general depository, was established in Now Orleans, 
and in 1836 the book conceiTi at Cincinnati was made inde- 
pendent of the one in New York,* yet so " as to co-operate 
with the agents at New York" in the publication of books, Ac 
In the last named year, in addition to the Christian Advocate 
and Journal, and Western Christian Advocate, provision was 
made for issuing weekly papers from Charleston, S. C, Itioh- 
Djond, Va,, and Nashville, Tenn. 

In 1840, provision was made for the publication of the Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review, Youth's Magaane, the Christian Apol- 
(^st, in German, Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, and the 
Ladies' Repository. 

In 1844, the Northern Christian Advocate, in Auburn, was 

* On the 18th Feb. 1836, the entire book eatabliahment in New 
Totk, with ita buildii^a, presses, books, papers. Ac, was destroyed by 
fire. Through the liberaHty of friends, in and out of the church, bow- 
ever, the losa was partly made up, and better buildings were erected 
□□ the site of tbe old ones, bo that tha " glory of the latter hoose," tar 
aurpatsiu " that nf the former." J3 
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s a Genoral Conference paper, aad given in cliarge to 
Kev. N. Rounds, of tlie Oueida Coiiferenco, wlio wk3 ^uci'ijeded 
in 1848 by the present talented editoj', Eev. WilJidio Hosoiefj 
of the Genesee Conference. 

2. The present state of the Book Concern m as follows : — In 
New Yorit, there is one agent, aud one assistant agent ; an 
editor of the Quarterly Review, and books of the General Cat- 
alogue ; an editor of the Christian Advocate and Journal ; an 
editor of 8 iin day -school books aud tracts, all of whom are under 
the supervision of a book committee of seven, appointed by the 
General Conference. A lai^e number of clerks, salesmen, por- 
ters, printers, bindera, Ac. &c., are employed at this concern, 
which is located at 200 Mulberry-street. 

At Cindnnati there are two agents, and three ediloiB, with 
the necessary number of employees, and an editor for each of 
the General Conference papers. Depositories of books are 
found in Pittsburgh, and Boston, and Methodist book-stores are 
found in Auburn, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other 
places. The number of distinct works published at New York 
and Cincinnati, from the ponderous imperial octavo of 5,528 
p^es, down to the lilliputjan 48mo. of but a few pages, amounts 
to about two thousand in round unrnbere. These works may 
be classified as follows : — 

On Biblical Literature, 2 ! 

On Doctrinal and Controversial Theology, .... 5G 
On Experimental and Practical Religion, .... B'l 

On Biography and History, 85 

On EcclesiaalJoal Polity and History, 13 

On Homiletio* and Pastoral Duties, ...... 9 

On Methodist Usages, Church PoUty, Ac, .... 23 

On Missions, &c., 16 

Sermons and Addresses by different Ministers, ... S9 

Poetical and Musical, 9 

On Miscellaneous Subjects, 70 

1 Worka, 9 
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Juveoile Works, "11 

Firersido Ubvaij, 121 

Tiaots, &c., 400 



Youtli's Library, vols 400 

Cliild's Library, " - . ,- 300 

Cliildi-en'a Tracts, 60 

Gift Books, &a., 163 

1952 
The publicaljon of theae books by thousands of copies aunu- 
ally, togetlier with the printing of love-feaat tickets, Sundaj- 
Gchoo! tickets, cerdficutes of membership in the church, aud 
Missionary Societies, Sunday School Union, &o. &c, and the 
printing of portraits, engravings, &c,, will show to some extent 
the amount of capital required, and the labor to be performed, 
in that vast establishment in New York, and its sister establish- 
ment io thu west. 

I'he preparation of books, however, is bat one part of the 
business performed at these establishments. About thirty 
thousand copies of the Christian Advocate and Journal are 
weekly printed m New York ; about one hundred thousand 
copies of the Sunday School Advocate— a paper as large as the 
former — are published monthly at the same place ; about fifty 
thousand copies of the Missionary Advocate are also published 
montlily, besides between two and three thousand copies of the 
Quarterly Review. At Cincinnati, besides the publication of 
books, the Western Christian Advocate, the Christian Apolo- 
gist, and the Ladies' Monthly Repository, are published weekly 
and monthly by thousands. 

3. The following table exhibits the present linanoial condi- 
tion of the book concerns at New York and Olacinnati, as re- 
ported to the annual conferences at their sessions in 1851, 
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BOOK-BOOM AT NEW YORK. 

Real Estate in New York city, eonsisljng of build- 
ings, &c $llo,5T3 

Cash in Land, and in bank, witb State Stocks . 66,605 

Books on hand, bouud and unbound, &e. &c. . 191,681 
Printing-office, including presses, type, stei'eotype 

plates, &c . . . " 92,90T 

Foundry, &C&C 618 

Bindery 8,366 

Notes and accounts considered good .... 164,971 

Deduct $14,81!), due by the concern, leaves . 3036,235 

Nett profila of the year 1850 42,161 

Paid conference dividends in 1850 .... 19,T00 

Amount of sales in 1850 ........ 200,215' 

BOOK CONCKKN AT CISOINNATt. 

Real Estate iu Cincinnati, &c $65,000 

Books and stationery on hand 44,061 

Printing-office, presses, type, &c 20,912 

Bindery 4,915 

Furniture, &C&C 1,900 

Notes and accounts considered good .... 79,783 

Cash on hand, &c &c 3,567 

Deduct $26,502, due by the concern, leaves . $202,637 

Profits of the year 1850-1 15,095 

Present value -of both concerns 3i828,862 



Both 
States w 



incorporated by the Legislatures of the 
they are located. 
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1. This fund was instituted in the year 1796. Tlie design 
of its institution was to relieve tlie distressed travelling preach- 
ers, the worn-out preachers, and the widows and orjihans of 
preachers, U was raised bj the voluntary contiibutions of the 
friends of Methodism, and trom the first., has been located in 
Philadelphia, where the board of trustees are incorporated, and 
the fund chartered by the State of Pennsylvania. The trustees 
are chosen by the General Conference, and hold the funds in 
trust, for tiie purposes above specified. The interest only of 
the fund can be applied for such purposes, fJie prindpal remain- 
ing untouched. The amount thus funded is about $36,000, 
and yields an annual iutereat of about ®2,500, which is equally 
divided among all tlie conferences in the connection, for the 
benefits of the claimants. Tlie discipline requires the interest 
to be divided into thirty-nine equal parts, while there am bat 
twenty-nine conferences — exclusive of mission conferences — in 
the connection. The reason for this apparent discrepancy, is 
found in the fact that the number of conferences in 1844, and 
before the separation of the Southern Church from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was thirty-nine, and as the South, since 
the separation, claims a portion of the ' smd fund, it has been 
thought best to allow the discipline to remain as it is, till after 
the settlement of this question by competent authoiity. 



I, The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
vas organized in the city of New York, in the year 1819. 
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The Constitution of the Society has sevtril timp^ undergone 
alteration and revision, the list revision being by tlio General 
Conference of 1844. 

2. The object of the SotiPty is for the purpof^e of supporting 
missions and schools in our own, and in ioreign u.untiies. 

3. The payment of two dollars annually constitutes a mem- 
ber, and the payment of tiventv dolhrs at one time, a member 

}. The payment of one hundred and fifty dollars eonsti- 
a manager for life, and the payment of five hundred dol- 
patron for life. 

4. The officers of the SDCioty consist of a president, vice-pre»- 
idents, corresponding secretary, recording spcretary, treasurer, 
assistant treasurer, and thirty-two managers, 

6. The senior bishop of the church k president, and the 
other bishops are vice-presidents, according to seniority. These 
with the otlier officers-— excepting the corresponding secretary 
— are all appointed by the Society at its annual meeting in 
AjiriS of each year. The corresponding Secretary is appointed 
by the General Conference, and is required to reside in New 
York, and conduct the correspondence of the Society, at home 
and abroad. 

6. The reoeipU of the Society have gradually increased from 
the time of its oi^aniiation. The receipts for 1849— 50 were 
$107,835 73, and the diabursemeuta for the same period were 
$100,989 63. Tlie receipts for Uio.year ending May 1st, 1851, 
were Sl33,317 41, and the disbursements for the same year 
amounted to $131,663 40. The appropriation for the present 
yeai' — 1861—2 — by the missionary board for tlie support of the 
various Metiiodist Missions, is $167,000. 

7. There are eight patrons of the Society, having p.iid each 
$500 or more at one tinie ; thirteen life managers, having paid 
each $150 or more at one time, and about seven thousand life- 
members, who have paid each twenty dollars or more at one 

tllTlR, 

8. The following table will exhibit at a single glance the 
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operatiofjs of the Society, which table we have compiled prin- 
cipally ti-om the latest reyiott of the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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352:39,979! inj 120, 



There ate connected with the above 
members, 8,370 probationere, making an aggregate of membera 
and probationere, of 45,349, 

9. Besides the Parent Sodety at New York, there are auxil- 
iary Societies in eacL conference in the church, besides numevoua 
subordinate societies, such as Ladies', Youth'a and Sunday-school 
Missionary Societies. AI! these operate tliroiigh the Parent So- 
ciety, escept the Ladies' Iloiiie Missionary Society in New York 
eity, whicli supports a mission in the vilest part of the city. 
Each circuit and statioQ in the church is in fact a missionary 
society, as it is made the duty of each quarterly conference to 
appoint a mission committee of at least five persons, who shall, 
with the preacher in charge, superintend the Interests of the 
m'ssioDary cause within their respective bounds, by organizing 
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' soeietifs, tikinff up collettioni, having s 
addresses delivered, and establishing mi-«ionary payer meet 
ings 

10 Ihtis we See th^t Mtthodiam « emjhattciUy nnaaionary 
m its character, not only m its foreign operdtiuns, biit m ita 
domestu,, or liome work Indeed, in -vn importdnt stnse, e^ery 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, — and indetd of all 
other branches ot the Methodiit fjinily, nhero the itinertncy is 
preserved — is, iii an important sense, a roissjonary, for lusteail 
of being called by a ihurch or congre^ition, under a stipiiUted 
salary, to preach to them, they are aDniially sent loitti without 
purse or scrip, into the highways and hedges, the fields and 
the forests, the city and the country, to invite men to Christ. 
We may further remark, that in proporlion as a church is mis- 
sionary in its character, does it give evidence of being a true 
church of Jesus Christ ; evidence at once bo clear, so convin- 
<ang, that the chimera of apostolical succession sinks into utter 
insignificancy when compared with it. " Ye are the light of 
the world ;" " the salt of the earth," said Christ to his disci- 
ples ; and when he said to his ministers, " Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Giospel to every creature," he stamped 
his church ob earth as a missionary church. 

For a farther view of Methodist missions in different parts 
of the world, the reader is referred to the statistical tables in 
tiae work, pages 348, el seq. 

SECTION IV. 

BUNDAT-BCUOOL UNIOH 0-P THB METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUKCH. 

1. The iionor of having originated Sunday-schools is gene- 
rally — and we believe justly — ascribed to Robeit Itaikes, Esq., 
of Gloucester, Eiig,, who in the year 1781, at tlie place of his 
residence, engird four persons for a stipulated sum each Sab- 
bath, to teach such children as he might send to them. 
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2. The bonor of having oiHginated the s) en of e ous 
instruutioii in Sun day -schools, belong', w tl nk w th t^ a j is 
tiee, fo Mr. John Wesley, who, iu 1785 ^e 1 L s Sc es to 
follow the laudiible example of Mr, Raik a G he Soc t es tc ok 
Mr. Wesley's advice, and shortly after, Su day cl ooL on the 
plan of gratuitous and religious instruct on were connenced. 
in all parts of tie Methodist connection in England 

3. As early as 178C, Sunday-schools ne o est b he 1 n t! e 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United S tt th ugh tl e 
i^ency of Bishop Asbuiy, who, being i co taut com n n ca 
tion with Mr. Wesley by correspondence lea ned from the ht 
ter the fact of their establishment in Enn-Iand But pr o to 
this period (in 1784), the Methodist m e and y a hers 
were required by the discipline, wheie er t c e v e ten b ! 
dren, whose parents were menibers, to meet tl en 1 1 a t an 
Lour every week, fur purposes of religio nst c on a d n 
1700, tliey were requii'ed to establish Si nda wl ool or ar 
the places of worship, for the beneiit ot nl ta -tnd Hack I ! 
dren, and to appoint suitable person? t tea h j, t iW ho 
would attend, and had a capacity to learn As the o s no 
authentic account of Sunday-schools in America prior to 1786, 
we may justly claim for Bishop Asbury and bis co-laborei's in 
the chureh, tlic honor of having established Sunday-schools on 
the gratuitous plan, in America. 

■4. In 1828, the Methodist Sunday-school, Bible, and Tract 
Union was organized, but the complexity of this organization 
rendered it expedient, in 1836, to discontinue the Bible depart- 
ment of the Union; and in 1840, the Tract department was 
alfo discontinued, and the Sunday School Union of the Meth- 
odist Kpi'icopal Church was e-^tablished on a new, and we trust 
a firm and permanent foundation. 

5. Since the organization of the Sunday School Union in its 
present form, the cause of Sunday-schools in our church has 
received a fresh impulse, and has acquired a degree of impor- 
tance secondary to no other cause in which the church is en^ 
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gaged. ITot onJj have lis annual rcoei[fa ii c Pised bit its 
books have continued to multjplj almost beyond conception 
Its feciiities for obtaiiiing corivct suti tiwl t ]>oits hiVL also 
been increased, and it is pcrhiis not too mud to s*\ that no 
other Sunday-school bociety in the land is in a moie fliurNh 
ing and prosperous coni?ition at the present trinp than the 
Methodist Sunday School Union under the mauagcmf nt of its 
very efficient eorrespoudiog secretary the Rh\ D P KidJ r 
D.D. 

6, The receipts ot the Union for the =iij ply of lestituta 
schools with booki fall veiy far shoit of what they ought to be 
While the members generally evince a becoming degree of aeal 
in behalf of Sunday schools in their own localities they should 
not forget that there are thousands of poor children in the new 
and sparse settlements of our common countrj who need to be 
aided in their thiist for religious knowlpd^'e b" the contribu 
tiona of the more ligliiy favored portion of our meinlei-s ind 
youth. Only about $5000 the past )(ir wis cjntnbuted for 
this purpose. 

1. The actual condition ot our Sundiy schools in the United 
States may be inferred hom tha fallowing tiblt takpn from the 
annual report of the Sunday "Nibool Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for 1''51 We give onlv tlie <»ggregate of 
the numbers in the \^i ous conferences 
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1. The Amarioati Bible Society, althoagh not a denoinitia. 
tioiial nor Methodist institulion, yet as it is Invgely supported 
by the Methodist Church, and the preachers are requir^-d to 
take up an anuual collection in aid of its funds, it seems proper 
to give it a place among the Ijenevolent institutions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. This Society was formed in New 
York, in tba yenr 1816, and its declared object from the begin- 
ning has been to circulate copies of the Holy Scriptures without 
note or comment, which object it has faithfully carried out. 

2. After the formation of the American Bible Society, up to 
the year 1828, the Methodist Ohuich co-opented more or less 
with the same but in the latter year a distinct Methodist Bible 
Socitty was fonned in connfction with the Sunday School 
and liact Union of the Methodnt Ei)i!,copd Cliuri,b Tiiis 
separate organiwton existed for about eight jeirs, when in 
1836 it was formally discontinued , and since that time the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has labored in this department of 
her work, m connection with the American Bible bociety, and 
her various auxiliaries in different States, counties, and towns 
of the Union ' 

8 The gross receipts jt the Si^iefy tjr 1850-51, amounted 
to the sum of $27f),fa82, and the expenditures, to ¥^';6,899. 
Over half a million of copies of the Scriptures were issued dur- 
ing the same period, and since its organization no less than. 
7,5'72,fi67 copies of the Old and New Testaments have been 
circulated by the Society. 

4. The precise amount contributed to the Society by the 
Methodist Church cannot be ascertained during the past year- 
Some of the largest conferences in tlio church, who h;ive co-op- 
erated very efiiciently in this good work, have failed to maka 
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tbeif report of the amount raised within their respective bounda 
tor the Bible Society, snd in many places tlie Methodist con- 
gregutTOna co-operate in connection with other churches and 
congregations, in making collections ; so that no distinction can 
be drawn between the contributions of the one, or the other. 
From the reports of the twenty-two conferences who have made 
reluTTis, we learn that there was raised, in the rear 1850, within 
their bounds, the snm of $19,330. If to this we add ®S,000, 
as the probable amount raised in the six conferences not re- 
porting, the total receipts from tbe Methodist Church in the 
North, will exceed §24,000. To this should properly be added 
the receipts from the Methodist Church South, which would 
swell the i^gregate to between forty and fifty thousand dollars 
for tlio past ye.tr. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LITERARY INSTITUTIONS OF METHODISM, 



1. At an early period in the Listory of tbe Methodist Epis- 
copal Church — as may be learned from the historical part of 
this work — strenuous efforts were put fortli by Bishops Coke 
and Asbury, for the proper establishment of a Methodist col- 
lege ; and notwithstanding the promising aspect of things as 
connected with Cokeabury College for awhile, yet the hopes of 
these men of God, and the lovers of education in the church, 
were doomed to disappointment by the repeated destruction by 
Ere of that institution. The failure in this early attempt in 
favor of education, produced discouragement in the church, and 
for a period of over thirty years, but little appears to have been 
done by the Methodisf Church toward the establishment of 
colleges and seminaries of a higher grade, 

2. The first Methodist minister in the United States who had 
enjoyed the benefits of a regular college education, was the late 
Eev. Wilbur Fisk, D.D., who graduated at Brown University 
in Rhode Island, in 1815, In 1318, Fisk joined the travelling 
connection, and after a few years' itinerant labor, was under the 
necessity of retiring from the field of active labor as a preacher. 
In 1825, having regained his health, he was called by the 
chutch to take charge of the Wilbraham Academy in M^sa- 
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chusetts. From tbis period, the causa of education in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Ghufch was onward, and It is nut Um luuch t-o 
Bay, in honor of the memory of the dead, that to no man, living 
or dead, does the Metliodist Church owe more for his etFrnts in 
the enuse of edncntion, tlian to Wilbur Fiak, while priuolpal of 
the above named academy, and eppiicially whild Pri'aidi;ni of 
the Wesleyan University, in Middletown, Conn. 

The following is a list of the Universities and Colleges under 
the patrouage of the Methodist Church io the T^orthern and 
Western States : 



Wesley an Univeisity, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Asbury University, 
Dickinson College, 
Genesee College, 
Alleghany College, 
M'Kendree College, 
Lawrence Uuivei'sity, 
Oregon Institute, 



Middle town. Conn. 
Delaware, Ohio. 
Green Castle, Ind. 
Carlisle, Pa. 
Lima, N. Y. 
MeadviUe, Pa. 
Lebanon, 111. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Salem, Oregon. 



This institution was opened in April, 1847, in Concord, N. H. 
The design contemplated in its formation, is the education of 
young men for the ministry in the Methodist Church. The 
object is not to call young'men to the ministry, but to prepare 
more fully for the work in which they are about to engage, 
those young men who have previously beeu called by God and 
his church, to take upon themselves the sacred office. Hence, 
none are received as students, unless they bring a certificate 
from a quarterly or annual conference, of their being licentiates. 
Candidates for admission are also required to possess a previous 
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knowledge ot the common and higber Ijranchea of in English 
educatiuii niih the tlenieiits ol tlie (reek IxnTuao-p The 
course of stuiy la full and [aiticular attention jj paid v> the 
Sriptuies in the jnginal tongues The pndowiaeiit consista 
of bonds noU.8 &c^ to the imount rf ^33 000, th interest of 
whuli la ap[h"d annually for the 3Up[)ort u! IctiuU "^o 
tuitioa IS requiii-d ot an} student and although but in ib> m 
fancy, a larger number of students are connected with it than, 
with any other similar luatitutiou in New England exce[.ting 
Andover The number of professors is three and of students, 
in July 1851 fifty four Julin Demp^tei DD f the Black 
Ener Ccntereice, u the en r I itteswi, oi Iitaident 



SECTION in. 

BEMINARIBB, ACADEMIES, £0. 

About the lear l<t 1 a academy, partly under Methodist 
patronage, was estal 1 si ed n New Market, N. H. ; and in 
1825 the W lb al am A ademy, before mentioned, was organ- 
ized, and the hew Ma kpt Academy was merged in the same. 
Since that penod the numler of Methodist seminaries, acade- 
mies, and h gh schods of a respectable literary character, have 
been organized from time to time, in different parts of the 
country. The following is a list of the same, with their places 
of location : 

Amenia Seminary, Amenia, N, Y. 

Falley " Fulfon, " 

Genesee "Wealeyan Seminary, Lima, " 

Governeur " " Govern eur, " 

Hempstead " " Hempstead, " 

New York Conference " Charlotteviile, " 

Oneida " " Cazenovia, " 

Jonesville Academy, Jonesville, " 
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Asbury Seminary, 
Greenfield " 
Oakland Female Seminary, 
Worthinglon Female Seminary, 
Wesleyan Female College, 
Ohio Conference High School, 
Baldwin lostitute, 
Bakersfield Academy, 
Newbury Seminary, 
Troy Conference Academy, 
Wesleyan Seminary, 
Dickenson College Academy, 
Wyoming Seminary, 
Flushing Female Institute, 
Fort Wayne Female College, 
Illinois Conf. Female Academy, 
Maine Wesleyan Seminary, 
Newark Wesleyan Institute, 
Pennington Malfi Seminary, 
Pennington Female Seminary, 
New Hampshire Conf. Seminary, 
Vii^inia Academy, 
Preparatory School, 
Providence Conference Academy, 
Rock River Seminary, 
Wesleyan Academy, 
Wesleyan Fem. Collegiate Inst., 
Wesleyan Female Institute, 
Wesleyan Seminary, 
Charlotte Boarding Academy, 
Poi'tland Academy, 
California Institute, (not fiiUy 



Chagrine Falls, Ohio. 
Greenfield, " 

Hillaboro', " 

Worthington, " 
Cincinnati, " 

Spiingfield, " 

Berea, 

Bakersfield, Vt. 
Newbury, " 

West Poultney, " 
Springfield, " 

Williamsport, Pa. 
Kingston, ' " 

Flushing, L. I. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Jacksonville, 111. 
Kent's Hill, Me. 
Newark, N. J. 
Pennington, " 

Northfield, N. H. 
Clarksburgh, Va. 
Middletown, Ct 
East Greenwich, E. I 
Mount Morris, III, 
Wiibraham, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Staunton, Va. 
Albion, Mich, 
Charlotte, N, T. 
Portland, Oregon. 

California, 
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CHAPTER III. 

STATISTICS OF EPISCOPAL METHODISM. 
SECTION I. 



1. The Mctlioiiist Episcojiiil Cliuroh is embraced in one 
General Ctjurererice, wbicli extends from the Oaniida line on 
tlie north and (lorth-weat, to the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia on the soiitii — embracing tbe wliole of the former and 
tlie western part of the latter ; and from the Atlantic Ocean 
on tbe east to the Pacific on the west. Prior to tbe separa- 
tion of the Sontiiern portion of the Cliuroh, ttie General Con- 
ference embraced tho whole of the United States and Terri- 
tories. At prrsent the nbovo are its geographical 3imits, 
exclusive of foreign missionary ground. 

2, The number of Annual Conferences represented in the 
General Coiiferenee is twenty-nine, exclusive of the California 
and Liberia Conferences. Tbe following are the names of all 
the Conferences in the Cliurch : 



New Yort, 


Troy, 


"Western Virginia, 


New York East, 


Bbick River, 


North Ohio, 


Providence, 


Oneida, 


Michigan, 


New England, 


East Genesee, 


Indiana, 


Maine, 


Genesee, 


North Indiana, 


East Maine, 


Erie, 


Eook River, 


New Hampshire, 


Pittsburgh, 


Wisconsin, 


Vermont, 


Ohio, 


Iowa, 


Illinois, 


Baltimore, 


New Jei'sey, 


Missouri, 


Philadelphia, 


Oregon & California, 



Liberia Mission Conference. 
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3 Thp numbei of QuiiLrly Coiiferenees in the tJIiureh, K 
8174, excluaive of foreign work. Each of these Quarterly 
Conferences la unjer the -lupsrvision antl prijsidoney of a 
presiling eller \lxiit thf same number of diatinct charges, 
including c ku ts 'ftation i id inissions, ij embraced in the 
woi 

SECTION" II. 



1. Bishops, five — 

Elijah Hedging, rgughkeepiiie, N. Y. ]824 

Beverly Waugh, Baitjmore, Md. 1330 

Tliomas A. Morris, Oincionali, Ohio, 1836 

Leonidas L. Hamline, " " 1814 

Edmund Storer Janes, New York City, 1844 

2. Presiding elders; of tlieae there are 174 iu tlie United 
States, besides two in Oregon aod California, three in Liberia, 
and oDe in Germany. 

3. Travelling Preachers, iijcluding elders, deacons, and 
preachers ; of these there are, in the United StiUes and Libe- 
ria, 4,129, besides several in Oregon and California. 

4. Local Preachers : tlio number of thia highly useful claas 
of men in the Methodist Episcopal Church, exceeds that of the 
travelling ministers, it being in 1850 not less, than 5,420 — 
making a total of travelling and local preachers in the church, 
of 9,549. 



GunTerence. Members. Ptiiba.lioiiera. 

Baltimore, 46,620 0,433 

Philadelphia, .... 36,668 8,406 

Providence, .... 11,940 2,056 
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New Jersey, . . 
New Eiiglaud, . 
New York, . . , 
New HacTipshire, . 
New York East, , 



Wwitern Vir 



Pittsbiirgli, 



East Um. 



North OLit 



East Genesei: 
North Indiai 
Missouri, 
Michigan, . 
Oiiio, . . 



llllii 



Oregon, &c., 
1 iidOitioTi to tilQ 



bursa] 






27,594 
11,859 
22,000 
8,017 
10,022 
22,640 
l-',202 
7,079 
31.429 
15,838 
C,-205 
8,342 
0,S54 
l8,Sb2 
14,035 
24,325 
23,039 
9,188 



25,599 
4,262 

14,377 

58, 1 Hi 
9,8(iO 

126,784 



1,782 
4,ooa 
1,0113 
3,346 
2,990 
1,597 



2,5ii0 
1,796 
1,678 
1,354 
2,553 
3,024 
3,108 
3,137 
1,807 
],i)41 
4,782 
7L10 
1,912 
0,474 



re 28,139 colored niem- 
md pro'ja tinners, including 1,117 ia Liberii — ranking the 
total numbur of members and probation era in tiio Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 703,571, wbioh, being wlded to the 9,540 
preachers as stated in the preceding section, will gi^e the total 
number of membore, probaljonera, and preachers, at 711,120. 
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It seems pi'oper tliat we sliould give, in tiiis cbaj'ter, a cue- 
iensed statement of the statistics of tiiis branoli of tbe Mellio- 
iiat Episcopal Olmrcli, ina<mneli as it uccupies as iis field of 
opjrjitions so largo a portion of the Uuitud Slates. It has ona 
General Coiifei'enoa, and twenty Annual Oonferences, all being 
in tfie Soutliern and Soutli- western slaveholdiiig Stnti«. It Ims 
four biabopa: Joshua Soule, James 0. Andreiv, William Ca- 
pers, and Robert Paine ; the two forjner having been hishojTB 
of tiie Methodist Episcopal Church previous to the sepai'ation, 
and the two ktter baving been elected since thfit period. 
Tbey have also a Book Concern at Chwleston, S. C, with a 
Branch Concern at Loulsvitle, Ky. They publish five weekly 
papers, namely, the Southern CliristUn Advocate, at Charles- 
ton ; the ilichraond Christian Advocsite, at Itichmoni], Va. ; 
the Nashville and Louisville Christian Advocate, at Louisville ; 
the Ilolston Christian Advocate, at Knosville, Tenn. ; and the 
Teiias Wesleyiin Uarinet, at Houston, Texas. Uasides th^e, 
they issue from tlie press at Richioond, tiia Sonthern Metho- 
dist Quarterly Keview ; from tha press at Nashville, the 
Southern Ladies' Companion ; and from the press at Charles- 
ton, tbe Sunday School Visitor. 

The Church South baa a very efficient Missionary Society, 
the head -quarters of which ia at Louisville, 'i'he number of 
missionaries among the destitute white population, is 117; 
among the colored population, 104 ; among the Indiana, 39 ; 
among the Germans, 8 ; two in China, and three in Califoi'- 
uia. These missions embrace a total memberfciiip of 59,540 
souls. The receipts of the past year, 1850, were about 
$86,000.* 

*ThB receipts for the year 1850-51, amounted to SflS.no. Mit 
BiOM, all ; 
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Tljis Clmrch baa also a number of flourishing Colleges and 
TJniversilies : Emory College, Ga.; Emory and Henry College, 
Va.; La Grange College, Ala.; Centenary College, Miss,; 
Randolph Macon College, Va. ; and Tranaylmnia Univereity, Ky. 

Tbe number of miuisters in the travelling connection at tha 
South, is 1,'?00; in the local ranks, 8,955 ; the membersbip 
nuraljers 514,601. They have 1,262 Sunday Schools; ^,409 
teachers ; and 44,500 scholars. In regard to the latter insti- 
tution, tlity are far behind their Korthern brethren, nbiio in 
Botue oilier respects their statisties show very favorably, 

SECTION V. 



1, General Conferencea, &c., 3 

Annual Conferences, . . 49 

BLshops, . 9 

Travelling Ministers, 5,800 

Local " 0,401 

Total Preacbprs, 16,390 

Members and I'robationors, with Preachcre 

added, 1,220,317 

2. Sunday Schools, 9,429 

Teadiers 94,283 

Sebolai's, 507,125 

3, Mii^BioNs : 

Missionaries, 854 

Mission Members, 70,697 

Expended last year, .S2l7,tiS7 

4. Education : 

Colleges and TJnivei'sitieg, 15 

Seminariea, &e,, 40 

(No report from the South.) 
Biblical Institute, . 1 
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metjiodism. 

5. Religious Pebiodicals : 

"Weekly, . . . II 

Monthly 6 

Quarterly, 2 

lii^lividuiil and unolficiiil, C 



SECTION vr. 



i MEMBEliS OF KAflll MBTdODIST 
DESOMlNAnOB IN TlliS UNITED STA'I'ES. 

Trar- Freachei^ Local Praactaorfl. Member. 

1. M. E. Chureh, 4,129 5,420 703,571 

2. M. E. Churcli South, 1,700 8,095 '514,001 

3. Prot. Meth. Church, 740 1,141 64,313 

4. Wea. Meth. Ghurch, 400 300 30,000 

5. AfricanM.E-Church, 300 20,000 

6. African Methodist Ziun, 200 5,000 

7,309 10,Sij6 1,337,485 

Local Preachers, 10,856 

Travelling Preachers 7,369 

Grand total, 1,355,710 

From the above it will be seen, that the number of Method- 
ist ministers, travelling and local, in the United States, is over 
18,000; and that the number of uifmbers, including fhe 
ministers belonging lo all the Methodist Churches in the 
Uaion, approximates lowai'd a million and a half of souls. 
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. Weaieyan Methodist Cliurcb : 
ITje following table will sLow tba statistics of this brancii 



of the Methodist CJiHcch : 

Wales, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 
British Islands 
Foreign Missions. 



The Wesleyaii Methodist Missionary Society extends its 
operations to nearly every part of the wovld. The receipts of 
the Society for the year I80O, were §302,775, averaging more 
than a dollar for each ineiii>>er, including those on missions. 

2. Primitive Methodist Church; England — Circuits, 803; 
Travelling Preachers, 551 ; Local Preachers, 9,077 ; Members, 
108,781. 

3. New Connection Methodists; England — 130 Travelling 
I^achers; 22,062 Members. 

4. Wesleyan Assodation : England — 97 Travelling Preach- 
ers; 22,178 Members. 

5. Wesieyan Methodist Church; Canada — Circuits, 127; 
Travelling PreacJiera, 20-1 ; Members, 26,213. 

6. Methodist Episcopal Church : Canada — Bishops, 2 ; Cir- 
cuits, 68; Travelling Preachers, 103; Local Preachers, 105; 
Members, 8,500, 
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SECTION VIII. 

KECAPITULATIOB or STATISTICS. 

TraT. Preactiers. Loc^ PrL^achsra. Mensbirrs. 

Ie tbe United States, 7,369 10,8o0 1,337,485 

Iti England, &,c., 2,551 9,077* 630,296 

In Canada, .107 105 34,713 

ToLil, 10,237 20,038 2,002,464 
Add Praaclicrs, 30,265 

2,032,729 
In viowing the above result, and in comparing " MErnoDiaa 
AS IT la" with "Mbtbodism as it wa3" a century ago, we 
are led to exclaim, " What hath Gad wrought I" and while 
the success of Methodism, and especially of Episcopal Metho- 
dism, demands our heartfelt gratitude, we, as Methodists, 
should be incited U> humility, and to increased activity in 
the glorious work of spreading " Scripture holiness" ihroughouli 
these and all otiiur lauds, " Be not high-rainded, but fear." 

* There are no returns of Local Preachers from the Wealevons in 
England or Canada. 
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PUBLISHED BY I 



The Life of G-en. Zachary Taylor, I2th Preadenl 
of file United States, brouglit down to his inauguration 
Steel portrMt, 12mo., muisJin; a new edition, byH, Mont- 
gomery, 
*^* 18,000 of the above work have been sold by us. 



HpecTAble looking and catrflfulty prepared biography gf Uie old G. 



Atbunff Evening Jom 



Qenebal Zachahy Tatloh, bj IT. MontgitmeTy," ie Ihe laKal 
lie of Ihs nuniRroua volumea putpoi-Ling to be ' Livea' of [ho Gen 
r [his WDcli — liliewise edlloc oflhe Aubura Journal ~ is already kr 

cs ere ruUf develaped in Ihe bwli before ue. Tlie elirriug incideni 
ID[>B life, and Ihe lecem baltles on Mexican soil ate well ponraji 
and hniarlial eifle of nanalioD bein; a rare quality in deiiictfog b 
book will repay an allenliTe peruaal. — N. Y. Tfibune. 
OF MAJOJt Gbhekal Zachabi Tati.ob. Bj H. Mm-goma 



1 hero" worlh; of hla pen's moal oloijuent recogntito 
of Self. An American in ererythiog ; in valor, in a 
licicy and dlrecinesa and cordiality of feeling; an Arr 



to Cer 


leral Taylo 


r have been Bs.lmila 


niilitar; 


J ohaiaclei 


ia.lc9 of Frederick 




ing bul a m 


aninstindiaelpllnei 




, againel vs 


«toade,arecharacle 






, iho arbliraiy dispori 


hie lole 


ran. and candid nam™. Taylo 




Eol[I)ere, p' 


9i*Bpa, alone first a 


.IhtKl 


toning eiai 


imofaomeyerstaat 



Literary Wnni. 
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BOOEa BBCENTLY FUDU3IIED BY DERBY A MILLXB. 

G-olden Steps to RespeotaliUity, Usefulness and 
Happiness j being a series of Lectures to the youth of 
botli sexes oa Character, Principles, Associates, Anmao- 
menta, Helicon, and Marriage. By John Maiher Austih, 
Derby, Miller & Co,, Auburn, 1860. 243 pp. 



We honoi 


■Ihehearlof IheHriiMflfihia 


yoluii 




9 head. Uehaehera 


Eddreaseilsi 


1 tarnesL and Tiuinlj appeil [o 1 


heyoi 




iofTrtiichrroTCshii 


■incerilf in 


d his dealre Tor ^cir weirare. 


Tha™bj6Ct>:««aai 


ifinthedilTereiitleo. 


lures are Qiose in.liMied on iha Uile pagt 




BShlyandyLni 




indhWDt,. 


,t.lhs"Golt]enSieps"bIwhi 


chilis 


youngmayaa: 


end 10 respoclabilily, 


«»eru]n«3, 


and happlncffl. We IvuBl Uie «sl Lh. 




>1 be niihoul its fruit, 


utd Ihat his 




ifihai 


nollohehajohoaan- 




"Oawatd! onvard' (oih 


idaspi 


'ing, 






TJpwsta ! upwajd 1 tl 




neeyoa, 






Only ba lonlenl when ri 


"ing, 








FiiihygoaUmidihe 


Bkiati. 






—Atixmy Slau JteeUitr. 








Ttiawork 


: or Mr. Amtia, wriHen in a pleating , 


slyla,andnervi 


)ue and pointed In in 




Lou, will hold a proiniiiem p« 




among Ihe lor 


lunate endeavors by 


which ihe r 


iainggenatalionareioboinnu- 




The volume 


bofote us is beautiful 


uiilsenarii 


ar, and ihi^ CDmbliwfl «idi U>.< 






1 wUsh ha haa adnii- 


rablf euccsi 


!ded,wiU give Lt a wide range, 






1 hope, an mvaluabU 
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ITLe American Iiady's System of Cookery, com 

prising everj- variety of information for ordinary aod Holiday 
occasions. By Mi-s. T. J. Cbowek. 

1^ " American Svsfem Df Cootery " la a capital ixiDk ot lis class, sncl rornhicll 
WB beapeak iho gooA wovd of oil Ihnfly honsekeeperB. Ii Introduces us Inio a ml 

Eood Ihliige, clearly and ofdeiiy soi fonh, la moal apeliiing for Ihe hunsry reader, 
7uBt beCure dinner. 

Hera is an AmericBD hounwifSj sansible and dulll;, nhD baa laid down direcljoni 
^r matii^ all hotu of dishas, baking all kbida of cafess and pies, manuraciuring etery 
Tariely olcaafecliDnery, preserving, pickling, Ac, an plainly IliM a boiis»kesper oC 
a week^e sluidjng eon «BBily act upon her dlraclionfff and yel taken aa cemprehensivs 
K Bcops, that Iha nn beat and moat akUfiil will find sojneihii^ new. We lake t«f 
gfaneed, that aa [be laleal, l( is (lie bail book of lis claaa. 

The wriler of this volume has previously published a similar nark, on a anmtler 
scale— "Even> Lcdy'a Book"— nrwhlch mure Ihao ItvohuartreJihouaandoapleaars 
aairl 10 have been aold. If this is not oopulaiiiy, «e know not wiiai is.— ijleroro 
Wortd. 

mi.. ... : — o — m.., — y„ |g ,1^ lijje of a goodlysiisd duodecimo, pub- 

B of Ibis work has obtaLied conaidetable celebrity, 
•ry Lady's Book," and we believe ehs will add tc 
tToiume, which conies home to Uie eiemachof 
le are ahanibnt and piaeiical.— WorfS Atneriean, 
Of all the refomia, none ia more loudly called Ibrlban one In American Cookirr— 

belier, if Ibe national kltclien were more phi lowmhically anil phyorologjcally manl- 
eed, there aecma to be no doubt anywhere. Even morals auifer, beyond question, 
through the innuonce of crude, ilfselecled aliment. Who knows but Iha iHeii.--... 

A Lady of New York tells us how to make a gr 



oof of the pudding," ele.— Union Magaiinc 



B iheoreiically,uifln 



Thus our wife settles the oueslion. The same autboea " Every Lady's Book," ehs 
Baid, might be useful lor some felts, bul the real aimon pure, Vankee. AmericaD 
C«tik Book, waa the thing eiaetly, juBi euch a bnok as she shoulil have made, if ahe 
had cookeilitup herself. She aayaltia made on common nense principiea; (hartlcB 
are exactly such as sensible foike follow In (bla democratic land, who regard taets, 
health, and economy. Our wife says, that, with some Oook Books, one has to dedncl 
half the Bpii:B, ahortning and auaar. Our hook, however, aa our wife declares, Is 
practicable, and is to be followed to Ibe letter.- Cfenrroi Wathlngltrdaa Neat. 

This book is compiled by a person of ptaeUcal tnowici^of the subject, who, a» 
Btaled in Iba preface, haa been for ^e last eight yeais employed in collecting info^ 
maiinn on the subject of the work, and in reJusing to practice the receipts oblamed. 
— Evening /^.s*. 

and aa Hte, Chilli haa aptilled hev genies to the makin' of aucb a book, ne can be 
Uoyeevena Cooking Book may bebetior forgonius in the writer.— flirnieJoMniai. 

Tills appears to be the most complete and satisfactory collection of receipts in th* 
eallnary an, which ths skill and enterprise of American ladies, devoted to the eubjeel, 
have produced. It contains a large amount of matter in a volunieof very good su 
u a manual, and we bavs confidence, from the decided testimony of tliese who ha 
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PITBLISHED ET DKBBT & MILLElt. 



The American Fruit Culturist : By J. J. Thomaaj 
containing directions for the propagation and culture of 
Fruit Trees, in the Nursery, Orchard, and Garden; with 
descriptions of the principal American and Foreiga varieties 
cultivated in the United States: vdth 300 accurate iUusti'a- 
tions. 1 volume, of over 400 pages, 12nio. $1,00. 
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THE LIFE OF LOUIS JlOSSUTH, . 

OOTERNOR OP HuNGAHY; INCf,UDINO NoTICKS OP THE MgN *SD 

Scenes op the Hungaeiak Reyoi.utiok : to which is added an 
Appendix, containing his PaiHCiPAr. Speechf.s, &o. With an 
Introduction by Horace Greeley. Bt P. C. Ueadley. Auburn: 
Derby & Miller. 

" What an age I A great man steps upon our ahores— the fact is 
telfigraphed in an instant to every city in the UnioiL He spoaits— 
immediately a thousand neivspapers cany hia words to every house 
tn the land. While ho is yet speaking, some rapid writer sltetchea 
the history of his life, and the press— jirone to miraclea— scatters in 
beautiful volumes, both Life and Speeches through all the eonntry. 
Mr. Headley has wiittan an excellent memoir of Koasuth. It details, 
in easy, persplcaoua narrative, the prinoijial events of his life, bringing 
down the hiatory almost to the present hour." — N. C. Advncale. 



" This volume, containing a f^ll biography of the noble Hungarian 
IVom his birth to the present time, witii cojjious notices of the revo^ 
lutionaiy movement, is a Keasonablu and interesting publication. It 
will be I'oad by great numbers, whose Interest lu Kossuth's career has 
been awakrued by his presence in this country; aud it cannot be read 
without piolit. The principal evente in liis life are related with suf' 
ficient minuteness; numerous anecdotes are introduced, illustrative 
of his character ; and brief comments made on the progress of his 
history. The course of tlie Hungarian Bevolntion ia described with 
clearness and accuracy, connecting many prevalent errors on the sub- 
ject, and presenting a comprehensive view of iha principles involved 
in that patriotic struggle." — Neui Yor!; Tribune. 

"Innopaiiof this composition does the aothov betray an appeai- 
ance of cai^eleasncas or im]Hirfuciion. j(-t it is a wonder among the 
world of Clitics, '■ how Hcadley can wiiia so much, and write nothing 
that is incomplete.' His power to give his writings a clearness and 
vivacity of style, has already obtained for him a roputAtion that will 
ever aucnre for him a passport with tlio illnstrioos in tlia world of 
letters. And in this inslance he baa a theme that ia happily adapted 
to his style of composition. The IIR; and character of the ' poiitical 
Latlior of Europe, furnishes ample material for his brilliant and dis- 
criminating genius, and he seems b> have spared no paina to make his 
book worthy of both the thejne and the author." — O, M. Aegis. 



" It is writleu in an eager, animated style, adapted for the spooial 
pnipose of t!iB book. It .is reliable and exceedingly interesting. A 
brief introduction by Mr. Greeley pit<:hes Ihe key-note of the vuhime, 
and will find a response, we doubt not, in the popular heart."— «eie 
York Organ. 



" We consider the book worth ils weight in gold."— P. Hyson Gas. 
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